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A really attractive 
investment 





% Increased interest of 44% 
4 payable half-yearly. 


%& Plus 5°, Income Tax Free 
Bonus after 10 years (or 2% 
if encashed between 5 and 
IO years). 


0 %& Total return over 10 years for 
anyone who is liable to 


income tax at the present 
standard rate of 8s. 6d. is 


equivalent to 5}°% gross—with 
0 absolute capital security. 
a Be : Over 10 Years * You can hold £1000 of these 
Be Lo Bonds in addition to any 


you inherit and to Bonds of 
earlier issues. 


Yield the 
equivalent of 


“a 


2 Per paren 





¥% On sale in £5 units. 


ay pune tales Bij agen tye 


tei 


% Buy the new Defence Bonds 
“ from Post Offices, Banks, or 
#° through your Stockbroker. 








Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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magnesium 


Magnesium, the world's lightest 
structural metal... . offers new 
opportunities to designers, is a 
very practical metal in production. 
It brings new efficiency to airplanes 
and autos, new convenience to 
everything you lift. 
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« « « Another example of Dow at — 
work with industry to make better. ee 
products for you. - 


Dow is the world’s largest srs de 


primary magnesium and meignashim’ - ee > 


alloy to the fabricators who make ae 
products for you. As a major chemi- - id 

cal company Dow also supplies plas- ... 
tics and basic chemicals to manufac- © 
turers throughout the world. Thus 
chemistry works with industry in the 
continuing search for improved Se 
methods and materials, improved. 

products for you. ee 


For more information 


products, contact your ecb repre- 
sentative, or write to Dow, Dept. — 
316-N, Zurich. : 





you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C. 





~m 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED ¢ Zurich, Switzeric J 
Tokyo, Japan + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. + Cable: Dowinto! 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguc’ 
Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpone™ 
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‘Gentlemen, 
we are 
installing 


[TELA 


“and about time too” 
muttered the Sales Director. 
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Every day more and more commercial and 


industrial organisations are becoming Telex 
subscribers. Go-ahead concerns can no longer 
afford to be without this new communication 
system that combines the speed of the telephone 
with the authority of the printed word. Telex is 

a 24-hour Post Office Teleprinter Service that 
enables you to exchange messages with any 
other Telex subscriber either at home or 
overseas. A Telex call to a subscriber beyond a 
25-mile radius costs about half as much as a 
telephone call of the same duration. Most 
overseas Calls, too, are cheaper than their 
telephone equivalents. Telex requires no special 
staff ; a competent typist is an efficient operator 
after the briefest instruction. 

‘* Are you on Telex yet ? If not, shouldn't 
you be ? Ask for the Telex booklet from your 
local Telephone Manager or from the address 
below. Your Telephone Manager will be pleased 
to arrange for his representative to call and 
discuss the service with you and for 
you to see Telex in action at your nearest 
Demonstration Centre.” 
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G.P.O. TELEX SALES, HEADQUARTERS BUILDING, §& 
Telex No: 2—201! —Answer-back: PO HQ LDN —Telephone: HEAdquarters 4616. 
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T. MARTIN’S L&E GRAND, LONDOON, €.C.! 
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You'll learn what passenger comfort means when you fly in these wonderful Super-G : ig? forces, Wes 
: on’ y i rom rancisco or 
Constellations! Meals to remember nostalgically, long after you've landed . . « Service : HOAON to Australia | 
that anticipates your needs... nights of deep, dreamless sleep in fully reclining foam- Bae aon Potent or | 
Kg : - . ; y the 'B.O.A.C. Kangaroo 
soft Sleeperchairs. The extra space in this great new Super-G Constellation allows us | Route, via the Middle East, India and 
to provide a full Sleeperchair for every Ist class passenger (London, Sydney Vancouver), | SE. oa Sydney to Far East and 
‘gua - ‘ , 7 South Africa. 
and, on the Pacific route, to offer a limited number of *sleeping berths in addition. | : . 
* Reegretfully, during Olympic|Christmas period, Ist November—3I1st December, no bunks available | Tickets and advice from appointed 
= ) SS = = ’ Travel Agents, any B.O.A.C. office 
? , , 4 ae : AUSTRALIA 5 | and Qantas, 69 Piccadilly, W.1 
=F StS -- >) 7 OVERSEAS AIRLINE |. MAYfair 9200. 
; in association with B.O.A.C. and T.E.A.L 

















fs PRODUCTS: 


+ woe or Ae a Pig tron; Billet, Slab Sheet Bar; Bar, 

pees Shape, Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, Plate, 
Hot Rolled Sheet, Cold Rolled Sheet, 
ae Galvanised Sheet and By-Products. 


J1IRON « STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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The trés sec Champagne 
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The popular Esterbrook writing set needs no 
attention, no special care, and your writing 
glides on instantly and smoothly the moment 
point touches paper. 

The ink fountain is in the base instead of the pen-holder. 
It holds 40 times more ink than the ordinary fountain 
pen and the pen fills itself every time you return it to 
the socket. It is always ready to write a full page or 
more whenever you pick it up. 

There are 30 numbered points to choose from to suit 
your type and style of handwriting. 

Just the gift for business friends with your name and 
trade mark engraved. 







In Black, Grey and Ivory at 34/3 and 37/10. Also the two 
pen model in Black (Model 487) at 68/5 and 75/8 from 
all leading stationers. 


ts Peu seals base (which is spill 
aa proof) and thus prevents evapor- 
ation. 
Combined ink-feed and writing 


CAPILLARY ELEVATOR ok point (30 to choose from). 
Exclusive filling device also cushions 
~ point against damage. 
Reservoir holds 40 times more ink than 
@ fountain pen. 
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WRITING SET 
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Let us be frank... 

Good cigarettes, we believe, have long been expensive 
enough. That is why we were determined not to allow the re- 
cent increase in the tax on cigarettes to raise the price of 
Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA. 

Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN are still four shillings for 
twenty. We are forfeiting much of our normal profit. That is 
our contribution: and for your part we have asked you to 
accept an infinitesimal reduction in the length of your cigar- 
ettes. A reduction of one millimetre, less than half the thickness 
of a matchstick—so minute, in fact, as to be unnoticeable. The 
quality of the cigarettes remains unchanged . . . superlative 
as always. 


NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA 
4/- for 20 


ABDULLA - VIRGINIA? * 









A cut above 
the rest 


Superior faces. Superior shirts. 
You can tell a Vantella. 
No mistaking those 
perfectly groomed 
Van Heusen collars 

and cuffs; shrink 
proof neckband and 
breadth in the chest. 
Notice, too, that 
shirts in plain 
colours and white 
have two sleeve 
lengths. All have the 
same surprisingly 
moderate price. 49/- 


































You can tell a \ 


VANTELLA 


with VAN HEUSEN collars and cuffs 
The perfect shirt, made by Cotella 3 
Write for the Vantella pattern card. to 











v/S COTELLA, AERTEX HOUSE, 465 OXFORD ST., w.!. 
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REGENERATIVE CONDENSERS 


Weir Regenerative Condensers 


Hg Aebl Vewcuutt are made to our design 


and under our supervision 


mtu | Mi (ondlersale by leading engineering firms. 
; | ee as tig We welcome consultation on all questions 
ff : Tempore relating to condensing, 

feed pumping and feed heating, 
Lee weatel 


in which we have unrivalled experience. 


Write for Publication No. FA. 33. 





The Weir Organisation: 


eee ee f G. & J. WEIR LTD. “¢ | y) 
ie ccs | DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. == . = 
Bae | WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 7 
te TWeir} ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. 

RES. ot ZWICKY LTD. 
Pees. WEIR VALVES LTD. 


bh KATHCART  CLASCOW 
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Have a word with Cooks, 
they know many attrac- 
tive places where you'll 
find sunshine at a time 
when you least expect it. 


Whether you want to get » 


away for a few days “or 
several weeks, they can 


iDEAL TOUR OF SPAIN 
1S days’ Escorted coach 
tour, 72 gns. 

Departures fortnightly. 
Special departure 
December 23rd, spending 
Christmas in Barcelona. 





arrange just the holiday 
you require. Here are 
a few suggestions for 
inclusive holidays they 


TANGIER—BY AIR. 
10 days’ holiday £73.13.0. 


For details ask for a free 


have planned to give you i 
winter warmth in carefree or of Winter Sun- 
comfort. shine. 











Also from any branches 
of Cooks and Dean & 
Dawson. 


Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., 
Dept. U/3/RO, Berkeley 
Street, London, W.1. 
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The cigar by which <7 ose 
other cigas are fudged 
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It is lead 


that gives the 
electric 

storage battery 
its power 


and reliability 





A copy of * Applications 
of Lead: Lead for Batteries”’ 
will be sent on request 


Other “ Applications of Lead ”’ 
publications include ** Lead in Cable 
Manufacture ”’ and ‘ Lead Paints Today ” 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
Eagle House, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: Whitehall 4175 Telegrams: Ukleadman, Piccy, London 


SN 
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So much turns on paper - even more All the best * 


turns on finding exactly the right paper for 
each partic plar purpose, and that is one PAP ! RS 
of Spicers many specialised functions in the 


world of paper. Able to look back on meet at 


a hundred and fifty years’ experience, Spicers 
have always preferred to look forward instead 
— by antic ipating the needs of tomorrow. : 
é < 
* ‘« Best ’’, to Spicers means any variety of paper which is the correct, 
expert choice for a partic ular purpose — printing, writing, packag- 
ing or wrapping —'and represents, price for price, the highest 


quality. The right paper for any job can be found at Spicers— 
together with the long experience which wil] helpfully guide you to it. 


SPICERS LIMITED + 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET +» LONDON EC4 + BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN « ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WOPRL! 
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- Noise can be taught to tiptoe 


may as well acknowledge at the start that 
we’ve yet to come across any part of industry 
which can function without noise. Let’s face it—this 
machine age ensures that every part of our life is 
affected by noise to some degree. Try walking round 
any factory-and see how many different veices noise 
can have. Start with the offices where maybe twenty 
typewriters clatter ceaselessly; walk through the work- 
shops, foundries, assembly lines; call in at the canteen. 
Listén to the scream of severed metal, the crash of 
giant hammers, the racking roar of drills and the 
tintinnabulation of tin trays. Everywhere you walk 
nois¢ walks with you in hobnailed boots. Let’s see how 
we can teach it to tiptoe. 
‘As @ matter of technical interest, those plaster walls 
in the typimg pool absorb only 2% of the sound 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices and depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 
AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 


BELFAST, BRISTOL, AND CARDIFF. 
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quite practicable to absorb as much as 75% of sound 


equipment can be muted by the application of the 


impinging on them—and that’s not much. Yet it is 


generated—that’s quite enough to make conditions 
bearable. Throughout the entire factory, machines and 


principles of acoustic insulation efficiency. 

The installation of insulating materials such as 
Newalls (Reg’d Brand) Paxtiles can relieve noise 
pressure by as much as 75%. Their application, by 
Newalls experienced technical staffs, can, in many 
cases, be effected without structural alterations and 
without interrupting workifig arrangements. 

If your working efficiency—and profits—are being 
impaired by too much noise it may help to bring in 
Newalls for preliminary investigation and. con- 
sultation. You will be under no obligation whatsoever. 


- Washington - Co. Durham 
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The ECONOMY 
of the Soviet Union 


A number of important economic journals, 
published in the Russian language, are now 
available on subscription. Details are given 
below for some of these, including the frequency 
of publication and the annual subscription rates. 


JOURNAL OF STATISTICS 
PLANNED ECONOMY 


Bi-monthly 25/- 
Bi-monthly 12/- 


FINANCE IN THE USSR Monthly 40/- 
PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS Monthly 45/- 
SOVIET TRADE Monthly 26/- 
FOREIGN TRADE Monthly 40/- 
CURRENCY & CREDIT Monthly 40/- 
SOCIALIST LABOUR Monthly 40/- 


Subscriptions may be placed with 


COLLET’S . 
RUSSIAN BOOKSHOP 


44/45 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


A complete catalogue of Soviet journals is available on request. 
Cheques should be made payable to Collet’s Holdings Led. 


} 
} 





MOPJIAHAC 


Specialists in travel to and in the 


U.S.S.R. 


including inclusive Hotel Accommodation and Tours 





GENERAL TRAVEL AGENTS 





U.K. Agents for Intourist Moscow 


Hotels can be booked and vouchers covering Hotel 
accommodation and all meals for cities in the Soviet 


Union can be issued by us in Londox at short notice 





BY LAND, SEA AND AIR 





U.K. Cargo Agents for all Soviet Trading Organisations, 


Shipbrokers, Forwarding Agents, Master Stevedores, 
Cargo Superintendents 


L.W. MORLAND 


& CO LTD 


5 WHITTINGTON AVENUE, LONDON E.C.3. 
Tel : Mincing Lane 9663 (8 lines) 
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My choice 7? 
the DUNLOP 


‘WEATHERMASTER’ 


because 
it’s specially designed 


| 
- 
for EXTRA grip! | 






Dunlop Weathermaster is the tyre chosen by 
experienced motorists for conditions where 
extra traction is necessary. It is ideal for 
those wet slippery roads we see so 
frequently ; takes the car safely through 
mud, snow, slush or soft ground; and 
still gives a high standard of mileage 
and comfort on normal dry roads. 
For conditions where that extra 
rear wheel grip is needed — for 
motoring in all weathers... 


FIT 


DUNLOP 


‘WEATHERMASTER? 


6n/i3e 
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HICK HARGREAVES 


The name to remember 
| When you require 


ROTARY 
COMPRESSORS & 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Capacities from 30—2,000 «im 














a ae a ee 
t 
I 
I 
{ FEED WATER 
" DE AERATORS 
l Capacities from 20,000—450,000 Ibs. hr 
| 
| 
! 
—_— oie oe wee eee oe cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
STEAM JET VACUUM 
| EQUIPMENT 
l 1 and 2 stage for vacua up to 2% Hg 
| 3 and 4 stage for absolute pressures 
| down to | mm.Hg. or less.. 
HICK HARGREAVES & CO., LTD. 
SOHO IRONWORKS BOLTON 
H.134 London Office: | Lancaster Place . W.C.2 














size 14” x It 
(354 x 25} cm 


Best QUALITY and beautifully finished 
one-piece cut PIGSKIN document case, leather lined through- 
out, fitted with strong zip fastener on three sides permitting 
flat opening. Available at the ridiculously low price o! 
£4 ($11.75), including up to three initials stamped in 
gold block lettering, packing and postage free to any part 
of the world. The ideal Christmas gift. Send remittanc: 
and order together with initials to :-— 


B. LEWIS 


67 PICCADILLY + LONDON ~- W1 (almost opposite the Ritz How 
Telephone Number : Hyde Park 9900. 


Europe’s most exclusive retailers of Fine quality Leather goods 
Document cases, Luggage for Air-Travel and Ladies’ handbags. 





THE 
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| WITHIN THE STERLING AREA 


Escape from winter to the warm, healthy climate and 






enchanting surroundings of Bermuda, Jamaica or the 
Bahaenas. Travel there direct in the comfort of a 
great Cunarder—the perfect introduction to your 







holiday. Consult your travel agent or nearest 
CUNARD LINE office for full details. 





7+ 


f 











LIVERPp 
ett? HAMILTON (Bermuda), K 
) & NASSAU in the 4 egy 
CARONIA thence to New York - 







GSTON 








Cunard 


For full information consult your local travel agent or apply 
CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 (Liverpool 
Central 9201); 15 Lower Regent St., London S.W.1 (White- 
hall 7890); 88 Leadenhall St., London E.C.3. (Avenue 3010). 













March 31st 1957 
Rard Sailing 

































‘Something in the City’ 


Thousands of offices both large and small have changed 
over to Stenorette ‘S’ dictation. Using the Stenorette *S’ 
is fundamentally the most simple, direct and economical 
method of reducing the time taken by everybody in 
dictation and transcription. It will boost an efficient 
secretary’s Output by as much as 40% and greatly ease 
the working day of any busy executive. 





Se nage csstenapcn ny! IN PRES 
NI) Lt nce racaceen. pening arR Rn scte tonya 


Saat te Oo 


The average cost per installation 





is about 50 guineas 


(GT. BRITAIN) LTD., DEPT. E. 
39/41 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON W.C.1, 
Write for the FREE 


16 page book of —Name_ 

the Stenorette ‘S” 

giving complete details of this 

amazingly efficient and low » 
priced dictating machine. (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 














Address 





GD 22 
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THESE ARE CHALLENGING times for 
Britain. Great strides have been made 
since the war in rebuilding our econ- 
omy. The problem is to maintain this 
progress. 

From 1949 to 1955 our total in- 
dustrial output rose by 27°, and the 
value of our exports by 58°%. British 
industry is busy, and actively develop- 
ing—there are more jobs than workers. 
Our standard of living is high. But to 
ensure still better living for Britain, we 
need still higher production, still more 
activity in competitive export markets. 
In both these ways, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
is playing its full part. 

At home, this company helps to 
supply the generators, transformers, 
switchgear and other plant needed for 
Britain’s expanding power generation 
programme; it also makes the elec- 
trical equipment by which industry uses 


Pariners in progress with 


English Electric Company 
is working for Britain 
at home and abroad 





Power for industry. Britain’s industries need more and more electric power; to meet this 
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we 


demand many new power stations are being built, and ENGLISH ELECTRIC is helping to provide 
their equipment. This picture shows shrouding being fitted to the impulse blading stage of the 
low-pressure shaft of one of many large ENGLIsH ELectric steam turbines on order for the 


Central Electricity Authority. 


this energy for production—not only 
for home demand but for the world. 

In addition, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is 
itself a vigorous and successful ex- 
porter ; about half the Group's business 
is overseas, earning foreign currency 
for Britain. 

With the world-wide experience of 
its engineers and technicians, backed 
by great manufacturing resources and 
advanced research, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
is hard at work, making an important 
twofold contribution to Britain’s 
economic progress. 





Te young men and their parents 


To any boy or young man considering a career 
in science or engineering, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
offers almost unlimited opportunities—first- 
class training, and a choice of rewarding jobs 
at home or abroad. For details, please write 
to Mr. G. S. Bosworth, Central Personnel 
Department D.2&. 
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5-MVA 
66/11-kV transformers have been installed at the Rhoc« 
Congo Border Power Corporation’s Bancroft Substation 
The Company has also supplied two 60-MVA 220/66/11-h* 
transformers to this Authority. 


Central Africa. These two ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


ENGLI SH ELE CTRI ( fits bringing you better living 


The English Electric Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
NAPIER, MARCONI'S, VULCAN FOUNDRY and ROBERT STEPHENSON & HAWTHORNS in The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Group 
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‘had pulled its chestnuts out of the fire. 





The Prime Minister 


funereally,over eastern Europe—there is only one subject in 

domestic politics. It is the Prime Minister: should he go or 
stay? His friends (and there are many of them) cry “Glory be”; 
his critics (and there are many of these, too) cry “ disaster.” But it 
is not by these cries and courftercries that the question should be 
answered ; it is by the stark test, made here by the British people and 
Parliament, of the national interest. 

Now that some sort of cease fire has sounded across the Middle 
East, there is a natural tendenty to seek to sound some sort of political 
cease fire at home. Unfortunately, if one agrees with the views on 
the Suez adventure that are set down in subsequent articles in this 
issue, this is impossible. It would be a blessed relief to be able to 
say that by its belated wisdom on Tuesday the British Government 
But—the Anglo-American 
alliance is badly hurt ; the Commonwealth is at odds (the message 
from our Ottawa correspondent on page 516 is painful to read); the 
uncommitted nations are alienated ; the canal is blocked ; there is the 
searing question mark over Suez’s effect upon Hungary. Too many 
chestnuts have been burned already. 

Inevitably, there must be a reappraisal of political leadership ; and 
it is a reappraisal that must centre on the personal position of the 
Prime Minister. It should be made clear why this question is asked, 
in this personal form. The need now is not for vindictive retribu- 
tion for the past fortnight’s errors, monumental though many believe 
them to have been ; the need is for sober recognition of the nation’s 
problems ahead. The campaign which was to try to strike Colonel 
Nasser down by force—and which has in fact pulled so much else 
down by force instead—was formally launched by a united Cabinet ; 
but statesmen and nations across the world, as well as troubled heart- 
searchers here, believe that it would not in fact have been launched, 
or pursued as it has been, under any other leadership but Sir Anthony’s. 
In many foreign countries, and especially in the uncommitted nations— 
for whose support much of the cold war will be fought in these next 
few years—Sir Anthony’s name is now suspect ; the danger is that, so 
long as he remains Prime Minister, Britain’s name will remain 
suspect, too. ‘ 

Would this matter ? Obviously it would. This is not to say that 
“ foreigners ” have any sort of voice or veto in the choice of a British 
Prime Minister. But it is in the light of Britain’s vital interests in the 
world that the British people and Parliament have to decide for them- 
selves. The reason why a British Prime Minister must not be 
personally alienated from the leaders of the uncommitted countries 
(and, very much more, must not be at loggerheads with the leaders 
of America) does not rest on any assessment of the political or moral 
worth of Mr Nehru or Mr Dulles; it rests on the opportunity that is 
then given to our real potential enemies, who are the Russians. If the 


L ET us be frank. As the dust swirls over the Middle East—and, 
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experience of the past few years has taught 
statesmen of the free world anything, it should 
surely be that the heat of the cold war (or of 
worse) depends upon one factor: the Russians 
are aggressive when they think that the non-communist 
world can be divided, and they are more peace- 
fully co-existent when they know that it is united. 
This is why the ending of the gunfire over Suez may 
spell only the beginning of the real Suez tragedy. 
There is a real danger that the dark tide of Russian 
imperialism, which only ten days ago looked momen- 
tarily as if it might even be drawing back, will rear, 
and strike again (as it struck so tragically last 
Sunday) in gleeful enjoyment of its new and lush 
breeding ground of western disunion. 

What conclusion should be drawn, especially by the 
middle of the road opinion which has for the past four 
years tended to support the Consggvatives ? Does 
it change its party allegiance? Or can it conceiv- 
ably look to one of Sir Anthony’s colleagues to 
heal the breach ? It is still possible to say “ wait 
and see.” Overseas bitterness against Sir Anthony could 
prove to be less durable than this week’s signs and 
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portents cause one to fear. The full consequences of 
Suez, and indeed the position in Suez itself, are stil] 
obscure. But unless the bitterness is diverted to where 
it should belong by some new Russian viciousness ‘and 
nobody wants that) this consummation does not look 
likely ; to trust to it would be a triumph of hope over 
evidence. And the hope will be made more tenuous 
still if Conservatives go on pretending that these events 
have been in some way a great national victory. 

Those now grievously in doubt—including very many 
who still firmly believe that present Conservative 
domestic policy is much better than present Labour 
domestic policy—still have one last question to face. 
What alternative leadership in fact is there, in the Tory 
party itself (the obvious name, despite Mr Macmillan’s 
bid, is Mr Butler), or elsewhere (they must compare him 
with Mr Gaitskell) ? Though for the moment judgment 
on the Prime Minister is being held suspended by the 
politicians themselves, in the political corridors the 
question is already being put. Sir Anthony Eden has 
always been, in a career of long public service, a man 
of principle and patriotism. There may rest upon him 
a painful but inescapable decision. 


In the Wilderness 


ITHIN ten days Egypt has been the scene of 

two of the shortest campaigns in military history : 
one, by Israel, completed ; the other, by Britain and 
France, suspended unfinished. The Israeli attack on 
the Egyptian army in Sinai and Gaza opened on 
Monday, October 29th. On Friday, November 2nd, 
Gaza fell and the Israeli government announced that 
the operation was “ practically completed.” By Sunday, 
November 4th, when the last Egyptian remnants had 
been mopped up, Israel held the whole Sinai Peninsula 
from the Gaza strip to the southern entrance of the Suez 
Canal. According to a telegram from the Israeli 
government to Mr Hammarskjéld on Monday night, 
“Since this morning, November 5th, all fighting 
ceased between Israel and Egyptian forces on land, sea 
and air and full quiet prevails.” 

This was the day on which the British and French 
paratroops landed at Port Said and Port Fuad ; sea- 
borne forces followed them 24 hours later, but by then 
only twelve hours or so remained before Sir Anthony 
Eden, giving in to world-wide pressure, notified Mr 
Hammarskjéld of the decision that the Anglo-French 
operation should stop. By midnight, when (so far as 
can be learnt) fighting did stop, the Anglo-French 
forces held the Mediterranean entrance to the Suez 
Canal but little more. Unlike the Israelis, they had 
announced their objective in advance : it was to clear 
all other forces from a strip twenty miles wide from 
Port Said to Suez, and to occupy the strip themselves. 
The Israelis had achieved their purposes, and possibly 
more ; the British and French did not achieve theirs. 

In striking this military balance it has to be conceded 


that the British and French air attack on Egypt, together 
with the threat of the British and French landing, un- 
doubtedly helped the Israelis to finish their campaign 
as quickly and neatly as they did. This air action 
started on Wednesday, October 31st, and continued for 
five days before the landing ; it destroyed the Egyptian 
air force almost totally. Like his other forces, President 
Nasser’s costly air force seems to have been a passive 
object in these campaigns ; no resolute physical resist- 
ance has matched Egypt’s political intransigence. 
Concerning each of these actions, the Israeli and the 
Anglo-French, the argument may go on for many years 
about whether they were right or wrong. What seems 
to admit of no argument is that one of them, the Israeli. 
was at any rate intelligible, and succeeded in its pur- 
pose, whereas the other, the Anglo-French, remains 
unintelligible and did not attain its purpose, whatever 
that may have been. 

Sir Anthony Eden, when he announced the 
ultimatum to Egypt on October 30th, told the 
Commons of the grounds for the action he was taking 
—“ Unless hostilities can quickly be stopped, free 
passage through the canal will be jeopardised ”—and 
of its purpose: “To separate the belligerants and to 
guarantee freedom of transit through the canal by the 
ships of all nations.” True, the combatants are 


now separated, but they had separated themselves 
before the British and French troops landed, and 
even now it is not the British and French that 
keep them apart. “Action has to be rapid,” the 
Prime Minister told the Commons on the 31st: 
there was not time to wait upon the procedures 
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of the United Nations. This was of the essence of 
the British case, but in the end action was inexplicably 
slow. Day after day went by with the world hourly 
expecting the news of a landing, while the pressure of 
the world’s and its own opinion bore down upon 
Britain: most of the Commonwealth, the United States, 
the European partners in Nato, nearly the whole of the 
United Nations, and finally, on Monday, Mr Bulganin, 
unperturbed by his government’s atrocious misdeeds 
in Hungary, threatening without disguise to “ crush the 
aggression . . . by the use of force.” While these pres- 
sures accumulated, the revulsion in the Arab states was 
dealing heavy blows at the Middle Eastern interests 
which the British action had been designed to protect. 
The Iraq pipelines across Syria were put out of action ; 
disorders flamed up in Kuwait, Bahrain, and Qatar ; 
the canal itself was blocked. It remains uncertain 
what pieces of the British 
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Despairing of so quick an answer, Mr Hammarskjéld 
on his own initiative extended the time limit for a cease- 
fire to § a.m. on Monday. But when that time limit 
in turn expired, of the four countries involved, only 
Egypt had accepted the resolution. Israel had asked for 
further clarification. Britain and France were silent ; 
their paratroops were landing early on Monday. For 
the moment the Assembly contented itself with 
approving the establishment of an emergency inter- 
national force. The telegram informing Britain of this 
crossed with the replies to the two resolutions 
of the previous day. Israel declared itself ready 
to agree to a cease-fire (but said nothing about 
withdrawing to the armistice line or about the inter- 
national police force). The British and French said 
that as soon as Israel and Egypt accepted, and the 
United Nations endorsed, a plan for an international 

force, Britain and France 
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would stop all military 
action. The United King- 
dom representative next 
declared that all bombing 
of Egyptian territory had 
ceased. But by then New 
York knew of the landings. 

When the Assembly met 
on November 6th, it was 
baffled by another British 
smoke screen : the vague 
and conflicting information 
about a cease-fire (which 
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the quick formation of an 





world security have given 
way, and that the United Nations must reform itself 
if this kind of anarchy is not to become perpeutal. 


The British and French tug-of-war with the United 
Nations opened when Britain and France used their 
Vetoes in the Security Council and called into action the 

“uniting for peace” procedure which permits the 
Assembly to act on its own. The Assembly then 
met in special session, and on November 2nd called 
on Israel to withdraw behind the 1949 armistice lines 
and on all parties to cease fire. UNO stopped short of 
applying the label “ aggressor ” to anybody at this stage. 
British and French dealings with the United Nations 
from then onwards were clearly dictated by the desire 
to establish a position in Egypt before the breach with 
the Assembly became total. At first the two governments 
talked back and refused to comply. The Assembly in 
the early hours of Sunday, November 4th, resolved : 
(1) that the Secretary General should within 48 hours 
submit plans for an emergency United Nations police 
force ; and (2) that the cease-fire resolution should be 
complied with within 12 hours. 


emergency police force, the 
Assembly turned to Mr Hammarskjéld’s proposals for 
the force. Into the middle of this discussion Mr Eden 
dropped his surprise packet of a promise of cease-fire 
at midnight. 

Britain’s declaration of a cease-fire differed by one 
vital omission from the conditional acceptance of the 
previous day. It was still contingent on the setting up 
of a competent international force: there was, however, 
no longer the condition that Egypt and Israel should 
accept this police force, but only that they should 
accept an unconditional cease-fire (which they had in 
fact done on November 4th and 5th respectively). 

Naturally the Assembly welcomed the British and 
French decision, but was it the Assembly that caused 
the decision ? Britain and France had been fencing 
with the United Nations for some days. Ingenuity 
could have kept it in play a little longer ; but something 
changed the plan. Expressions of disquiet and dissent 
must have been coming in greater or less degree from 
many other sources at home and abroad, but only from 
one was there any decisive new development on 
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Monday that might explain Tuesday's decision to 
halt the adventure. 

The new development on Monday was Mr 
Bulganin’s threat to intervene with force, a threat which 
it was possible neither to accept with a good grace 
nor to ignore with safety. By his letter of Monday, 
Mr Bulganin gave formal notice that the Soviet Union 
will stop short of no means to prevent the reassertion 
by Britain and France of their former control of the 
Middle East. Most people will assume, and probably 
rightly, that Moscow—in spite of Mr Bulganin’s 
unaffected reference to the rockets—would not be pre- 
pared, or not at this stage, to start a world war on 
account of the Middle East. There are, however, ways 
short of a world war in which Moscow can intervene 
in the region—ways that are all the more easy and 
practicable when Britain and France, largely because 
of their own actions, are at odds with their natural ally, 
the United States, and on almost intolerably bad terms 
with nearly every state inf the region. 


* 


So sombre is this picture that it may seem hopeless 
to search it for the possibility of constructive arrange- 
ments by which the Middle East, instead of dissolving 
in anarchy and violence, may serve the world and 
develop into a stable and prosperous region. This, 
however, has to be done. It can hardly be done by the 
first and most obvious formula, which recommends 
itself almost inevitably to the Assembly of the United 
Nations: the simple request to everybody to go home. 
Understandably, the Israelis have no intention of going 
home until they have a peace settlement in their hands. 
Britain and France have agreed to hand over to an 


H ISTORY did not wait while the last lap of the 

four-yearly political marathon in the United States 
was being run. Now, with huzzas echoing in his ears, 
the winner finds himself face to face with questions as 
urgent and as formidable as any posed to a President 
since Abraham Lincoln made his sombre way to Wash- 
ington for his inauguration. What is the consequence 
for his country, for the world, and for the transatlantic 
alliance, now without doubt in its deepest trough, of 
President Eisenhower’s great victory ? 

It was always expected that the President would win 
again. In fact he has won by what the race-goers call 
a distance. Yet he has not succeeded in carrying his 
party in Congress to the winning-post with him. It is a 
personal triumph without precedent ; but, by the same 
token, it stands as brusque proof to the Republicans 
that, after four years’ occupation of the White House 


and four years of prosperity in the country, they are 
still a minority party. 


President in 
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international United Nations force, but if, having 
landed, they were to leave before it arrived, they might 
possibly do more harm than good. But if the UN force 
is to keep the two sides effectively separated, it will nec 
Egyptian and Israeli agreement to the positions it is | 
take up; for Mr Hammarskjold has said that it will no: 
be organised to operate without the consent of the lo 2! 
government. No automatic solutions, therefore, cre 
available ; the unlamented status quo ante cannot be 
restored. The UN force can do no more, at best, than 
hold the ring ; it can solve nothing. 

All the elements necessary to peace in the Middle Eas: 
have become alive and must be put in order—the future 
of the canal; the problem (not, as is supposed. 
identical) of the Egyptian monopoly of the means of 
transport from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean ; 
Israel’s right to security and to freedom from blockade : 
the intolerable irritant of the unsigned peace, the 
unrecognised frontiers, and the unobserved armistice 
left behind by the Palestine war. 

Here the United Nations may have the chance io 
perform its first act of pacification on the creative leve! 
of world politics. From the endless unrest on the 
borders of Israel, from the Suez Canal dispute, from the 
persistent concealed crisis along the oil pipelines, and 
from the conflict between Colonel Nasser and Britain. 
the need can equally be deduced for an international] 
strip of territory from the Gulf of Aqaba to Gaza. This 
would at once separate Israel from Egypt and link the 
oil-producing Arab countries to the Mediterranean by 
a channel legally immune from Egyptian or Israeli 
interference. Clearly it could not be attained without 
a general settlement between Israel and the Arabs, and 
between the canal users and Egypt. Those settlemenis 
have to be wrested from the present turmoil. 


the Saddle 


In his congratulation to the President Mr Stevenson 
said that, with the verdict given “ we are all Americans.” 
That is President Eisenhower’s strength today. 
Refreshed by this massive vote of confidence, he is 2 
national leader in a sense not seen before in peacetime 
in any democracy. On the issues at home of civil rights 
and Negro schooling, calling as they do for something 
like Lincoln’s own sagacity and resolve, he is in a 
position to propound a national policy; on the still 
greater issues of peace or war in the world, at least 
as challenging as any that faced Wilson or Franklin 
Roosevelt, he can speak for America. He can be, 
personally, the hope of his country and the world. 

All this is true ; but it is mere rhetoric if we do not 
weigh also the President’s liabilities. The people have 
chosen him, but not his party ; and, both by law and 
by the fact of his age, his party must choose another 
champion next time. From now forward, in the party 
reckoning, President Eisenhower’s influence wanes— 
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and, though the war of the succession is bitter, Mr 
Nixon’s waxes. But cannot the President, with his 
mandate, now make his own coalition ? In his wrestle 
with Congress to make good his policies, both at home 
and abroad, he has to look beyond party alignments. 
Already in the midst of the fevered campaigning he has 
shown his willingness to do this. His government can- 
not be accused, at any rate during these last days, of 
suspending its policies for the sake of politics ; the 
charge, for instance, that during an election the Jewish 
vote must be a muzzle has been refuted. The charge 
that does stand, more accusing than ever, is that the 
Eisenhower Administration, while having a policy 
towards the world, has consistently lacked policies for 
particular parts of it. It has had an attitude but no solu- 
tions, a diagnosis but no remedies. It must bear its 
share—ungrateful though it may seem to say so—for 
the international anarchy. If the determination now 
reported from Washington to wrest out of the present 
smouldering embers a permanent settlement of Middle 
Eastern frontiers and refugees had been pressed before 
with wisdom and a consistent resolve, how different 
might our predicament have been today. 

That is above all the challenge to the President and 
to his Secretary of State, whoever he may be. While 
the President has, after all, grown in fitness and health, 
Mr Dulles has been sadly stricken by serious illness. 
All will wish him well ; but all, too, will hope that in 
the coming months the combination of generalities and 
improvised manceuvres, which has become too much 
the mode of American foreign policy, will be replaced 


Hungary and the 


T= horror and tragedy of the Soviet reconquest of 
Hungary have been obscured for too many of us 
both by the cutting of communications between Hun- 
gary and the outside world and by the smoke of war in 
Egypt. To praise the Hungarians for their heroic and 
protracted resistance to the Soviet Army would be 
presumptuous, but two significant lessons can be drawn 
from their conduct. The first is that communism is 
profoundly unpopular with the very people whom it is 
supposed to benefit most ; many Hungarian workers 
have now paid with their lives for their refusal to rest 
content with any modified, more “ liberal,” communist 
regime. The second flows from the evidence—con- 
firmed, less dramatically, in other communist countries 
—that ‘the ability of communist regimes to fasten 
mental and spiritual blinkers on the younger generation 
has been prodigiously overrated. The students whose 
demonstrations sparked off the Hungarian revolt were 
also demonstrating the ineffectiveness of communist 
double-think on what should have been its most promis- 
ing and malleable material, the young men and women 
who know no other world. 

It is not possible to discover how it came about that 
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by the particularities which alone can meet the bill of 
accounts now rendered by the war in the Middle East, 
by the Hungarian tragedy and by the renewal, at both 
points of crisis, of the Russian threat. It means making 
a foreign policy that looks ahead instead of looking, 
politically, over its shoulder. 

To British eyes, and indeed in the whole world 
balance, the first question is how swiftly the alliance, 
bruised and almost broken by what has happened, can 
be repaired. It is without any question the President’s 
own desire to repair it. No man was more shocked 
or more affronted both by what the British and French 
governments did in Egypt and by the way in which, 
without consultation or warning to their allies, they 
did it. Yet no man, after the first anger, was more 
intent upon rescuing the partnership; and in this, 
as so often, he has reflected, as many American 
commentators have done, the surprising amount of 
sympathy, even though critical, shown by ordinary 
citizens. The President is a man of simple faith. The 
re-entry of Russia bearing menaces confirms again his 
conviction that, at all costs, the western powers must 
stand together ; and here indeed is still the overriding 
test. The transatlantic alliance cannot be restored 
simply by the President, for all the confidence his 
people have given him. It will need the backing of 
Congress itself, now resentful and suspicious of 
European intentions and open to the pressures of a 
more isolationist mood. And it will need, too, a meta- 
morphosis in the leaders on this side of the Atlantic who 
have placed the alliance thus in the hazard. 


European Future 


the Hungarian patriots suffered such a violent change 
of fortune, from apparent victory to crushing defeat, 
or whether in fact they were not really doomed from 
the start. For the Russians, the sticking point probably 
came when Mr Nagy announced his country’s 
neutrality and its desire to get rid of the Red Army. 
His formation two days later of what seems to have 
been intended to be a genuine multi-party government 
took place after Soviet reinforcements had begun to 
roll into Hungary. But whether the earlier Soviet offer 
to discuss withdrawing troops was genuine or only a 
feint to gain time, whether the change of policy, if such 
there was, was advocated by the whole Soviet leader- 
ship or whether it was imposed by the Army—the 
answers to these questions remain obscure. 

So does the future of Hungary. The new prime 
minister, Mr Janos Kadar, was imprisoned by Rakosi 
as a potential Titoist in 1951, although since his release 
about two years ago he seems to have kept his “ national 
communism ” within discreet bounds. His appoint- 
ment, his programme of very moderate reforms and 
the official denunciations of both “ the Rakosi clique ” 
and of Mr Nagy all suggest that Moscow will try to 
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damp down popular discontent while maintaining its 
iron grip on the country, by introducing a very 
carefully controlled Gomulka-type regime. This 
experiment is unlikely to succeed. Savage repression— 
and the meagre reports coming out of Hungary suggest 
that this is no exaggeration—and the bitter resentment 
of the oppressed will not produce a propitious climate 
for a “liberalised”? communist regime ; and even if 
the government makes a genuine attempt to overcome 
the country’s economic plight and raise living standards, 
its efforts will be seriously hampered by the non- 
co-operation, and even the passive resistance, of the 
workers. Large-scale Russian help, if it is forthcoming, 
may help the regime, but it will not make it popular. 
Elsewhere in eastern Europe, the ruthless crushing 
of the Hungarian revolt has flashed a warning signal. 
In all of them except Poland, the communists have all 
along shown great reluctance and timidity about 
“ liberalisation ” and they have not so far found them- 
selves pushed irresistibly from behind by popular feel- 
ing. The Hungarian revolt will only confirm them in 
their suspicion of dangerous experiments ; their press 
and radio are already joined in a nauseating chorus in 
praise of the Red Army’s suppression of the “ counter- 
revolutionary terror” in Hungary. Even the Jugoslav 
communists, evidently alarmed by the heady influence 
that the Hungarian patriots might exert elsewhere, 
have subscribed to this wicked travesty of the facts. 
It is, however, in Poland that the Hungarian crisis 
will have the most significant repercussions. Mr 
Gomulka has so far shown great skill in riding the 
storm of popular discontent (his performance is 
discussed further in a Note on page §00). He 
has treated the reconquest of Hungary with a marked 
lack of official enthusiasm. But he will probably be 
more helped than hindered by Russia’s ruthless action. 
On the one hand it should bring sharply back to a grim 


Think Again, 


1h goed one commoner signed Magna Carta, and he 

was the Mayor of London—subsequently made 
Lord Mayor by John, the same sovereign. The City is 
now the smallest local government area in the country, 
but its head still has something of the same pre- 
eminence. Within the square mile he takes precedence 
of everyone but the monarch, and even she must ask 
his leave to enter. He may be called upon by the Foreign 
Office to help in entertaining distinguished visitors ; 
he may travel widely abroad on visits of civic good-will 
(Sir Cuthbert Ackroyd, who retires from the office 
this week, has been to Austria, Germany, Italy, the 
United States and Northern Ireland, as well as Edin- 
burgh and Cardiff during his year of office) ; he gives 
state banquets to which the Queen and her ministers 
are invited ; he has a seat in the Privy Council. He is, 
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reality those Poles who have been made dizzy by their 
success in retreating from Stalinism. And on the other 
hand the obvious resentment in Poland at Russian 
ruthlessness will strengthen Mr Gomulka’s hand when 
dealing with the Russians. 

Thus on a coldly cynical calculation, and leaving 
the deep and simmering popular resentment out of 
account, the Russians can hope to reap from their action 
in Hungary immediate short-term benefits throughout 
eastern Europe. But to off-set this, they have seriously 
increased their military liabilities. They have made a 
blatant demonstration that the communist regimes of 
eastern Europe rest nakedly on the presence or 
proximity of the Red Army, and this demonstration 
must increase the peoples’ hatred of the communists. 
What is more, the Hungarian revolt revealed that satel- 
lite armies cannot be trusted to fight for their Russian 
masters against their own people and perhaps not 
against anyone else either. In spite of continued talk 
about the eventual withdrawal of the Red Army from 
Hungary, the Russians are more likely to find them- 
selves obliged now not only to maintain, but even to 
increase their pre-revolt garrison in Hungary and 
possibly elsewhere as well; and they will probably 
consider it wise to cross the greater part of the satellite 
armies off their list of military assets. 

More problematic, but in the long run more signifi- 
cant, is the damage which Russian ruthlessness will 
have done to the power of communism to attract new 
converts outside the communist world. True, the 
lessons that should be drawn from the Hungarian 
tragedy, especially by the under-developed countries of 
Asia and Africa, are bound to be at least partially 
obscured and distorted by the Anglo-French interven- 
tion in Egypt, and this is lamentable. But to the extent 
that they do strike home, the sacrifices of the Hungarian 
patriots will not have been entirely wasted. 








Whittington ? 


in fact, the constitutional (and temporary) sovereign of 
the City, and he is pretty sure of a baronetcy. 

Two doubts arise in the mind on contemplating all 
this magnificence : one is whether, now that more and 
more big firms are on the move’ out of the centre, the 
City still means enough to justify the continuance of 
the pomp. Another is whether there will for long be 
people who can afford the time and money demanded 
by the office. The first can quickly be disposed of, for 
the spiritual centre of business remains firmly in the 
Stock Exchange and the Bank of England, however 
far firms may stray geographically, and there is no lack 
of businessmen who belong to the livery companies 
which are the backbone of City ceremonial and tradi- 
tion. The second doubt is much greater, and, in this 
week when Sir Cuthbert Ackroyd hands over to his 
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successor, Alderman Colonel Sir Cullum Welch, it may 
be worth looking at the duties and responsibilities of 
the Lord Mayor in order to consider it. 

How does a present-day Whittington set about 
achieving his ambition ?. The usual path is as follows. 
First, the hopeful young man must be a liveryman of 
a City company: this can be inherited, bought or earned 
by “ apprenticeship ” to an existing liveryman. Then he 
may be elected from one of the wards of the City into 
the Common Council, the City’s House of Commons 
(as Sir Cullum was from 1931 to 1947). The ward 
electors are all those who pay rates in the city of {10 
and over, and councilmen must be of the same status, 
or householders within their wards. The elections, held 
every year, are in a few cases contested, although not 
with any great bitterness. While it is not strictly neces- 
sary for a Lord Mayor to have been in the Common 
Council, he must be an alderman—these, confusingly, 
are also elected from the wards, but their elections are 
for life. (Sir Cullum became an alderman in 1947, on 
ceasing to be a member of the Common Council.) The 
Court of Aldermen stands roughly in the position of 
the House of Lords in the constitution of the City— 
it regulates admissions to the freemanship of the City, 
and to the livery companies, lays down provisions for 
the ward elections, and is a court of justice, the alder- 
man becoming justice of the peace on election. 


* 


The step which determines Whittington’s fate is this 
election to the Court of Aldermen, for the existing court 
veto any election if it thinks the man elected is not 


suitable, either personally or financially, to be one of its . 


number. The scrutiny here is pretty close, with 
regard not only to the qualities usually expected of an 
elected man—popularity, good reputation, and so on— 
but also to the possession of a big bank roll and the 
kind of job which permits the holder to spend a great 
deal of time attending (unpaid) to\work outside the 
normal range of business. For an elected alderman is 
more or less predestined to become, if he wants, a Lord 
Mayor. Before he reaches this eminence, he will pass 
one year as Sheriff, for the City has the privilege of elect- 
ing its sheriffs although they are officers of the Queen ; 
of each year’s two sheriffs, one will be an alderman and 
the other not, and as the Lord Mayor must have held 
both offices, the one who is both is in the direct line 
for the highest office. When a man becomes Sheriff, the 
burden of public duty has already begun to be severe, 
for a Sheriff pays a share of the City’s entertaining, must 
constantly (more constantly than the ordinary members) 
be attending the Court of Aldermen or that of Common 
Council, and he has the additional responsibility of 
being Execution Officer of the Old Bailey. 

While the Sheriff's year is a busy one, the Lord 
Mayor’s year of office might put a strain, both physically 
and financially, on anybody in the kingdom. The Lord 
Mayor must leave home to live for a year in the Man- 
sion House, and from there—to judge from a recent 
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Lord Mayor’s diary—he will have an average of some 
four engagements of one kind or another each day, five 
days a week, for a year. During his year he will make 
about 1,200 speeches (royally non-political and non- 
partisan) of various lengths. He will visit officially all 
the 82 livery companies and the 26 wards of the city, 
speak at state banquets, at the City’s schools, and so 
on. Although he may well be a Jew or a Roman 
Catholic, he is a trustee of St. Paul’s Cathedral : he is 
honorary head of the City’s Army and RAF units. 
He is chief magistrate of the City, with a court in the 
Mansion House, where he sits about twice a week, to 
deal with the usual motoring offences and applications 
—the City, surprising as it may seem to those who know 
Fleet Street, has virtually no drunks in its courts. The 
Lord Mayor’s Appeal Funds, in aid of those who suffer 
from disaster, are worked out in an agreed mechanism 
with the Bank of England—but that does not alter the 
fact that he has a lot of work in connection with them 
when they occur. Add to all this regular work his 
appearances in connection with junketings such as the 
Bolshoi visit, and it can be seen that, whatever the 
attractions of being for a year a quasi-royal figure, his 
job is certainly no sinecure. 

The Lord Mayor not only has to be able to spare 
this whole year away from his work ; he has also to 
spend a great deal of money. The official salary attach- 
ing to the post is £12,500—but it is conservatively 
estimated that he must spend some £15,000 to £20,000 
more, mainly on entertaining. It is, of course, an advan- 
tage to firms to number a Lord Mayor among their 
officers, but they cannot very well pay him more be- 
cause of it, and the expense must come for the most 
part out of his own pocket. It is a tradition that he 
should not spend more than is needed to keep up the 
customary dignity of the position, and he must consult 
with an advisory body of aldermen before accepting 
invitations abroad— invitations which may commit their 
successors to have the hosts back and to give them a 
banquet. The scale of hospitality must also be kept 
within the traditional limits, to avoid invidious compari- 
sons between the amounts spent by the various 
incumbents, while even details such as the provision of 
an extra cigar at a dinner for three hundred people may 
make a very large difference in the budget. The union 
of Lord Mayors and future Lord Mayors operates a 
tactful restrictive practice about these matters. The 
office is certainly a great maker of good will for British 
business abroad, and a symbol of the great days of the 
City as the banking house of the world, and at present 
there seems no shortage of men able and willing to fill 
the post—those in the know hint that the next five 
Lord Mayors are likely to do the City good service. But 
for how long more will people be able to afford either 
so much time or so much money ? 

As it happens, this week’s ceremony raises this ques- 
tion in a rather embarrassing form. The Lord Mayor’s 
Show, the pageant which accompanies the incoming 
Lord Mayor, with his predecessor, to the Law Courts to 
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take the oath before the Lord Chief Justice as the 
sovereign’s representative, was due to take place as 
this issue of The Economist appeared. Traditionally, 
the show is arranged to illustrate the interests of the 
new Mayor, and has of recent years usually been put 
together, somewhat haphazardly, by the companies with 
which he is connected. This year the incoming Lord 
Mavor is a solicitor ; as this is not a profession whose 
activities can picturesquely be shown on floats, the show 
is being organised and paid for by the British 
Aluminium Company, who have employed one designer 
to create a combined history of and boost for aluminium. 
It will no doubt be very good publicity for them. One 
cannot take exception to this—one previous show, for 
example, was in honour of the Wool Secretariat, and 
Lord Mayors have not paid for their shows for some 
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thirty years—but it opens out a rather uncomfortable 
picture of future Lord Mayors, under the pressure of 
taxation, presenting their dinners by courtesy of Wizzo 
the Wonder Washer, or entertaining the head of a 
foreign state at the expense of Kozy Katering Ltd. 

Perhaps this would be a logical way out of the diffi- 
culties of financing a post which makes such enormous 
demands on the holder. But one may ask whether, 
rather than come to this, new thought should no: be 
given to the whole problem of financing and filling thi 
office. It does not particularly matter that the whole 
thing is thoroughly undemocratic, for the City is one 
of the few places which can, for the moment, afiord 
to remain an unashamed plutocracy. What does matter 
ss that the post may become either untenable or 
undignified. 


1S 





Bills in Prospect 


HE Queen’s Speech on Tuesday was overshadowed by 

events in the Middle East ; it also seems to have been 
a little dog-eared by them. It is true that the only major— 
and regrettable—omission among measures that Government 
spokesmen had foreshadowed is that there is to be no action 
on gambling reform, according to Lord Selkirk, because 
“consultations have revealed differences of.opinion.” But 
several minor projected measures seem to have been held up 
in the sieve, presumably because for the first few weeks of 
the session at least the House will want to spend much of its 
time talking about more pressing things than pensioners’ 
de-retirement. From the score or so of measures mentioned 
in the speech, four call for detailed comment. 


* 


The Rents Bill looks like being by far the most important 
piece of legislation in the session. It is also to be one of 
the first to be handled, and has already been published. In 
it Mr Sandys strikes a sensible and fairly bold blow at the 
fatuities and waste of the present system of rent restriction. 
As the Minister hinted at Llandudno the bill proposes to 
free immediately not only all those owner-occupied houses 
which would at present be subject to control if they were 
lei, but also a slice of the more highly rated properties which 
have tenants in them. At present the upper limits of rent 
control are {100 rateable value in London, {90 in Scotland 
and {75 elsewhere ; the new limits will be £40 in London 
and Scotland and £30 elsewhere. The effect will be to free 
from control about 800,000 of the better-class rented houses, 
in addition to the 4} million that are owner-occupied. 
The bill also provides for the graded decontrol of further 
categories of houses by ministerial order (which could be 
important if Mr Sandys means business in his stated inten- 
tion of “ getting rid by stages of rent control altogether ”’) 


and for the automatic termination of control as houses fall 
vacant. 






Meanwhile, however, the bill will leave more than 4} 
million houses still (temporarily ?) subject to control ; for 
these houses controlled rents are to be placed on a more 
reasonable and uniform basis. The new maximum rents 
will be equal to twice the gross value of a house where the 
landlord is responsible for repairs, and 14 times this figure 
where he is not responsible. No rent increase whatever will 
be allowed if a tenant holds, or can secure, a certificate of 
disrepair ; if at some subsequent date the landlord defaults 
in his obligations, the maximum rent chargeable will revert 
to the lower of the permitted figures. Landlords must also 
givé three months’ notice of their intentions, and confine 
increases for a further six months to not more than 7s. 6< 
a week. 

Two questions should be asked. First, is the route taken 
towards decontrol the best and the speediest? The 
expedient of releasing dwellings as they fall vacant was tried 
before the war, when it did not work well. Experience then 
suggested that the arrangement tends to embitter relation- 
ships between landlords and tenants, and that its effects are 
very slow. It would be much better to proceed faster with 
wholesale measures of decontrol. In particular, it is vital 
that enough dwellings should be released initially to have 
an appreciable impact upon the housing situation and to 
avert the resentment engendered by large rent increases 
concentrated on a narrow front. Judged by this criterion 
the first instalment of decontrol (which covers about 15 per 
cent of rented properties) is not large enough. 

Secondly, will the proposed system of maximum rents 
form a more serviceable interim measure than M: 
Macmillan’s ill-fated “ mouldy turnip” in the last Parlia- 
ment? Mr Sandys’s bill starts off with a great economic 
advantage over Mr Macmillan’s ; it is, however, an economic 
advantage that could also be a source of political difficulty 
Under the new rating system the gross values to which rents 
will be related have been uniformly calculated for England 
and Wales and are themselves based on 1939 rental values ; 
they provide without doubt the most equitable and up-to- 
date basis for rent revision which is available (Scotland, 
which has an unreformed rating system, has had to settle 
for the unsatisfactory device of allowing a simple percentage 
increase in coatrolled rents). The political difficulty about 
the English solution, however, is that permitted rent 
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increases will vary very considerably, because of present rent 
anomalies ; tenants who have been unduly favoured under 
the long-ossified control will face quite sizeable increases, 
while other tenants may not suffer an increase at all. But 
there are two political mitigations. First, Mr Sandys’s bill 
seems to provide a more potent incentive than did Mr 
Macmillan’s for landlords to put their properties in decent 
condition—without which no increase can be claimed. 
Secondly, even Labour spokesmen will find it difficult to 
contend that maximum rents which will be something like 
twice their 1939 equivalents are oppressive or unreasonable. 
All in all, this first bill of the session, though it has minor 
blemishes, seems to be a reasonably well-conceived measure 
—and just a little bolder than appeared probable when 
Mr Sandys first adumbrated it at Llandudno a month ago. 


* 


The Homicide Bill, which has also been published, has 
two main groups of proposals. First, it changes the 
law of murder in four ways: it abolishes the 
doctrine of “ constructive malice”; it allows the responsi- 
bility of murderers suffering from abnormality of mind 
(including those at present outside the scope of the 
McNaghten rules) to be “diminished,” and they will 
instead be convicted of manslaughter ; provocation by words 
is expressly put on the same footing as other provocation, 
and the jury is to determine whether the provocation was 
such as to constitute a defence ;.the survivors of genuine 
suicide pacts will be convicted of manslaughter, instead of 
murder. 

Secondly, the Bill limits the death penalty to five classes 
of murder, in all of which the Government has obviously 
had in mind public and police anxiety lest abolition would 
increase murders committed by professional criminals. 
Thus a murder done in the commission of theft will attract 
the death penalty (though whether a person who uninten- 
tionally kills someone while robbing him will in fact be con- 
victed of murder depends on how the judges interpret the 
law when the doctrine of constructive malice is abolished). 
The other murders that will attract the death penalty will 
be those committed to avoid or prevent an arrest ; murders 
of policemen and of prison officers ; and murders by shoot- 
ing or by causing an explosion (presumably to deter gang- 
sters and political criminals). The death penalty is also 
retained for multiple murders. 

All other murders will be punishable by imprisonment for 
life, and the Government has wisely not attempted to retain 
hanging for poisoners and sexual murderers, as the Labour 
Government tried to do in the compromise clause put into 
the Criminal Justice Bill in 1948. The Bill, in fact, goes 
farther than one had expected. Bentley would not have 
been hanged under it, for the death penalty, even where 
still applicable, will only be passed on the person who 
actually commits the crime, Nevertheless there will still 
be cases which will attract the full glare of undesirable 
publicity because a person’s life will be at stake; for 
instance, Mrs Ellis could have been hanged even under this 
Bill, and so could Heath as a multiple murderer, if they 
were unable to establish a defence of provocation or 
diminished responsibility. 

The abolitionists’ course should thus be clear. Let them 
vote as they like on the Government’s bill (for which the 
whips will be on), but let them then unite to make non- 
sense of it by doing all they can to press through Mr Silver- 
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man’s private members’ bill for total abolition as well. In 
view of the debates ahead, it is worth drawing attention to 
the figures released last week of the number of murders in 
January to September this year compared with the same 
period of 1955. Abolitionists will, rightly, not cite the small 
fall this year (122 against 125) as evidence that the suspen- 
sion of hanging since Mr Silverman’s bill received its 
second reading in February has actually reduced the murder 
rate: comparisons have to be made over a long period of 
years before any conclusions can be drawn. But what use, 
one wonders, would abolitionists have made of the figures 
if they had “ shown a trend ” even slightly the other way ? 


* 


The most significant things about the third major project 
revealed on Tuesday, that for Lords Reform, are that the 
Queen’s Speech refers only to reform of the “ composition ” 
of the House—there is no question of changing its powers ; 
and that the speech says only that the Government will 
“ put forward proposals ”—Méinisters are not committed to 
legislation. This is to be an attempt to tackle Lord 
Salisbury’s abiding worry that the House of Lords is 
steadily declining in value because a few, ageing Labour 
peers simply cannot sustain the role of Opposition. 

What the Government has in mind is not at all clear. 
It may again try to get a negotiated settlement, but Labour 
is now most unlikely to co-operate ; the Lords vote on hang- 
ing settled that, by (wrongly) reviving all Labour’s 
prejudices against the Upper House. The Government can 
still talk with the Liberals, and possibly produce a white 
paper. It seems likely that Ministers are thinking of 
a fairly limited operation, designed to create a batch of 50 
or more Labour and Liberal peers—probably life peers, 
some of them women—and at the same time to change the 
standing orders so as formally to exclude the backwoods- 
men, who at present turn up only when the House is 
discussing hanging or television or how to shoot rabbits. 
But the Government will never get the extra Labour peers 
if it cannot offer them at least a daily expense allowance. 
This, in turn, will revive the never very dormant agitation 
for a rise in MPs’ pay. It may be that Lord Salisbury’s 
powers of persuasion are being underrated, but the reaction 
to this new gambit on Lords Reform must be one of believ- 
ing it when we see it. 


* 


A fourth measure that deserves some comment is the 
proposed Shop Hours Bill. The relevant passage from 
the Queen’s Speech says that Parliament “will be invited 
to approve a bill to amend the law about the closing hours 
of shops and related matters.” The interest of this is that 
it presumably means that the Government is going to brave 
the disgruntlement of the TUC by delaying full imple- 
mentation of the “shop and office workers’ charter” 
recommended in the Gowers Reports of 1947 and 1949. 
No tears need be shed about this delay. One had always 
suspected that Parliament would be in danger of making 
an ass of itself if it tried to set about legislating on a 
report which, if implemented in full, would attempt to 
regulate the temperatures of offices and shops, and to 
prescribe the numbers of lavatories and wash basins to 
be installed. 

But there may also be some dangers even in a limited 
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Shop Hours Bill. Two points need to be made. First, it 
bas never been clear why one-man shopkeepers should be 
subject to a compulsory closing hour at all ; if the new 
bill follows the pattern adumbrated a year ago, however, it 
may oblige some of them to close down an hour earlier, 
so as not to be “ unfair ” to shops that employ wage earners. 
If so, the bill will be a compulsory restrictive practice. 

Secondly, it is to be hoped that the new bill will be 
less rigid than existing legislation, and allow shops even 
within one local authority area to stagger their half-days 
and experiment without impediment with such devices 
as late night opening and Monday closing ; the shopworkers’ 
union is now powerful enough to prevent exploitation of 
staff and to get extra remuneration for any assistants asked 
to take their days and half-days off at unpopular times. 
Unfortunately, neither the union nor the Government seems 
to realise this, 

The other measures outlined in the Queen’s speech 
can be dealt with in more summary form. The speech 
referred to the coming independence of the Gold Coast 
on March 6th next and to constitutional developments in 
the Caribbean and British Guiana; the proposed integra- 
tion of Malta, incidentally, was not mentioned. At home 
the anti-dumping bill held over from the last session is 
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being revived and has added significance when freer trade 
is being canvassed ; the voluntary film levy is to be made 
compulsory ; the politically uncontroversial proposals for 
financial assistance for the railways will require legislation, 


and there will be a (possibly more controversial) measure 
for greater regional devolution in electricity supply. The 
bill for compensation for subsidence caused by coal mining 
is to be brought in, as is another for continuing aid 
to fishing ; the provisions for back pay for the police, the 
revision of Scottish housing subsidies, and consideration of 
coming review of local government finance are as expected. 

There is only one comparative surprise. Legislation is to 
be introduced not only to make permanent the “ existing 
emergency powers in respect of hire purchase and hiring 
agreements,” but also “to regulate borrowing by hire pur- 
chase companies.” Parliament should not let this bill pass 
without debate ; the cumulative evidence that the Govern- 
ment is inclined to regard the whole system of hire purchase 
as merely an administratively untidy nuisance is getting 
rather disturbing. Hire purchase is a logical development 
of expanding consumption in an expanding society ; there 
is a case for curbing it at times of financial crisis, but not for 
feeling that the duty of government is to stand continuingly 
in its way. 








Notes of the 





Week 








Tory Revolt? 


ORY reactions to the crisis seem to be in a state of 
7 silently seething chaos. Is there a possibility of 
revolt by the Suez group against the cease fire? As it 
becomes clear that the consequences of any settlement are 
not going to be exactly those which the Prime Minister 
claimed on Tuesday, there quite conceivably is. A speech 
by any one of the group’s leaders could set it alight. But 
the fuel for this sort of revolt is not necessarily tinder dry. 
Some Suez members may feel that their task now is to 
defend Sir Anthony against what could be a mortal attack 
for having tried to follow their policy, instead of attacking 
him themselves for having eventually desisted from it. For 
the moderates, they fear, are moving towards control of the 
party. 

The future tactics of the moderates, however, are equally 
in doubt. There were a large number of Tory MPs who 
were instinctively opposed to the use of force at Suez from 
the start; they now seem to have reached the stage of 
explaining to themselves, but not to the public, why they 
did not promptly say so. It is easy for an outsider, but not 
so easy at Westminster itself, to criticise them for this 
caution. They were dumbfounded by the initial news of 
the assault ; they felt that they deserved time for reflection 
before committing what they assumed would be personal as 
well as party political suicide ; and the noisiness of the 
Opposition backbenchers did not make things any easier 
for them, suggesting as it did that any surrender then would 





be surrender to disorder. Then, on Sunday, came news of 
Mr Nutting’s resignation. The moderates’ reaction to this 
was intriguing. They did not think that Mr Nutting had 
been braver than they, but suddenly realised that he had 
probably been brighter. In their view, Mr Nutting, having 
followed the elder Anthony in so much, has now also 
followed him in this: that he has resigned office at an early 
stage of his career on what, at a later and more crucial 
stage of it, will certainly be regarded as a popular point of 
principle. Mr Nutting has gained from his “ Munich.” Sir 
Edward Boyle appears to have made his decision to resign 
about this time, but backbench Tories did not know it and 
sul hesitated to threaten to vote against Government 
policy. It was therefore left for high level pressure in the 
seclusion of the Cabinet, rather than for defection by lesser 
Tories in the House, to turn the tide of policy. Every 
journalist and MP seems to have his own story of what 





The World Crisis 


In addition to leading articles on events at home, 
in the Middle East, in the United States and in 
eastern Europe (on pages 481, 482, 484 and 485), 
the crisis is discussed in Notes of the Week on this 
and the following pages ; in dispatches from our 
special correspondent in Port Said, and from our 
correspondents in Beirut, Ottawa and India and at 
the United Nations (on pages 513 to 520); and in a 
Business leader on the oil emergency on page 523. 
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actually happened in Cabinet; the stories range, as 
Government policy has done, from dramatic action by 
ultimatum to more reliable stories of peace by fairly 
forcible negotiation. But, whichever story is true, Sir 
Anthony Eden this weekend seems to have bogles at the 
bottom of his garden, 


A Truncheon for the UN 


ANADA’S proposal that an emergency international force 
C should be created to hold the ring in Egypt promptly 
drew from Mr Eban, the Israel delegate at the United 
Nations, the derisive comment, swiftly proved wrong, that 
the UN was unlikely to agree in 48 hours on a matter it 
had vainly debated for 48 months. Mr Eban did less than 
justice either to the United Nations’ ability to move like 
a hare when really alarmed or to the tortoise-like torpor it 
affects in between these bouts of panic. It is not four 
years but eight since the then Secretary-General, Mr 
Trygve Lie, begged the fifty-odd governments he served 
to authorise the formation of a force of between 5,000 and 
10,000 men to help stem the flow of blood in Palestine. 
Not even the murder of their own mediator in Palestine, 
Count Bernadotte, moved the member governments to 
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agree. They preferred to watch the carnage proceed, 
striking an attitude which might have passed for praise- 
worthy stoicism if it had not been so obviously the product 
of fecklessness, financial meanness, and funk. 

After fifteen months of persistence Mr Lie was fobbed 
off with permission to recruit an unarmed Field Service 
of up to 300 men, which has proved its value in Palestine 
and elsewhere within the modest limits set by the peace- 
loving but nevertheless prudent governments. Some of 
them have also allowed the organisation to which, in 1945, 
they pledged their wholehearted support, to borrow a few 
officers from time to time to watch truce lines and disputed 
boundaries in Kashmir, Greece, Palestine and Korea. And 
in Korea in 1950, thanks to the unhesitating courage of 
Mr Truman’s Administration, backed up by Britain, four 
Dominions, and ten other member nations, a full-scale 
army fought under the United Nations flag against a full- 
scale invasion intended to obliterate a state which was the 
UN’s own godchild. 

There is nothing full-scale about the emergency force 
now being assembled at the behest of §7 of the present 76 
member nations. Only a dozen of them—including five 
Commonwealth and four Scandinavian countries—are, at 
the time of writing, expected to contribute units, and the 
units already offered are for the most part very small. 
But Mr Hammarskjéld hopes to receive more offers when 
the governments have had time to digest his proposals, 





Divided Commonwealth 


CS of the gravest indictments of 
the Government’s action in Egypt 
is that it has torn the fabric of the 


at Russia’s onslaught on Hungary; yet 
the effect of the 
belittled, as our Ottawa correspondent 


shock cannot be 


remedies. The revulsion with which 
Indians first greeted the Anglo-French 
action has not been diminished; but 
Mr Nehru has also reacted strongly 





Commonwealth. The damage is pro- 
bably not permanent so far as the older 
Dominions are concerned: Australia and 
New Zealand have shown much the 
same division of opinion as Britain 
itself, South Africa has been discreetly 
silent, and fundamental goodwill 
between Britain and Canada can 
probably stand the strain. In the Asian 
member countries the position is very 
different. The Government must have 
been prepared for angry reactions there, 
but it would appear to have under- 
estimated their extent and _ intensity. 
India’s protests have been matched by 
Ceylon’s, and Pakistani opinion has 
been still more demonstratively outraged. 
And the loss of Asian confidence in 
Britain has been accompanied by a 
closing of ranks among the Asian- 
African “ Bandoeng ” states. 

Canada has never before been forced 
so far away from the British and towards 
the American viewpoint. But the 
Canadians at once began to engineer a 
bridge, and their official attitude, which, 
despite sharp words from Mr St Laurent, 
was sorrowful as much as angry, was 
somewhat  mollified when Britain 


eventually swung towards the Canadian 
Project for a UN force. Public opinion 
had much sympathy with Britain’s diffi- 
Culties, and the baffled shock felt at the 
news of the attack on Egypt did not 
compare with the unanimous revulsion 


points out impressively on page 516. 


In Australia, the government of Mr 
Menzies, who had been involved 
with Suez from the start, sided with 
Britain after some early confusion at the 
Security Council. But Parliament and 
the press are deeply divided, although 
tempers have not run as high as in 
Britain. Dr Evatt, head of the Labour 
opposition, has attacked “gunboat 
diplomacy” but has not demanded a vote. 


New Zealand’s support for Britain 
throughout the UN debates has not 
come from the heart of the country, 
where there is deep concern. Mr 
Holland has refused to recall Parliament 
and the Labour opposition has thus had 
no occasion to take a formal stand. 


South Africa has abstained in the UN 
voting, and the Minister for External 
Affairs has said that the Union, not 
having been consulted, will bear no 
responsibility for British actions “in 
regard to this or to any other matter in 
the future.” While the English-language 
press is by and large benevolent, 
nationalist mewspapers, although un- 
sympathetic to Egypt, voice fears of a 
reversion to  Britain’s 19th-century 
imperialism. 

India’s moral leadership in Asia will 
be strengthened not only by its firm 
stand against Britain but also by its 
choice of constitutional and constructive 





against the suggestion of Russian force 
being used in Egypt. Marshal Bulganin’s 
messages were seen as a step in the 
direction of world war. On page 519 our 
correspondent in India discusses the 
contrast between the country’s attitudes 
on Egypt and on Hungary, which have 
been modified in the last few days. 

Ceylon has shown similar unanimity 
and bitterness in condemning the attack 
on Egypt, and, as in India, there has 
been angry talk of leaving the Common- 
wealth. Mr Bandaranaike has dropped 
his plan to spend a few days in London 
en route to the UN Assembly. 

Pakistan’s anti-imperialist feeling, 
reinforced by the bond of Muslim 
brotherhood with Egypt, has been ex- 
pressed in violent anti-British demon- 
Strations, in “ quit the Commonwealth ” 
demands and in the initiating of the 
meeting of Baghdad Pact allies without 
Britain. After this meeting Pakistan 
may join India, Burma, Ceylon and 
Indonesia, with which it sponsored last 
year’s Bandoeng conference, at a meet- 
ing in Delhi on Monday. 

If the Delhi meeting is held it is likely 
to lead to a second “ Bandoeng” con- 
ference. The links between the thirty- 
odd Asian and African states will be 
strengthened by a common fear that the 
old colonial powers are unrepentant and 
watching for a new chance to spring. 
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which define the responsibilities of the force with care and 
caution. And, in any case, what the United Nations now 
needs in Egypt is a policeman’s truncheon rather than 
a howitzer. The case for excluding contributions from the 
great powers was overwhelmingly strong even before Russia 
brandished its threat of large-scale intervention ; and the 
other member nations can easily put together a force per- 
fectly capable of doing the job assigned it, if—in this as in 
other respects—they face the fact that the mantle of respon- 
sibility for averting a general disaster has now fallen squarely 
upon their shoulders. 


The West Through Arab Eyes 


AST of Israel, three thoughts dominate Arab minds. 

The first is “ The Russians have saved us.” The degree 
to which pressure inside Britain, in the Commonwealth 
and in the United Nations brought about the cease-fire 
passes. unheeded by comparison with the Soviet Union’s 
threat to “crush aggression”; the news from Hungary 
carries no weight with Arabs. Their next thought is that 
America ranks as a second saviour ; educated Arabs are 
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Dulles should have pursued their policy on the eve of an 
election without the usual pause to weigh the effect on 
the Jewish vote. Their third thought is that, thanks to jhe 
partisan action of Britain and France, the menace of Isr2¢| 
is greater than ever. 

The oil-exporting states view the picture from a special 
angle. Each depends for its bread and butter upon revenuc 
earned from oil sales to Europe ; as the map on page <26 
shows at a glance, and as our Beirut correspondent explains 
on page 514, the country chiefly affected is Iraq. Iraq 
has had its main export channel, from its large northern 
oilfield, cut by Syrians determined to strike a blow at 
Britain and France ; it seems clear that they were groups 
beyond the control of their government, which, being itself 
a beneficiary from the transit of oil, is keen to mend the 
pipeline quickly. The Saudi Arabians, as a precaution 
against a similar assault on revenue, insured against sabotage 
by cutting off relations with Britain and France ; but the 
Iraqis were ill placed to make a corresponding move on 
account of their membership of the Baghdad Pact. Ir | 
questionable whether the communiqué issued by the fou 
Asian members of the Baghdad Pact on Thursday will repre- 
sent a sufficiently strong gesture of solidarity against Britain 
and France. 


Bey 


surprised and impressed that Mr Eisenhower and Mr 


At an early stage in the Suez dispute, the Iraqis had sug- 





HE Suez crisis has divided opinion in 

Europe as in the Commonwealth, 
but in every continental country except 
France there has been shocked dismay. 
Belgium and Holland abstained from 
voting on the cease-fire motion in the 
United Nations, and their cautious atti- 
tude reflects a public opinion more 
favourable to Britain and France than 
that of other countries. But throughout 
the press elsewhere there has been sad 
and sometimes bitter criticism of this 
moral betrayal of the West, of the blow 
struck at the United Nations, and of the 
manner in which Britain and France took 
without consultation action which 
may have devastating effects on the whole 
European economy. And at Nato head- 
quarters there is a sense of deep division 
which may take years to heal. 


European criticism has taken on a 
special sting because of the tragedy in 
Hungary, which, for most Europeans, 
has completely overshadowed Suez. 
Only the more extreme hold the view 
that the allied action in Egypt was a 
decisive influence in the Kremlin, but 
many other Europeans feel that the 
Russian assault on Hungary was made 
easier. 


German opinion has been the most 
bitterly critical. The process of relax- 
ation in Eastern Europe had been 
arousing fresh hopes of German reunifi- 
cation within the context of a wider 
European settlement ; the repression of 
Hungary has dealt these hopes a cruel 
blow. The German press has bitterly 
attacked Britain and France for under- 


Embittered Europe 


mining the moral authority of the 
United Nations and the West at so vital 
a moment. 

Quite apart from the Hungarian issue 
the feeling that Britain and France have 
committed a moral outrage is very 
widely held. The danger of this dis- 
illusion with Germany’s western allies 
is obvious. The assumption behind the 
new German army is that it is to be part 
of a western organisation in which no 
partner acts alone. Now Britain and 
France have used their Nato troops in 
their Egyptian adventure without even 
consulting with their allies. Their 
action will hardly make it easier to 
restrain German forces if there is, for 
example, an East German “ Hungary.” 
Some German politicians doubt whether 
Nato can ever be the same again and are 
much concerned not only at the weaken- 
ing of western defence but also at the 
loss of a vital counter in bargaining with 
Russia. 

Italian opinion has been less united 
and bitter. The Christian Democrats 
have long been divided over the use of 
force in Suez and a section of the party 
supports the allied action; but the 
government has backed the UN appeal 
for a cease-fire and has had most of the 
Press and public behind it. Though 
many moderate papers have tried to 
explain Anglo-French motives, there has 
been widespread dismay at the failure to 
consult with an ally like Italy, whose 
economy will suffer so severely from the 
severance of fuel supplies and to whom 
peace in the Mediterranean is of such 
importance. 


The Scandinavians’ reactions have 
reflected their traditional idealism and 
belief in international organisation. ‘The 
Swedish and Norwegian governmen!s 
have expressed deep concern. Many 
newspapers emphasised Egypt’s provo- 
cation of Israel, but few could find any 
justification for the British and French 
action. “An atom-bomb against Nato ” 
ran the headline in one Norwegian 
liberal paper ; and in Nato itself Nor- 
way has protested against the allied 
action. Danish feeling has been less 
unanimous, partly perhaps because o! 
the Conservatives’ wish not to embarrass 
the British Conservative government. 


It is only in Belgium and the Nether- 
lands that there has been any wide- 
spread sympathy for Britain and France 
The Dutch experience over Indonesia 
has inspired a certain mistrust of the 
United Nations, and the Dutch press 
on the whole attributed more blame fo: 
the Middle East crisis to the United 
States than to Britain. The wisdom 0! 
the attack on Egypt is doubted, but press 
and government seem anxious not 


make things more difficult by violen' 
criticism. 


In Belgium the press has been mos 
favourable to the “entente” than any- 
where else in western Europe. Bu! 
while the government, above all con- 
cerned for the future of the western 
alliance, has been careful to adopt 
neutral stand between the United States 
and Britain and France, for the same 
reason M. Spaak made a personal appe@! 
to M. Mollet to stop the fighting. 
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gested to London that, if the quarrel with Egypt over the 
canal were at some moment to run high, it might be prudent 
to stop pumping for a spell in order to safeguard the instal- 
lations ; but they were pooh-poohed. Now their govern- 
ment is the victim of British over-confidence, and it may 
have to forestall public indignation by demonstrating that 
it no longer relishes British company. 


Riots in the Oil Sheikhdoms 


RITISH action in Egypt has raised the political 
B temperature of the three Persian Gulf oil sheikhdoms 
—Bahrain, Kuwait, and Qatar—to a dangerous level. For 
the moment the lid is clamped down and there is little 
fear of an immediate explosion. But the authority of the 
sheikhs, bolstered as it is by British support, will be further 
weakened by the anti-British, pro-Egyptian emotion now 
being generated. 

In Kuwait some shopkeepers are refusing to serve 
European customers, and dockers will not handle goods from 
British ships—a boycott encouraged by the Committee of 
Clubs, to which most of the reforming societies of the 
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two promising Kuwaiti administrators at director level in the 
police and the public works department have resigned in 
protest against the measures used to quell disorder, In 
Bahrain several members of the Committee of National 
Unity were arrested and the committee dissolved (the 
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Sheikh has parried criticism with promises to continue with 
his reform programme). Nevertheless, there was rioting, 
and British troops lately stationed there at the Ruler’s 


young intelligentsia belong. 


Within the public service, 


request had to help the police to restore order. 


Several 





Law, Not War 


A staff correspondent of “The Economist” covered last Sunday’s 


Labour demonstration in Trafalgar Square and Whitehall. 


He has 


turned in the following report which, in its comments upon the 


behaviour of the mounted police, is 


HE most significant thing about the 

demonstration in Trafalgar Square 
last Sunday, against what was called 
“Eden’s War,” was its un-doctrinaire 
sincerity. The crowd, which filled the 
square to overflowing, was not of the 
militantly leftward bias one had ex- 
pected ; there was a considerable leaven 
of the more earnest type of student, 
demonstrating determined but unparti- 
san opposition to what they regarded 
as an unjust war. Two of the main 
speakers. Dr Edith Summerskill and 
Mr Harry Nicholas, made the error of 
thinking that they were addressing their 
habitual audiences of convinced Labour 
supporters, and their speeches fell rather 
flat. It was for Mr Aneurin Bevan— 
the new Mr Bevan who is at the moment 
trying so hard to sound moderate—to 
feel the mood, and he made an un- 
deniably brilliant speech. The general 
agreement with him seemed to be 
broken only by an exuberant who let 
off a smoke grenade, and by two diligent 
hecklers whom he quickly silenced. 
When the meeting broke up, the plat- 
form were left to go it alone in their 
singing of the Red Flag. “Dig that 
crazy choir” said a nearby Teddy boy. 
And one would have liked to leave this 
report at that. 

Unfortunately, one can’t. A far more 


frankly disturbing : 


serious misjudgment of the temper of 
the crowd was made subsequently at 
the admittedly noisier demonstration in 
Whitehall, and it was made by (of all 
people) the mounted police. The men on 
foot controlled the crowd with all their 
usual firm skill, acquired at many a film 
premiere. Perhaps the mounted police 
had read too much about what happened 
to their more sinister counterparts in 
Hungary: they were, in amy case, 
thoroughly undisciplined, and far too 
rough. Your correspondent saw one 
deliberately lean down from his horse 
to strike some students who were doing 
their best to retreat in the direction that 
was wanted. When I told him that I 
had taken his number, I was met by the 
startling cry of “Get that man”; it 
is a pity that the police didn’t. They did 
start to arrest a correspondent from one 
of the few papers which enthusiastically 
supports the Government—but dropped 
him like a hot brick when he produced 
his press card. Finally, when the crowd 
was in orderly retreat up Whitehall 
towards Trafalgar Square, they made an 
entirely needless charge at speed on their 
horses, knocking down and injuring at 
least one middle-aged man, who 
appeared to be an innocent spectator. 
The police on foot made no such mis- 
takes of judgment with a crowd, which, 


although vociferous, was certainly not 
inclined to be violent until the horses 
came on the scene. Perhaps the isola- 
tion of the mounted man, much vaunted 
as enabling him to keep his head, also 
prevents him from sensing what kind of 
crowd he has to deal with. These 
mounties gave the disturbing impression 
that they were rather pleased to try out 
in practice the techniques they have 
learned, and which they have so merci- 
fully few occasions to use. Whether 
through excess of zeal or through indis- 
cipline they succeeded in deeply antagon- 
ising the crowd, and very nearly in turn- 
ing a demonstration into a riot. When 
they first came on the scene they were 
greeted by cries of “ Cowboy, go home.” 
Half an hour later the cry was “Fascists.” 


Their behaviour, however un-English, 
was put in perspective by a recently 
arrived Cypriot, whose amazement 
(expressed in the brokenest of English) 
turned out to be at the fact that the 
police had not yet used tear-gas. This 
comparison from across the water 
seemed, at first hearing, to be reassuring. 
But, on reflection, as Cyprus is a 
British colony, was it? It would be 
absurd to make too much fuss about 
the mishandling of one afternoon’s 
demonstration. But your _ singularly 
undemonstrative correspondent, who has 
never before been at the receiving end 
of a mounted police charge, certainly 
came away with a disturbed feeling that 
the present techniques of the police— 
whom he still wants to regard as 
wonderful—now need watching. 
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buildings, including a newly established newspaper office 
and the public works office, were burnt down and a curfew 
was imposed—all the more necessary now that Saudi 
Arabia has stopped pumping oil to the Bahrain oil refinery. 
The stoppage may not last long, since the Bahrain oil 
company is American owned, but while it lasts the four 
thousand workers standing idle have little to do but blame 
Britain. Whereas in both Kuwait and Bahrain security 
in the oil areas was unimpaired, in Qatar the local 
pipeline was actually cut, but inexpertly, since it was 
repaired within twenty-four hours. A son of the Sheikh 
with his retainers broke up the political demonstrations. 
Pressure for more democracy on the western pattern has 
been increasing in the oil sheikhdoms for some time, and 
has always been accompanied by anti-British feeling ; but 
the handling of the Suez conflict, and the bracketing of, 
Britain with Israel as assailants of Egypt, seem to have 
ensured that hatred of Britain and enthusiasm for political 
advance will henceforth be synonymous in the area. 


Collusion with Israel ? 


VIDENCE is piling up to indicate that the close timing 
E of Israeli and Franco-British action was not as 
accidental as the leaders of this strange Triple Entente 
would like their peoples to believe. Most of the indications 
come from France. There, it had been known for a long 
time that M. Lacoste, the minister resident in Algeria, was 
making headway with his appeals to the government to 
revise its Middle Eastern policy and to put its money on 
israel in order to bring President Nasser down. It was 
also known that M. Mollet and his colleagues, when accused 
of having climbed down in regard to Suez, were replying 
with hints about “ secret weapons” which would enable 
them to reach their goal before the end of the year. But 
more detailed analysis has now appeared, particularly in 
the Mendés-France weekly, L’Express. It is alleged that 
the British, having at first wanted to play only the Iraqi card, 
later accepted the French idea of using an Israeli trump in 
the game against Colonel Nasser ; and that not only were 
troop shipments speeded up shortly before the event, but 
Israeli staff officers sat at the French ministry of defence 
almost to the last. According to this version of events, 
the only surprise for the French and British governments 
was the timing. Originally, it is said, the Israelis were 
not to strike until last Tuesday ; but, fearing that American 
intervention would foil this gunpowder plot if they waited 
until after the fifth of November, they attacked eight days 
ahead of schedule. 

The French accounts leave it uncertain how far the 
British are supposed to have been in on the plan. It is true 
that the British and French prime ministers and their foreign 
ministers were in frequent consultation. But it is unfortun- 
ately true, too, that many ministers in both governments did 
not know what they should have known, or only a part of it. 

When the French Assembly was faced with an accom- 
plished fact, only the Communists and some poujadists 
epenly opposed the government, while the closest Radical 
supporters of M. Mendés-France and a few individual 
deputies expressed their uneasiness through abstention. 
M. Mollet’s action was endorsed by an impressive majority. 
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But the higher the hopes raised, the more bitter must the 
disappointment be. The Right will doubtless blame 
M. Mollet for having got stuck in the illusory Sicz 
short-cut to a solution in Algeria, the Left for having 
embarked on his military venture at all. French Social: 
in particular, will now have time to ponder over \\r 
Gaitskell’s indictment of their own leader’s Tory allies. In 
this difficult position the French government will be helped 
by the tragic events in Hungary, which have once again 
changed the powerful Communist group into parliamentary 
untouchables. But M. Mollet is only beginning to grasp 
the full political and economic consequences of th: 
abortive war. 


Whose Gulf of Aqaba? 


T moments when diplomacy counts, Gentile can usually 
A outstrip Jew, but when it comes to business the boot 
is on the other foot. Israel-is very naturally bent on secur- 
ing during the present hiatus the basis of a permanent 
arrangement with its neighbours that will free Israeli homes 
from the nightly fear of a raider’s grenade through the 
window. 

Mr Ben Gurion told the Knesset on Wednesday that 
Israel held most of Sinai, that the armistice line with Egypt 
no longer had any validity, that Israel would stay where it 
now was so long as there was no permanent settlement with 
its neighbours, and that it would not agree to the stationing 
of a foreign force, however styled and composed, in Israc! 
or any of the areas now occupied. Who, if anyone, will be 
in a position to cause Israel to withdraw from the positions 

it has advanced to. 
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Gurion has an 
nounced that it wil! 
be retained. 

Tiran has been a 
thorn im Israel's 
flesh since 1949. 
With the island of 
Senafir, it makes 
the Red Sea 
entrances to the 
Gulf of Agaba so 
narrow as to fall 
within national 
territorial waters. 
Egypt, with Saudi 


; Arabia’s agreement, 
occupied both islands in 1949 ; they lie only about three 


miles from the coast of Egyptian Sinai and four~ miles 
from the Saudi Arabian shore. But on January 28, 1950, 


Egypt assured third parties interested in maintaining an 
international channel through the strait that everyone’s right 
to “ innocent passage” would be respected “ in conformity 
with international practice.” 

This undertaking has not been observed ; the island was 
used as a weapon in Egypt’s blockade of Israel’s Red Sea 
trade. Masters of ships of mar; nationalities have been 
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o be fairer than the evening air Madame needs time, 
Carriage and escort must wait while the final touches are applied. es comes 
haat tissue— what would one do without it—and with it a question: 
whiat is this to Bowaters or Bowaters to this? The answer is that Bowaters 
are not only makers of paper for newspapers and magazines, even though 
their ease ie synonymous with newsprint. And the making of tissues for Madame 
(and for Monsieur when he has a cold) is not the only variation ; 
on the paper theme. They are not glamorous, these square nanan axe bring 
detergents to the grocer, these adaptable industrial drums, these hygienic 
paper sacks. Those sweet wrappers, biscuit packs and jolly paper bags, now, 
they are much more appealing. And the solid, workable worth of hardboard 
is Seniaieies a thousand times a day by carpenters, paid and unpaid. 
Ali are part of the varied and fascinating contribution that Bowaters make 
to modern living. And it all begins with a tree in Canada, 


perhaps, or Tennessee or Scandinavia. 
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stopped, and some of them fired on—even when bound for 
Aqaba in Jordan and not for the Israeli port of Eilat. (Two 
British ships fired on by Egypt were the Empire Roach in 
July, 1951, and the Anshun in July, 1955, both bound for 
Aqaba.) Just as UN members bowed to the denial by Egypt 
to Israel of the Suez Canal, so they acquiesced in this second 
piece of arbitrary behaviour. Since August, 1955, Egypt 
has required 72 hours’ notice of entry into the gulf and 
Britain, among others, has observed this de facto arrange- 
ment. 

Great as the Egyptian provocation has been, the island 
has now changed hands in a way that the United Nations 
exists to stop. After its misuse by Egypt, to hand it back 
would be absurd. Other states, besides Israel, have rights 
in the Gulf of Aqaba. Tiran would be a good point 
cn which to station a perpetual international authority. 


Samuel Smiles 


Mi" BUTLER’S political ambitions can only be judged 
from his public statements. During the last month 
these have become-a connoisseur’s delight. At Llandudno 
his laudatory references to “my able successor Harold 
Macmillan ”—conveying just the tinge of a suggestion that 
the office boy had succeeded to the post from which he 
himself had moved up—were a lesson in self-non-abnegation 
by most delicate condescension. His references there to 
Sir Anthony Eden (“ I have served under at least five Prime 
Ministers, sometimes in difficult times . . . and I have 
never known, under any Prime Minister I have served, the 
qualities of courage, integrity and flair more clearly repre- 
sented than in our present Prime Minister ”) were—remem- 
bering, as one was meant to remember, that Mr Butler’s 
last Prime Minister was Sir Winston—an example of how 
to damn a leader by praise that nobody will believe. 
But it was on Thursday of last week when given—by Sir 
Anthony?—the unenviable task of summing up one of the 
Suez debates, that Mr Butler really took the biscuit. The 
whole of his speech is worth reading, as a study in the art 
of maintaining a reputation both for loyalty and yet also as 
a “ Suez moderate ”; but it was the following brilliant im- 
promptu, when a Labour member was kind enough to bring 
up one of Mr Butler’s own famous earlier statements, which 
must on no account be missed: 


Mr Butler: It seems to me that the Prime Minister has 
himself today made an intervention in the debate which 
was of the highest possible quality, and which has rather 
belied the description of the right hon gentleman the 
member for Ebbw Vale of my right hon friend as being 
a bully and endeavouring to cheat other nations. 


Mr Ian Mikado (Reading):“ The best Prime Minister 
we have got.” 


Mr Butler: That observation remains eternally true, and 
it will be even more so at the end of my intervention. 


If any members needed a reminder—which of course they 
did not—that Mr Butler and Sir Anthony are nowadays 
being constantly compared with one another, the reminder 
was here gently pressed home. This is all very delightful. 
Is it also becoming just a little bit naughty? 








The Busmen’s Pay 


N a week less packed with news, an early move in the 
wage contest would not have escaped notice so widely 
as it has. As was pointed out in The Economist of 
October 20th (“ A Douche for the Wages Ferment ”) this 
autumn’s claims for wage increases throughout industry 
have been led by the busworkers, who have in turn been led 
by the employees of the municipal bus services outside 
London. It was announced over the weekend that these 
latter have been awarded a general increase of 5s. a week by 
an Industrial Disputes Tribunal: their demand had been 
for 9s. to 18s. for drivers and conductors, and 19s. to 2§s. 6d. 
for maintenance men. The foundation of their claim had 
been that, since their last increase, the rise in the cost-of- 
living index of 4.7 per cent represented a value in their 
wages of 7s. §d.: the rise they have in fact been granted is 
only an increase of 3 per cent in their wages. The unions 
went ahead with this claim first, presumably, in order to 
get their offensive going on a weak front: the municipal 
employers have not got enough men, and might well have 
wanted to attract some more into their service. The small- 
ness of this increase is thus doubly significant. 


It should be noted that, since the last round of wage 
claims last winter, the cost-of-living index has gone up, but 
also that, since April it has been steady, with at times an 
inclination to drop. Although bread, milk, the health service 
charges—and Suez—may start it moving upwards again for 
a time, this is an encouraging sign that the Government’s 
policy is working. The engineering employers will un- 
doubtedly be unwilling to give anything, but they may take 
courage at the size of this award, and do their best to avoid 
strikes due to any unwillingness to arbitrate. Yet another 
sign of encouragement comes from Mr Jim Campbell.of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, which has demanded a rise 
of 10 per cent. He gave an assurance that his union “ would 
not take any precipitate action to disrupt the country’s 
transport system ”—although he makes it plain that he 
believes that any fair solution of his claims will be a settle- 
ment in his favour. But, with the example of this test claim 
before them, perhaps the unions will come to see that there 
is a strong argument for moderation. In any case, it will 
serve to make some of them pause and think again before 
holding out extravagant hopes to their members. 


Information and the Crisis 


WoO points are worth making in the context of public 

information and the crisis. One is to take note of and 
regret the resignation of Mr William Clark as press relations 
adviser to the Prime Minister. Since the Suez crisis began 
in July Mr Clark has carried an impossible can, but has 
continued the not inconsiderable feat of expounding the 
Government’s policy to the press with both loyalty and 
lucidity. His reward at one stage was to be attacked by a 
Labour member in the House ; the burden of that attack 
seemed to be that Mr Clark should stop telling the press 
what Government policy was, but should be more impartial 
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by telling us what it was not. It would be a misfortune if 
this sort of attack, combined with any tendency by Sir 
Anthony to attribute his recent bad press to anything other 
than bad policy, were to lead to any change in the nature 
of the post of press adviser ; after some experiment both by 
himself and his predecessors, Mr Clark had moulded the 
functions of this office into just about the right pattern. 


The other point concerns the BBC and the crisis. What 
should be the rules for guiding BBC overseas service broad- 
casts during a war with which half the population dis- 
agrees ? There are no rules, because there should not be 
such wars. Probably the best emergency recipe, however, 
is that overseas broadcasts to the areas affected can in such 
circumstances legitimately give more weight than usual to 
Government policy, but that they should not be obliged 
to serve the purposes of more propaganda. The recipe 
seems. with modifications, to have been followed. At home 
during the crisis, broadcasting’s problem has not been a lack 
of rules, but a surfeit of them. The so-called “row” 
between the parties about whether Mr Gaitskell should be 
allowed to broadcast last Sunday seems to have been 
technical rather than genuine. The Opposition has the right 
10 reply to a ministerial broadcast only if it can persuade 
the BBC that the ministerial broadcast concerned has been a 
‘ controversial ” one ; the Tories’ rather niggling point was 
that they objected to the unofficial intimation on the Friday 
that Mr Gaitskell would broadcast on the Sunday, because 
the Opposition could not prove that the Prime Minister’s 
Saturday broadcast was controversial until they had heard it. 
This Gilbertian quarrel was a direct result of Britain’s 
Gilbertian broadcasting rules: namely that decisions on 
whether a politician should broadcast are determined by 
whether another politician has been adjudged to be con- 
troversial, instead of by the normal journalistic principle 
that a broadcast should go on—as, of course, Mr Gaitskell’s 


had to—if a large number of people will certainly want to 
hear it. 


The other problem thrown up for broadcasting in the 
last two weeks has been the familiar one of the fourteen day 
rule. Since Parliament was almost continuously debating 
the Suez crisis, broadcast discussion programmes should 
theoretically have refused to take note that Suez existed ; 
carly on in the crisis, therefore, the BBC attracted some 
scasible publicity by cutting off a programme in which one 
participant referred to “a British attack upon Ruritania.” 
Inevitably, however, commonsense has gradually triumphed 
over legalistic interpretation ; all broadcast and television 
services have discussed the crisis, nominally merely relaying 
the facts but progressively allowing the distinction between 
facts and comment to be blurred. Let them go on blurring 
it. This has been a good psychological moment to get this 
indefensible fourteen day rule further on the run. 


Advance on the European Front 


— German opinion, as a summary on page 492 
shows, has been fiercely critical of the latest actions of 
France and Britain, Dr Adenauer and M. Mollet have 
managed to make another notable contribution to the build- 
ing of “Little Europe.” Dr Adenauer’s role was not an 
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easy one ; under pressure from some members of his cabinet. 
he himself seemed doubtful whether the time was right for 
his visit to Paris. But he chose to go, putting the need io 
press on with the European plans before everything else, and 
perhaps also feeling that his time is running short. 


The original purpose of the meeting was to discuss he 
Common Market and Euratom; but with the sense of 
European solidarity so stricken by the Suez conflict, Dr 
Adenauer was naturally deeply concerned for its wider 
future. He pressed for closer consultation and collaboration 
in high policy as well as in more detailed matters, and 
obtained M. Mollet’s agreement to regular consultations on 
general matters between the governments of the Six. 


At the same time, despite the hectic atmosphere and the 
bombardment of messages from the Middle East and 
London, remarkable progress was made on Euratom and the 
Common Market. The last meeting of foreign ministers of 
the Six, described in The Economist of October 27th, ended 
in disagreement on two vital matters. Euratom was 
obstructed by German opposition to its monopoly of nuclear 
materials ; the Common Market by failure to reach agree- 
ment on the French demand for the standardising of work- 
ing hours. Since that meeting, Dr Adenauer has evident!y 
brought his ministers to heel, and he arrived in Paris ready 
to make valuable concessions. Euratom, it was agreed, will 
have its monopoly, though if the prices it sets are an 
“abuse ” (too high), Germany or any other country may 
buy directly elsewhere. As to the Common Market, it was 
agreed that by the end of its first four years working hours 
should be substantially uniform in the six countries, and 
that France could maintain its compensatory taxes on 
imports as long as it had balance of payments difficulties. 
Lack of time prevented discussion of the one large remaining 
issue, the inclusion of French dependencies in the Common 
Market, but this is a relatively small omission. New 
economic difficulties are darkening the prospects of the 
Common Market in France, where it has yet to pass the 
Asembly ; but if Dr Adenauer and M. Mollet can survive 
in power long enough, the European projects still have a 
good chance of going through. 


The Cost for France 


| yc hike Britain, will pay a stiff economic price fo 
its action in Egypt. Last year it imported 24.6 million 
tons of oil, a little more than Britain did ; the closing of the 
canal and the severing of pipelines will hit these supplies 
hard. The government has so far optimistically postulated 
a mere ten per cent Cut in supplies,and it seems to intend 
only to restrict private motoring and press the nationalised 
railways and electricity boards to use more low-grade coal 
instead of oil. But a much bigger cut in supplies seems 
quite possible, and in any case oil brought round the Cape 
or from the United States may cost between $5 and $10 


_ per ton than the oil that formerly came through the 
canal. 


The interruption of oil supplies may therefore strike a 
severe blow at the French balance of payments. Experts’ 
estimates of the loss vary between a rate of $300 million and 
one of under $100 million a year. If the canal is only 
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blocked for a few months this does not seem disastrous in 
itself, for France’s gold and dollar reserves, which totalled 
$1,640 million at the end of August, provide a fair-sized 
cushion. But though reserves are still adequate, more than 
double the miserable $600 million to which they fell in 
1953, they have fallen so alarmingly this year that the OEEC 
has sternly warned the French government of the need to 
curb inflation. Reserves have fallen by over $500 million 
since December, in contrast to the increase of over $1,100 
million in 1954 and 1955. Part of the drop this year is 
attributed to “ temporary ” factors—the Algerian war and 
the frosts of last winter. But if the Algerian war and the ill- 
effects of Suez prove lasting, the French government may 
within a few months face a balance of payments crisis which 
will force it to put a sharp brake on expansion. And as 
9 result, French enthusiasm for the European Common 
Market, already inhibited by the over-valuation of the franc 
and the Algerian war, may wane still more. 


Awkward Anniversary 


Ja patt vcore: of the Russian revolution have been 
celebrated since Stalin’s death in a cheerful atmosphere, 
with optimistic reports on both the home and the foreign 
situation. But on the 39th anniversary, which fell on 
Tuesday, Mr Suslov, a member of the Politbureau, who 
delivered the main speech for the day, was hardly in a 
position to claim a further relaxation of international ten- 
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sion. On Suez he could hardly fire anything louder than 
Marshal Bulganin’s diplomatic rocket, although each of his 
attacks on Britain and France was greeted with thunderous 
applause. His speech had been preceded by well-timed 
demonstrations at the French, British and Israeli embassies, 
and it was followed by Marshal Zhukoy’s order of the day 
in which he offered Soviet troops to the United Nations to 
“crush the aggression.” The Russian people have thus 
been impressed with the fact that the situation in the Middle 
East is dramatic—which may have helped to divert their 
attention from Hungary. 


On that painful subject Mr Suslov repeated Moscow’s 
official version. He admitted that some mistakes had been 
committed in the past, but put most of the blame on “ the 
counter-revolutionary underground, which led the youth 
astray’ and on Mr Nagy, who by giving up one position 
after another created a danger “ not only for Hungary... 
but for the neighbouring socialist countries.” But he also 
reaffirmed the recent Soviet declaration about the need to 
revise relations between communist countries, and took the 
line that only on a basis of equality between them can the 
block become really monolithic. 


If this meant the acceptance of the “ Polish solution ” as 
a lesser evil for Eastern Europe, the Russians may need all 
the economic achievements Mr Suslov claimed. The Soviet 
harvest was apparently excellent, while this year’s steel 
output is estimated at 49 million tons and oil production 
has jumped from 70 to 84 million tons ; but there are great 
strains ahead. A new system in Eastern Europe would 
present the Soviet planners with many problems. The 
switch to consumer goods is already playing havoc with the 
co-ordinated plan for the whole block drawn up earlier this 
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year. The satellite governments are now urging that not 
only fairer selling prices, but Soviet credits and immediate 
aid, are indispensable if they are to survive the critical 
period. Finally, if the East Europeans are allowed to pay 
more attention to consumer demand, no iron curtain will 
prevent the Russians from hearing about it and from 
demanding that their rulers keep the popular pledges made 
by Mr Malenkov in 1953. A retreat to cold war tactics 
may prove the only means of resisting this pressure. 


Polish Alternative 


oe saw in the flames of Budapest the limits of its 
own revolution. From the very first the Polish people, 
including the communists, greeted the Hungarian rising as 
a sequel to their own stand. Instead of echoing Pravda’s 
vituperations against the insurgents, Warsaw newspapers 
branded the die-hard Stalinist leaders in Budapest as the 
guilty men responsible for bloodshed which could have been 
avoided. But when it became obvious that the regime born 
of Hungary’s national revolution would not be “ Titoist ” 
but profoundly hostile to communism and to Russia, Mr 
Gomulka and his colleagues, after an anguished change of 
mind, gave their reluctant support to the Soviet tanks. In 
a tortured way, however, the Polish communists may find 
backing for their case in the Hungarian tragedy, arguing 
that their experiment should be encouraged, because the 


alternative would be to turn all Eastern Europe into a 
Hungarian battlefield. 


Events in Hungary have compelled Mr Gomulka to rally 
his ranks. He had to put even more emphasis on the need 
for Soviet friendship and has attacked “ hooligans ” who 
wanted the present orderly movement to get out of hand. 
At the same time he has given warning against wholesale 
judgments on the security forces and on former Stalinists. 
People, he declared, should be judged by their present and 
future actions rather than by their past. So far, he has 
managed very well to harness the Polish storm to fill his own 
sails ; at the moment, even Cardinal Wyszynski is endorsing 
his appeals. 

But if he is to keep control Mr Gomulka will have to 
keep moving forward. If the Russians want to help him, 
they may be compelled to give communist Poland more than 
the trappings of independence and the Soviet army may 
have to be made less conspicuous. Above all, he will need 
economic aid, since his position largely depends on the 
new regime’s ability to provide a better life. The Poles are 
now switching the emphasis in their industry to consumer 


goods and will ask Russia for substantial help instead of 
exploitation. 


London Closes the Lists 


4 pe London County Council has thrown up the sponge, 
closed its housing list, and in effect told the 165,000 
families waiting for a home that most of them will not get 
one. The LCC’s exasperation is understandable. In the 
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last ten years it has housed (inside and outside the county) 
103.000 families—the equivalent of creating a new town 
the size of Plymouth; but during the same period jts 
waiting list, instead of shrinking, has somehow accumulated 
an extra 100,000 names. The list has been swollen by the 
exceptional degree of overcrowding in London (partly the 
legacy of wartime bombing), by the almost complete lack 
of sites for private housing, and by the recent renewed 
expansion of employment in the centre of the city. In 
ddition there is now need to give priority to slum clear- 
ance—a need which has prompted the discovery that few 
LCC housing applicants are dwelling in official slums. 
Many, in point of fact, because of overcrowding, are living 
in far worse conditions than slum dwellers are. 


Apart from slum rehousing, the LCC estimates that it 
can house no more than 2,000 families within the county 
of London during the next three years. It therefore pro- 
poses to pick out the favoured few immediately, and put 
the claims of the other 163,000 applicants into cold storage. 
New applicants will not be officially refused, but their 
registration (save in exceptional circumstances) will be 
purely formal. As most of the waiting families are never 
going to get a council home inside London, it is common 
sense—as well as obvious economy—to tell them the bleak 
news. There is no point in spending £130,000 a year 
upon maintaining the records of an unshiftable housing list. 

There remains, of course, the possibilities of rehousing 
Londoners outside London. The LCC’s own programme 
of out-county estates is finished—perhaps only temporarily. 
In the new towns and in certain other towns such as 
Swindon and Bletchley, the waiting London applicant may 
find a home if he possesses the right skills required for 
job vacancies. These applications are funnelled through 
a special industrial selection scheme. But the rate at which 
these schemes are relieving congestion in London 1s 
extremely slow, and the LCC has now decided that the 
best way to speed up the process is to build a new town 
itself. The project deserves central government support ; 
it offers the only likely way—together with the natural 
reallocation of housing space which should follow rent 
de-restriction—of easing the vast human problem which 
London’s suspended housing list still presents. 





Spiral in Spain 


= Spanish government had to do something to satisfy 
the long pent-up discontent about wages, but the 
drastic nature of the increases announced last Monday has 
left employers aghast. The whole wage structure is to be 
completely reorganised throughout industry, and the addi- 
tion to the total wages bill, including social charges, 1s 
unofficially estimated at between 40 and 50 per cent. 
The background to the changes is this. In January, 1954. 
when prices had far outstripped wages, a cost of living 
bonus of 25 per cent was compulsorily added to basic rates. 
Prices then rose the faster, but the government at first 
refused to increase the bonus for fear of making inflation 
worse. But under pressure from the sindicatos it even- 
tually gave way and decided to raise wages in two stages. 
The first increase, of 20 per cent on basic rates (which 
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probably amounted to only about 8 per cent on average 
earnings including the cost of living bonus) was given in 
April, and the government had the bright idea of mini- 
mising its burden on employers by reducing the social 
insurance charges and making good the resulting deficit 
out of general taxation. Prices still rose inexorably, and 
among the more highly paid workers of the north, who 
had gained proportionately least from the wage increase, 
discontent reached such a pitch that they defied the law 
and resorted to strikes—although later they took the more 
prudent course of refusing to work overtime. The second 
instalment of the wage increase was to have been up to 
6 per cent, and this should have been paid on October rst, 
but it mever materialised, and the unrest grew. 

The wholesale reorganisation now introduced (it is to 
be back-dated to November Ist) is based on the wages of 
the unskilled worker. Whatever his industry he is in future 
to be paid between 31 and 36 pesetas a day, according to 
the zone he lives in. Hitherto there has been no general 
rate for the unskilled worker, so the increase he will get 
will vary from industry to industry. But in each industry 
the rise the unskilled worker gets will be applied to all 
other grades as well. At the same time the government 
has thrown back on the employers the whole of the social 
charges that it shouldered in April. 

Again it is the highly paid worker who will gain propor- 
tionately least, although a recent law allowing employers to 
pay more than established rates will make it possible at last 
te reward output. The effect on prices has to some extent 
been anticipated, but is bound to be severe. With imports 
running well ahead of exports, which have been actually 
falling, and the peseta daily losing value, Spain’s economy 
will be anxiously watched. 


Cracks in Asian Communism 


oT only in Europe have the People’s Republics been 
N obliged to admit that the people have been oppressed. 
It has now been announced that in North Vietnam, “ cadres, 
badly guiding the peasants or relying on bad elements, dealt 
indiscriminate blows in the struggle against the enemy and 
made an excessive estimate of crop area and land yield. 
As a result a number of poor or landless peasants have 
themselves been hit, many middle peasants were also 
affected, rich peasants were regarded almost as landlords.” 
Evén the communist verbiage of self-criticism makes it 
clear that the peasants have become exceedingly discon- 
tented with the application of “ mass mobilisation for land 
rent reduction and land reform.” The general secretary 
of the party, Truong Chinh, who, though Chinese-trained, 
was regarded as an archetypal Stalinist, has been replaced 
by President Ho Chi Minh himself. “Uncle Ho,” who 
had lately held himself somewhat aloof from politics, is, 
by comparison, a moderate, though he is probably stepping 
in merely to lend his prestige to the party in a difficult 
moment. The party’s central bureau has promised to 
develop democratic practice, improve living conditions, and 
increase the party’s contact with “ reality and the masses.’ 
Civil rights and property are to be restored to those who 
have been wrongly condemned and the unjustly executed 
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are to be formally cleared of the charges against them. 

The pattern is becoming familiar. Although it is not 
known at the moment what popular pressure was applied 
to achieve the promises of reform, the party may have taken 
heed of European examples to appease the peasants before 
it became too late. 


Nibbling at the German Surplus 


_— that the German authorities have decided t 

repay some £30 to £35 million of foreign debts ahead 
of time should warm the hearts of “ European” politicians 
as well as of Germany’s creditors. For Germany’s growing 
hoard of exchange reserves seems now to jeopardise not 
only the short term reserves of other EPU countries, but 
economic projects vital to Europe’s future, the Common 
Market and the scheme for a related free trade area. 
Britain’s continuing payments difficulties and the French 
deficit, which has grown so alarmingly this year and is so 
evidently inhibiting French negotiators, are the counter- 
parts of Germany’s giant surplus. Early repayment of 
foreign debt has long seemed an obvious way of reducing it. 
Further short-term relief may be given by the extension 
of additional German credit to EPU. 








The Making of Paper Money 


To the creation of bills, no State places any limitation. 
This is solely determined by the wants of commerce. To 
many species of business, too, no limitation is placed. 
Some are encouraged. But to the creation of the smaller 
paper instruments of exchange, which in the course of 
society and civilisation everywhere come into use to supple- 
ment the metallic instruments—to the creation of bank 
notes, the very instruments with which the larger bills 
are ordinarily discounted—every State, whatever its form 
of government, however nominally given to free trade, has 
placed arbitrary, narrow, and ignorant restrictions. The 
State knowing little or nothing of the great principle of 
credit—producing nothing itself, and having nothing com- 
ing forward to redeem its obligations, except the produce 
of taxes paid out of production—has either taken the issue 
of bank notes into its own hands, or has arbitrarily and 
ignorantly placed restrictions on the issue of them by 
private individuals. But bank notes, promises to pay on 
demand, are really loans taken up by bankers, or whoever 
issues them, from the public. Small notes would seem, 
therefore, if we may so speak, natural means and instru- 
ments for borrowing from all—spreading amongst all to 
the greatest possible extent and in the most useful manner, 
the credit so essential to future production, and especially 
to the completion of enterprises of long duration. They 
are admirably adapted to emergencies, which they can 
equalise at the smallest cost. They can be increased or 
contracted to correspond to all the fluctuations of trade. 
A mere metallic currency from its inflexibility is now no 
longer a possibility. Small notes, then, such as individuals 
find it advantageous to issue, appear in the natural system 
of society to be as necessary to bills as weaving is to 
spinning. 
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Germany is thus making rea] efforts to carry out the 
insistent recommendations of the OEEC and behave as a 
virtuous creditor. Tariff cuts and import liberalisation have 
already done a good deal to help imports this year, and the 
reduction of } per cent in the discount rate in September, 
which brought it down to 5 per cent, helped to stem the 
influx of short-term funds to Germany. 

Yet all the signs suggest that the surplus is growing with 
undiminished vigour. Debt repayment will bring a momen- 
tary alleviation, but its effect may be more than discounted 
by a slowing down of defence orders and payments abroad. 
And though some of the recommendations recently put 
forward by the OEEC to Germany are being followed, others 
are not. Sweeping liberalisation of farm products seems as 
remote as ever. Private capital exports are still crippled by 
the frailty of the capital market. Large scale capital export 
by the state seems politically remote. Above all, there has 
been no general lowering of interest rates such as the OEEC 
recommends, for inflationary price increases are still tying 
the central bank to a restrictive policy. The growing sur- 
plus of foreign exchange is making it clearer than ever that 
if a restrictive internal policy is to go on much longer it 
must take forms which are less harmful externally. But 
this can probably only be achieved through a basic change 
in tax policy towards industrial investment, savings and the 
capital market. 


£3 million for the Guy 


IsiToRS from Central Europe perhaps need to be 
V assured that the bangs they could hear in British streets 
last Monday had nothing to do with the public’s reaction 
to Sir Anthony Eden’s policies. The annual firework boom 
seems to have been bigger than ever this November 5th. 
Manufacturers were unable to keep up with the demand, 
although they work all the year round to build a stockpile for 
these few smashing weeks. One big firm estimates the total 
number of explosive devices sold this year at about one 
hundred million—which would have put ten in the hands of 
al] those between the ages of four and seventeen, at a cost 
to them of some £3 million retail. Big rockets and 
set-pieces are now only a small part of the trade and the 
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Fireworks Act of 1951 regulated the production of dan- 
gerous thunderflashes ; so most business was done in small 
bangers and firecrackers which can easily be got behind the 
unsuspecting adult. Since prewar days prices of fireworks 
have doubled, but four times the prewar number of them 
are sold. The scaring of old ladies out of their wits is no 
longer a rich boy’s privilege, and there are other source: of 
funds than indulgent parents. 


Some of these other sources are becoming more and more 
questionable. To raise the considerable capital now needed 
to make adequate bangs, guys appeared earlier than ever this 
year, while a new type of juvenile racketeer has emerged 
who demands pennies (often with menaces) without even 
having a guy to justify his claim. One suspects that these 
excursions are as much an end in themselves as a way of 
raising money, and questions of gang prestige no doubt 
become involved with the simpler pleasure of getting some- 
thing for nothing. Should the police take firmer action 
against this increasingly irritating form of begging ? There 
has been a curb, this year, for such curmudgeonship. It was 
hard to grudge all but the most aggressive of the small boys 
their part of the well-distributed £3 million when it is 
compared with the cost of the other sort of fireworks that 
were being set off simultaneously by their seniors. 


SHORTER NOTES 





In the vote for a new general secretary of the Amalga- 


mated Engineering Union, just under 3} per cent of the 


union voted for Mr J. M. Boyd, just over 24 per cent for 
Mr C. W. Hallett, just under 2 per cent for the communist 
Mr Joe Scott, and another 2 per cent for four other candi- 
dates. There will now be a run-off between Mr Boyd 
and Mr Hallett. The total poll of under 10 per cent may 
seem a poor proportion, but it is at least an improvement 
on last year’s poll of 6.8 per cent. The widespread pub- 
licity given to this election, on television and elsewhere, 
has had some effect, and the small proportion of votes 
cast for the favoured communist even in this tiny poll is 
all the more encouraging in view of the fact that almost 
all the genuine communists in the union are likely to have 
turned out to vote for Mr Scott. 


* 


As was briefly reported in The Economist last week. 
Mr Sandys has now finally abolished the general Govern- 
ment subsidy for housing which had already been drasti- 
cally cut. A special subsidy is being retained. to encourage 
local authorities to provide houses for old people. Other- 
wise Exchequer assistance for new houses will in future 
be confined to slum clearance schemes and to “ overspil! ” 
schemes catering for congested cities. Councils are free, 
if they wish, to raise the rents of their existing dwellings, 
and divert the subsidies thus saved to new building. But, 
one way or another, the whole cost of the new houses wil! 
fall on local resources (either on the ratepayer or the 
council rentpayer), and very few councils will be prepared 
to build many houses on this basis—particularly at present 
interest rates. This probably means that the majority of 
councils will now confine themselves more or less to slum 
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Letters to the Editor 








From a heavy postbag this week we have selected a few from the large 
majority which take an opposite point of view from that expressed in our 
leading article entitled “ Splenetic Isolation” on November 3rd. 


Sir—Your leading article of today has 
dealt a shattering blow to the respect 
with which I have hitherto regarded your 
opinions. It is based on a number of 
assumptions, every single one of which 
is absolutely wrong, and the statement in 
your opening sentence has already, 
within a few hours of publication, been 
disproved by events. 


You imply that Israel is the aggressor. 
So far as this particular action is con- 
cerned, of course it is, but one cannot 
disregard the events which have led up 
to it. To take one factor only, the mur- 
derous Egyptian raids across the border 
show clearly that, morally speaking, the 
aggressor is Egypt, not Israel. 


You further imply that we must at all 
times be guided by America in our 
foreign policy. I do not think that the 
majority of our people would find that 
proposition acceptable, important though 
the American alliance is. Further, I 
suggest that the initial American reaction 
has been caused not so much by what 
we have done, as by the fact that we have 
taken over the leadership from them for 
the time being, and have taken a crucial 
decision on our own initiative. The usual 
roles have been reversed, and after 
the first shock, many Americans are 
beginning to feel glad that this has 
happened. 


Thirdly, you imply that, because we 
have taken immediate action in a situ- 
ation of great urgency without consulting 
the Commonwealth, we have thereby 
imperilled the Commonwealth link. I 
would ask one question: Would the 
Commonwealth prefer its leading mem- 
ber to be a country which must always 
go around saying “ we really are not sure 
what to» do—what do you think would 
be best ?” or would it prefer it to be a 
country which in a critical situation can 
make up its own mind and take firm, 
decisive action? I think I know the 
answer. 


In your last paragraph you put forward 

another extraordinary thesis: that all 
sober men in Britain must be in general 
agreement with you. I can assure you 
that many men who are not only sober, 
but who are highly intelligent and well- 
informed about world affairs, take a view 
which is diametrically opposite to your 
own. 
One final point: if the British and 
French had not intervened in this 
manner, precisely what do you suppose 
the course of events would have been ? 
Please let us have a sober answer.— 
Yours faithfully, © _K. CLaReNcE-SMITH 
Oxted, Surrey 


Sir—“ The intervention of her Majesty’s 
Government on behalf or rather against 
Egypt has no doubt prematurely brought 
the operations in the Sinai desert to a 
close.” These are Mr Gaitskéll’s words 
and, if he is correct, they give away 
everything that is material in his case 
against the Government. 


The more prematurely the operations 
were stopped the better. If it was in our 
power to stop them more prematurely 
than the United Nations could have 
stopped them, that in itself justifies our 
intervention. Indeed, to throw away the 
certainty of an immediate stoppage for 
the doubtful prospect of the United 
Nations stopping it at some undeter- 
mined future date, would have been the 
height of pedantry. President Eisen- 
hower took much the same view in the 
matter of Quemoy and he was un- 
doubtedly right.—Yours faithfully, 
Gerrards Cross D. E. W. Giss 


* 


Strr—As an old and regular reader of 
your paper, I write today for the first 
time to any paper to say how deplorable 
I think your leading article of this week. 

It is a great pity that Aneurin Bevan 
is the only person on the Labour side to 
behave in a statesmanlike manner. To 
a former Fabian and early Labour party 
member this past week has been a sad 
confirmation of their bankruptcy.—Yours 
faithfully, Acnes A. CrRoOSTHWAITE 
London, S.W.1 


* 


Sir—I am disappointed in your article, 
for it seems to lack perspective. If 
a comparison is made between the 
years from 1914 to 1939 on the one hand 
and those from 1939 to date on the other 
hand, it is clear that the major mistakes 
of the earlier years have been and are 
being avoided in the later period. Surely 
in the years to come it will be recognised 
that the mistakes that killed the League 
of Nations were avoided by the United 
Nations, firstly in Korea and secondly 
as a result of the present action by Great 
Britain and France in Egypt ? 


The League of Nations died because 
it had no teeth and was flouted by dicta- 
tors. The United Nations may well live 
because teeth were forced into it by men 
who had learned the dangers of merely 
passing resolutions and who had the 
courage to give the lead required— 
President Truman and Dean Acheson, 
Sir Anthony Eden and M. Mollet. 

It will surely seem clear in a few years’ 
time to everybody that it was absolutely 
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right a believe that it will be absurd to 
question it) to stop by the present action 
a war between Israel and Egypt with all 
the possibilities of such a conflict spread- 
ing throughout the Middle East and to 
internationalise the Suez Canal under 
terms such as those outlined by the 
18 Users—the necessary policing being 
taken over by the United Nations ? 
Is not the conflict in Egypt likely to 
make the member countries of the 
United Nations realise that wars can be 
stopped before they become out of hand 
by firm and courageous action ? 


I believe that in the not very distant 
future all the ridiculous talk of British 
and French imperialism and aggression 
will be completely forgotten and that the 
events that we are now witnessing in 
Egypt will stand out as one of the great 
examples of how statesmen after the 
second world war learned from the 
mistakes of the statesmen of the 1930s 
and made the United Nations Organisa- 
tion a real power to stop aggression.— 
Yours faithfully, P. R. R. Coap 
London, S.W.1 


* 


Sirn—This is a sad day for one old and 
fond subscriber. After watching politics 
for fifty years I am sure the main thing 
is to distinguish between appearance and 
reality. In March 1936 Hitler marched 
from one part of Germany to another. 
That was the obvious and trivial appear- 
ance. In doing so, he marched through 
two treaties. That was the highly 
important reality that hardly anyone 
noticed. I thought you knew this as 
well as I do—until today. Unhappily 
“ Splenetic Isolation ” is concerned only 
with appearance. 


“In the Middle East,” you say, “ the 
harmful effects .. . will be many and 
widespread.” That is the appearance. 
The reality is that we have checked a 
drift that would certainly have ended in 
the murder of 2} million people and 
more other evils than it is possible to 
estimate. 

You say our action puts Dulles’s 
failings in the shade. The reality is that 
it may well put Dulles himself in the 
shade. The whole Washington govern- 
ment has been given notice that if it 
wants followers, it must produce some- 
thing remotely resembling a lead. 

You say we have reduced the Security 
Council procedure to uselessness. But 
it was always useless. It only worked 
once (as you well know), through a 
Russian blunder that will not be 
repeated. Why should we seek to 
deceive ourselves ? Much better face 
the truth that the existing United 
Nations gives great aid and comfort to 
the lawbreakers. The appearance is that 
the UN keeps order (though even as an 
appearance that is getting thin). The 
reality is that it assists the disorderly by 
making their correction more difficult. 

And more and more people are 
“coming to perceive these facts. The 
situation is grim, but it is no longer 
as hopeless as # was.—Yours faithfully, 
Oxford H. B. BaRwisze 
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Germany is thus making rea] efforts to carry out the 
insistent recommendations of the OEEC and behave as a 
virtuous creditor. Tariff cuts and import liberalisation have 
already done a good deal to help imports this year, and the 
reduction of $ per cent in the discount rate in September, 
which brought it down to § per cent, helped to stem the 
infiux of short-term funds to Germany. 

Yet all the signs suggest that the surplus is growing with 
undiminished vigour. Debt repayment will bring a momen- 
tary alleviation, but its effect may be more than discounted 
by a slowing down of defence orders and payments abroad. 
And though some of the recommendations recently put 
forward by the OEEC to Germany are being followed, others 
are not. Sweeping liberalisation of farm products seems as 
remote as ever. Private capital exports are still crippled by 
the frailty of the capital market. Large scale capital export 
by the state seems politically remote. Above all, there has 
been no general lowering of interest rates such as the OEEC 
recommends, for inflationary price increases are still tying 
the central bank to a restrictive policy. The growing sur- 
plus of foreign exchange is making it clearer than ever that 
if a restrictive internal policy is to go on much longer it 
must take forms which are less harmful externally. But 
this can probably only be achieved through a basic change 
in tax policy towards industrial investment, savings and the 
capital market. 


£3 million for the Guy 


V isiToRS from Central Europe perhaps need to be 
assured that the bangs they could hear in British streets 
jast Monday had nothing to do with the public’s reaction 
to Sir Anthony Eden’s policies. The annual firework boom 
seems to have been bigger than ever this November sth. 
Manufacturers were unable to keep up with the demand, 
although they work all the year round to build a stockpile for 
these few smashing weeks. One big firm estimates the total 
number of explosive devices sold this year at about one 
hundred million—which would have put ten in the hands of 
al] those between the ages of four and seventeen, at a cost 
to them of some £3 million retail. Big rockets and 
set-pieces are now only a small part of the trade and the 
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Fireworks Act of 1951 regulated the production of dan- 
gerous thunderflashes ; so most business was done in sma) 
bangers and firecrackers which can easily be got behind th: 
unsuspecting adult. Since prewar days prices of firework: 
have doubled, but four times the prewar number of ther: 
are sold. The scaring of old ladies out of their wits is n 
longer a rich boy’s privilege, and there are other sources o! 
funds than indulgent parents. 


Some of these other sources are becoming more and mor: 
questionable. To raise the considerable capital now needed 
to make adequate bangs, guys appeared earlier than ever this 
year, while a new type of juvenile racketeer has emerged 
who demands pennies (often with menaces) without even 
having a guy to justify his claim. One suspects that these 
excursions are as much an end in themselves as a way of 
raising money, and questions of gang prestige no doubt 
become involved with the simpler pleasure of getting some- 
thing for nothing. Should the police take firmer action 
against this increasingly irritating form of begging ? There 
has been a curb, this year, for such curmudgeonship. It was 
hard to grudge all but the most aggressive of the small boys 
their part of the well-distributed £3 million when it is 
compared with the cost of the other sort of fireworks that 
were being set off simultaneously by their seniors. 


SHORTER NOTES 





In the vote for a new general secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union, just under 3} per cent of the 
union voted for Mr J. M. Boyd, just over 2} per cent for 
Mr C, W. Hallett, just under 2 per cent for the communist 
Mr Joe Scott, and another 2 per cent for four other candi- 
dates. There will now be a run-off between Mr Boyd 
and Mr Hallett. The total poll of under 10 per cent may 
seem a poor proportion, but it is at least an improvement 
on last year’s poll of 6.8 per cent. The widespread pub- 
licity given to this election, on television and elsewhere, 
has had some effect, and the small proportion of votes 
cast for the favoured communist even in this tiny poll is 
all the more encouraging in view of the fact that almost 
all the genuine communists in the union are likely to have 
turned out to vote for Mr Scott. 


* 


As was briefly reported in The Economist last week, 
Mr Sandys has now finally abolished the general Govern- 
ment subsidy for housing which had already been drasti- 
cally cut. A special subsidy is being retained to encourage 
local authorities to provide houses for old people. Other- 
wise Exchequer assistance for new houses will in future 
be confined to slum clearance schemes and to “ overspill ” 
schemes catering for congested cities. Councils are free, 
if they wish, to raise the rents of their existing dwellings, 
and divert the subsidies thus saved to new building. But, 
one way or another, the whole cost of the new houses will 
fall on local resources (either on the ratepayer or the 
council rentpayer), and very few councils will be prepared 
to build many houses on this basis—particularly at present 
interest rates. This probably means that the majority of 


councils will now confine themselves more or less to slum 
clearance. 
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Letters to the Editor 








From a heavy postbag this week we have selected a few from the large 
majority which take an opposite point of view from that expressed in our 
leading article entitled “ Splenetic Isolation” on November 3rd. 


Sir—Your leading article of today has 
dealt a shattering blow to the respect 
with which I have hitherto regarded your 
opinions. It is based on a number of 
assumptions, every single one of which 
is absolutely wrong, and the statement in 
your opening sentence has already, 
within a few hours of publication, been 
disproved by events. 


You imply that Israel is the aggressor. 
So far as this particular action is con- 
cerned, of course it is, but one cannot 
disregard the events which have led up 
to it. To take one factor only, the mur- 
derous Egyptian raids across the border 
show clearly that, morally speaking, the 
aggressor is Egypt, not Israel. 


You further imply that we must at all 
times be guided by America in our 
foreign policy. I do not think that the 
majority of our people would find that 
proposition acceptable, important though 
the American alliance is. Further, I 
suggest that the initial American reaction 
has been caused not so much by what 
we have done, as by the fact that we have 
taken over the leadership from them for 
the time being, and have taken a crucial 
decision on our own initiative. The usual 
roles have been reversed, and after 
the first shock, many Americans are 
beginning to feel glad that this has 
happened. 


Thirdly, you imply that, because we 
have taken immediate action in a situ- 
ation of great urgency without consulting 
the Commonwealth, we have thereby 
imperilled the Commonwealth link. I 
would ask one question: Would the 
Commonwealth prefer its leading mem- 
ber to be a country which must always 
go around saying “ we really are not sure 
what to do—what do you think would 
be best ?” or would it prefer it to be a 
country which in a critical situation can 
make up its own mind and take firm, 
decisive action? I think I know the 
answer. 


In your last paragraph you put forward 

another extraordinary thesis: that all 
sober men in Britain must be in general 
agreement with you. I can assure you 
that many men who are not only sober, 
but who are highly intelligent and well- 
informed about world affairs, take a view 
which is diametrically opposite to your 
own, 
One final point: if the British and 
French had not intervened in this 
manner, precisely what do you suppose 
the course of events would have been ? 
Please let us have a sober answer.— 
Yours faithfully, © K. CLareNce-SMITH 
Oxted, Surrey 


Sir—“ The intervention of her Majesty’s 
Government on behalf or rather against 
Egypt has no doubt prematurely brought 
the operations in the Sinai desert to a 
close.” These are Mr Gaitskéll’s words 
and, if he is correct, they give away 
everything that is material in his case 
against the Government. 

The more prematurely the operations 
were stopped the better. If it was in our 
power to stop them more prematurely 
than the United Nations could have 
stopped them, that in itself justifies our 
intervention. Indeed, to throw away the 
certainty of an immediate stoppage for 
the doubtful prospect of the United 
Nations stopping it at some undeter- 
mined future date, would have been the 
height of pedantry. President Eisen- 
hower took much the same view in the 
matter of Quemoy and he was un- 
doubtedly right.—Yours faithfully, 
Gerrards Cross D. E. W. Gries 


* 


Sir—As an old and regular reader of 
your paper, I write today for the first 
time to any paper to say how deplorable 
I think your leading article of this week. 

It is a great pity that Aneurin Bevan 
is the only person on the Labour side to 
behave in a statesmanlike manner. To 
a former Fabian and early Labour party 
member this past week has been a sad 
confirmation of their bankruptcy.— Yours 
faithfully, Acnes A. CroSTHWAITE 
London, S.W.1 


* 


Sir—I am disappointed in your article, 
for it seems to lack perspective. If 
a comparison is made between the 
years from 1914 to 1939 on the one hand 
and those from 1939 to date on the other 
hand, it is clear that the major mistakes 
of the earlier years have been and are 
being avoided in the later period. Surely 
in the years to come it will be recognised 
that the mistakes that killed the League 
of Nations were avoided by the United 
Nations, firstly in Korea and secondly 
as a result of the present action by Great 
Britain and France in Egypt ? 


The League of Nations died because 
it had no teeth and was flouted by dicta- 
tors. The United Nations may well live 
because teeth were forced into it by men 
who had learned the dangers of merely 
passing resolutions and who had the 
courage to give the lead required— 
President Truman and Dean Acheson, 
Sir Anthony Eden and M. Mollet. 


It will surely seem clear in a few years’ 
time to everybody that it was absolutely 
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right (1 believe that it will be absurd to 
question it) to stop by the present action 
a war between Israel and Egypt with all 
the possibilities of such a conflict spread- 
ing throughout the Middle East and to 
internationalise the Suez Canal under 
terms such as those outlined by the 
18 Users—the necessary policing being 
taken over by the United Nations ? 
Is not the conflict in Egypt likely to 
make the member countries of the 
United Nations realise that wars can be 
stopped before they become out of hand 
by firm and courageous action ? 


I believe that in the not very distant 
future all the ridiculous talk of British 
and French imperialism and aggression 
will be completely forgotten and that the 
events that we are now witnessing in 
Egypt will stand out as one of the great 
examples of how statesmen after the 
second world war learned from the 
mustakes of the statesmen of the 1930s 
and made the United Nations Organisa- 
tion a real power to stop aggression. — 
Yours faithfully, P. R. R. Coap 
London, S.W.1 


* 
- 

Sir—This is a sad day for one old and 
fond subscriber. After watching politics 
for fifty years I am sure the main thing 
is to distinguish between appearance and 
reality. In March 1936 Hitler marched 
from one part of Germany to another. 
That was the obvious and trivial appear- 
ance. In doing so, he marched through 
two treaties. That was the highly 
important reality that hardly anyone 
noticed. I thought you knew this as 
well as I do—until today. Unhappily 
“ Splenetic Isolation ” is concerned only 
with appearance. 


“In the Middle East,” you say, “ the 
harmful effects .. . will be many and 
widespread.” That is the appearance. 
The reality is that we have checked a 
drift that would certainly have ended in 
the murder of 24} million people and 
more other evils than it is possible to 
estimate. 

You say our action puts Dulles’s 
failings in the shade. The reality is that 
it may well put Dulles himself in the 
shade. The whole Washington govern- 
ment has been given notice that if it 
wants followers, it must produce some- 
thing remotely resembling a lead. 


You say we have reduced the Security 
Council procedure to uselessness. But 
it was always useless. It only worked 
once (as you well know), through a 
Russian blunder that will not be 
repeated. Why should we seek to 
deceive ourselves ? Much better face 
the truth that the existing United 
Nations gives great aid and comfort to 
the lawbreakers. The appearance is that 
the UN keeps order (though even as an 
appearance that is getting thin). The 
reality is that it assists the disorderly by 
making their correction more difficult. 

And more and more people are 

-coming to perceive these facts. The 
situation is grim, but it is no longer 
as hopeless as it was.—Yours faithfully, 
Oxford H. B. BarRwise 
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AMERICAN SURVEY iS prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. | 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 











Washington, D.C. 


UESDAY’S election left President Eisenhower soaring 

still further into the empyrean and his plodding Re- 
_ publican party still more earthbound. Four years ago he 
only smothered Mr Adlai Stevenson’s presidential aspira- 
tions by 442 electoral votes to 89 ; this time Mr Eisenhower 
did it by 457 to 74. His share of the popular vote was 
about 58 per cent, instead of fust over 55 per cent; he 
carried 41 states this year, compared with 39 in 1952. On 
the other hand, then the Republican party did at least 
just manage to take control of Congress ; this year, with 
Mr Eisenhower’s name on the ballot, his party did no 
better in either House of Congress, or in the fights for State 
Governorships, than it did two years ago, when his name 
was not on it. It is over a hundred years since a President 
was sent to Washington with a Congress controlled by a 
different party. 

Final returns of the last doubtful contests have not yet 
come in, but it looks very much as if, with the Democrats 
and Republicans each capturing four new seats, the Senate 
will remain Democratic by 49 to 47. The House of Repre- 
sentatives will also probably remain Democratic by about 
the same majority as before—232 seats to 203. Moreover, 
the Democrats have made a net gain of at least one 
Governorship ; they have captured five and lost three, while 
the result in Rhode Island, which used to be a Democratic 
preserve, is so close it will not be known until absentee 
ballots have been counted in a month’s time. For the 
Republican party such a stalemate is a dismal return for a 
presidential triumph only exceeded in scale by Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

Within the President’s massive total of popular approba- 
tion there was an eastward and southward tilt compared 
with four years ago. In New England and the Atlantic 
states his vote was of startling proportions, while in the no 
longer solid South, so far from receding from his previous 
surprising incursion, he did even better than before. Mr 
Eisenhower’s majorities in Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
New York were doubled : he won New York by over 14 
million votes, and in New Jersey he achieved the feat, unpre- 
cedented for a candidate of either party, of carrying every 
single county. In the South he not only held with the 
greatest of ease the four states he took last time—Florida, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia—but he added to them 
Louisiana which had not gone Republican since immediately 
after the Civil War. Even in Alabama, which as a state 
did stay with Mr Stevenson, Mr Eise ihower collected 
majorities in the cities of Birmingham, Montgomery and 


They Like Ike 






Mobile, while in the borderlands he deprived Mr Stevenson 
of his former hold over Kentucky and West Virginia. In 
short, his progressive and intellectual rival was left only as 
the sectional choice of the most irreconcilable—Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, the two Carolinas and Arkansas. 

In other parts of the country the people’s enthusiasm for 
“‘Tke ” was pronounced, although not quite so emphatic. In 
California his share of the vote was down by about 2 per 
cent from 1952, while his margins in parts of the agricultural 
belt reflected the feebly flickering remains of the “farm 
revolt ” on which the Democratic strategists had counted so 
much. In Iowa his majority was cut almost in half, while in 
Missouri Mr Stevenson had one lonely success. 


* 


But if Mr Eisenhower’s triumph was of this majesty, what 
of his famous coat-tails ? It cannot be said that they were 
wholly without effect. They probably helped Mr Jacob 
Javits to become Republican Senator from New York in 
place of the retiring Democrat Mr Lehman, in spite of the 
impact of the Middle Eastern crisis. Perhaps they should 
be given some of the credit for the probable double victory 
in Kentucky: Mr John Sherman Cooper has certainly 
captured one of the Senate seats there and the likelihood 
is that when all the votes are finally in Mr Thruston Morton 
will just have won the second. But a more important cause 
of the Democratic setback in Kentucky is the bitter fac- 
tional strife within the state party, while it is certainly this 
and the chronic difficulties of the Democratic state adminis- 
tration in West Virginia which are responsible for the 
Republicans’ Senate gain there. 

Indeed it would be better in discussing this election if 
the metaphor of coat-tails were abandoned in favour of two 
others: that of a safety net, since the magnitude of the Presi- 
dent’s majority has held up such Republicans as Governor 
Stratton of Illinois and Senator Bush of Connecticut whose 
political lives seemed in imminent danger; and that of a 
strong tide breaking against a Democratic barricade. Where 
there were specific weaknesses in the barricade, because o! 
mismanagement and corruption in West Virginia or personal 
feuds in Kentucky, the tide penetrated ; elsewhere, mighty 
though it was in force, it was repelled. Only in West 
Virginia, where the Democrats have lost, besides one of 
their two Senate seats, the Governorship and two seats in 
the House of Representatives, and in New Jersey, where 
three House seats have gone, has there been any general 
Democratic collapse. On the other hand, in Massachusetts 
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the shock of seeing the hitherto Republican Governorship 
lost to the Democrats by 155,000 votes, while Mr Eisen- 
hower was winning the state by 446,000, has torn from the 
Republican chairman in the state the confession that “ this 
was a colossal defeat, one of the worst whippings we have 
ever taken.” 

The Eisenhower Administration’s confidence in its farm 
policy will not be much shaken by the dimensions which 
the farm revolt has in fact assumed. It seems to have cost 
the Republicans single congressional seats in Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Oregon and Montana and caused 
both the Republican Governor and Senator in South Dakota 
to be run uncomfortably close. But Senator Hickenlooper 
of Iowa had no difficulty in securing re-election even though 
he had stood by the Administration’s farm policy against 
vehement attack. While the Republicans can now pursue 
their aims on the farms with less fear of retribution, they 
can take little comfort from the verdict of the voters in 
the Pacific Northwest where fierce ideological battles have 
revolved around the right methods of developing natural 
resources. Outside the Presidency, the Democrats have 
made nearly a clean sweep in this region, holding Senate 
seats in Washington and Oregon, capturing the Governor- 
ships of both and taking a Senate seat in Idaho. 

When he comes to reflect on the full lesson of an election 
which has been such an uplifting personal tribute to him- 
self, Mr Eisenhower must feel anxious about the prospects 
of his self-set task—that of re-making the Republican 
party. He has gained two and probably three “New 
Republicans ” in the Senate—Mr Javits, Mr Cooper and 
Mr Morton—and has lost one he previously had—Mr Duff, 
of Pennsylvania, who went down as expected before the 
onslaught of Mr Joseph Clark, the former Mayor of Phila- 
delphia. As against this, three of his hand-picked candidates 
—Mr Langlie, of Washington, Mr McKay, of Oregon, and 
his close personal friend, Mr Thornton, of Colorado—have 
failed. His party is better for the loss of one of its worst 
reactionaries, Senator Welker, of Idaho, but in exchange it 
has regained one that it lost once before, Mr Revercomb, of 
West Virginia. 

If President Eisenhower is to do his duty by his own 
concept of the Republican party and by the innumerable 
Democrats and independents who have put their faith in 
him, he will have to force the Republican traditionalists to 
face bluntly the fact that the vote of confidence has been in 
him and not in them. The new political (and personal) 
vigour the President showed during the campaign will need 
constant exercise during the next sessions of Congress. 


Gunboat Diplomacy 


HE international bad weather—and the meteorological 
good weather—drove an unprecedented number of 
Americans to the polls on Tuesday to affirm their confidence 
in President Eisenhower as the man best qualified to steer 
them through the present stormy world. This does not, 
however, mean that all these voters are as ready as he now 
seems to be to make the best of the bad Franco-British job 
in the Middle East for the sake of saving the Atlantic 
alliance. The Administration decided that this alliance 
must be preserved at almost any cost once the Russians had 
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sétacked Hungary, but most Americans, sick at heart, be- 
lieve that this attack was encouraged by, if not the direct 
result of, the immoral and outmoded “ gunboat diplomacy ” 
which the British and French were pursuing on the Suez 
Canal. 

This, of course, is just what the right-wing press and 
nationalist extremists expected. They had always predicted 
that, when it came to an emergency, America’s allies would 
put self-interest before international co-operation. Britain, 
having proved them right, is now popular—or at least less 
unpopular—in some unusual quarters. But this approval 
will hardly take the practical form of offering Britain the 
dollars which will presumably soon be badly needed. And 
habitual friends, in the Administration and in Congress, 
disgusted at what they consider to be Britain’s perfidy, will 
be less ready than they have been in the past to incon- 
venience themselves in order to protect Britain from 
embarrassment, whether it arises from shortage of cash, 
restrictions on foreign trade or from some of the many other 
causes that are particularly likely to develop now that the 
whole question of foreign aid is under review. 

Nor is comfort to be found in the fact that in the last 
stages of their election campaign Democrats attacked the 
indecision and dilatoriness in Washington and blamed the 
Administration for the desperate action in the Middle East. 
For this has made a partisan issue of the question, some- 
thing which in the long run can hardly be helpful to 
America’s allies. Moreover, sympathy for Britain and 
France will in practice be counteracted by disillusionment ; 
this is particularly likely among the more conservative 
Democrats, who head the party which controls Congress 
and who were already sensitive to the widespread, if not 
yet very deeply rooted, recrudescence of isolationism in the 
United States. 


Farm Revolt that Failed 


HE Democrats’ captures of the Governorships of Iowa 
and Kansas are the result of complicating local factors 
more than a backwash from the farm revolt which had been 
forecast earlier. In both cases the voters have turned against 
the Republican Governor as a person rather than against 
his party. In Kansas the Republicans themselves did it 
earlier in the year, when they rejected the incumbent Gov- 
ernor and chose another man as their candidate. It is the 
resultant dissension in the party which has let the Demo- 
crats in there. Iowa has elected its first Democratic Gov- 
ernor for twenty years in Mr Herschel Loveless who defeated 
the incumbent Governor, Mr Leo Hoegh, an able and 
energetic, but hardly tactful, Eisenhower-Republican. But 
in this and some of the other votes in the state there is an 
element of protest which shows that many Iowans blame the 
Republican party for failing to see that farmers share 
fully in the national prosperity. This seems a little unfair 
on an Administration which has been doing its best for the 
farmers—a best which, according to the Democratic 
argument, was conveniently timed to make them feel 
thankful as they went into the polling booths. 
Farm prices just before the election were, indeed, about 
2 per cent above those of a year ago, but they were still 
27 per cent below the all-time record of early 1951. And 
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special factors affect individual states. In Iowa, for instance, 
the great “corn on the hoof ” area, where maize is grown 
and fed to pigs, hog prices have fallen from an average of 
$21.65 a hundred pounds in 1953 to $15.25 two weeks ago. 
Then last week the Department of Agriculture announced 
that it would spend $100 million on pork products to 
support these falling prices, which naturally rose at once. 
During the autumn, for the first time in President Eisen- 
hower’s Administration, the government moved in to buy 
“ surplus ” eggs and turkeys ; it has also been supporting 
the prices of fruits and vegetables recently. 

This year’s bad harvests in Europe are helping the 
department in its energetic attempts to get rid of its 
surplus stocks abroad. But its long-run hope for solving 
the problem of surpluses is in the soil bank programme. 
Under it, if farmers take land out of production, the govern- 
ment makes up the income they might have earned on it. 
This year’s cheques began to fall like a sweet rain from 
heaven at the thirsty time of electioneering—but they fell 
on loyal and disloyal alike. Here again Iowa farmers did 
well ; by the end of October they had received more than 
in any other state—$32 million, with only $14 million going 
to Texas, which came next. 

But the greatest worry for farmers has been the drought ; 
there is real fear that conditions are ripe for dust storms as 
terrible as those of the nineteen-thirties. A cycle of excep- 
tionally dry years has had a cumulative effect and about 
600 counties in fourteen mid-western and south-western 
states have been declared “disaster areas” qualifying for 
emergency loans, subsidies for feed, and other special help 
from the government. But even Mr Kefauver does not 
seem to have blamed the Republicans for the drought by 
linking it with the hydrogen bomb experiments. 


Paying for the Campaign 


FROM A SPECIAI CORRESPONDENT 


N Capitol Hill in recent weeks the Senate Subcom- 

mittee on Privileges and Elections, under the chair- 
manship of Senator Gore, a Democrat from Tennessee, has 
been investigating whether the laws regulating campaign 
contributions work in practice as they are intended to do 
in theory. Meanwhile, at the other end of Washington, 
the money-raisers of both parties have been’ busily engaged 
in circumventing those laws. 

The Federal Corrupt Practices Act, the basic statute that 
governs campaign contributions and expenditures on elec- 
tions for federal office, is a patchwork of laws, each one 
originally passed to still a public clamour over a particular 
scandal, and probably inadequate to deal with the problem 
it was designed to remedy. The central difficulty is that 
the limits placed on spending in a political campaign are 
totally out of proportion to present-day costs, so that there 
has been irresistible pressure to leave some loopholes in 
the law. It is highly unrealistic, for instance, to limit direct 
expenditures by candidates for Congress to $25,000 for 
prospective Senators and to $5,000 for aspirants to the 
lower House. (The law does not apply to the primary con- 
tests in which the parties choose their candidates, although 
these not infrequently determine the outcome of the general 
election, at least in the South. Nor does it apply to candi- 
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dates for state office, whose expenses are limited only }, 
state law.) In congressional contests, where expenditu: 
are customarily several times in excess of the statu 
limits, the difference is made up by so-called independ 
committees, operating in close co-operation with, 
theoretically not under the direct control of, the candid. 
or his campaign manager. 

So long as these committees stay within the bounda: 
of a single state, federal law imposes no limitations on the: 
expenditures. They must, however, also remain indepe: 
dent of the national committees of their respective partic 
in order to escape the limitation of $3,000,000 imposed 
annual contributions to and expenditures by any natio: 
political body. Since even this larger limitation is quit 
out of touch with the cost of the television age, nationa! 
committees tend to proliferate in an election year: Th: 
“ Citizens for Eisenhower-Nixon ” and the “ Stevenson and 
Kefauver National Committee ” can each spend its separat: 
$3,000,000, and when President Eisenhower’s birthday fall: 
providentially in the middle of the campaign, a special, and 
independent, committee is set up to handle the celebration : 
when the Democrats gather for $100-a-plate dinners acro: 
the country, their host is another special committee. 


* 


Political money-raisers traditionally rely on large con- 
tributions, something that the law has tried to prevent by 
limiting individual contributions to $5,000. But again the 
loopholes are such that he who runs may read them in the 
statute. The limitation applies separately to contributions 
“ to or on behalf of ” individual candidates, and independent 
national committees. It does not apply at all to contribu- 
tions to or by state or local committees. And, most im- 
portant, it permits individual contributions of $5,000 by 
members of the same family, including minors. Thus a man 
and wife with three minor children could easily dispense 
$25,000 without turning to any of their sisters or their 
cousins or their aunts. 

In fact, it appears that the practical limitation on con- 
tributions from wealthy individuals is contained not in the 
Corrupt Practices Acts, but in the Internal Revenue Code. 
Political contributions are treated as gifts subject to tax 
under federal legislation, and the taxpayer has an annual 
exemption of $3,000 for each individual or collective 
recipient. 

The limitation in terms of the source of the gift is the 
most discussed: contributions or expenditures by corpora- 
tions and by trade unions are forbidden. Unions have, in 
fact, given a great deal of support to certain candidates, but 
only through their own organisations ; these activities have 
been challenged, but so far not found illegal. Corporations 
have tended to skirt the problem by encouraging individual 
contributions from highly paid officers, by quietly lending 
the services of experts in public relations and similar 
fields and by occasional “ institutional ” advertising with a 
strong but not an explicit partisan bias. While the Gore 
committee has exposed a number of these abuses, largely in 
support of Republican candidates, the net effect of the hear- 
ings is thought to have been more detrimental to the 
Democrats. ’ 

The publicity turned away some large contributors 
from both parties. But the Republicans had more money 
in hand before the hearings opened and thus had less to 
lose. The Democrats had to launch a widely-publicised 
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Remington Rand 


office efficiency gives you 
the upper hand on rising costs 


There is one way to force down the graph of rising costs. It is the sound 
way of office efficiency and planning. 

The business executive who is wise will give as much attention to stream- 
lining his office planning as he does to factory equipment. In fact, the office 
is of equal importance because it is the finger on the pulse of finance, pro- 
duction, and selling; the organised office will save you money. 


REMINGTON RAND 


REMINGTON RAND LIMITED - 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET - 





LONDON WC1 
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‘I hear,’ said Owl to Town Mouse, ‘that you are being 
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obstinate about the British farmer. Perhaps you would like to come out into the open so that 


. ° > 
I may present my Case. I have it at my talon ups. 





BUT TOWN MOUSE SAID 


Ul stand fast 





‘Because,’ said he, ‘I fear your case will be quite although the average size of a British farm is 
annihilating!’ only 80 acres. And from this small acreage he 

owt (domineering) ‘Hold your ground then, but usually earns only {10-12 a week—if he 
listen! The British farmer, as you have been works at least a twelve-hour day seven days a 
told repeatedly, does a very good job for a week. Now—have you got that?’ 


modest reward. He is hard working, highly 
skilled and most productive—more ‘than half 
our food is now home-grown. Is this clear?’ 
The answer was a gentle snore. Town Mouse, 
overcome by logic -had found the only answer. 
This provoke -d a hoot of wrath. 

OwL (in a feathered frenzy) “WAKE UP AND LISTEN.’ 
Town Mouse did so. ‘I will go on. The British 
farmer has doubled production since 1939, 


* * * 


Y 


—= But Town Mouse had slipped away. 
In the face of both fact and threat he 
found his resistance going. If he had not left 
Owl to hoot on alone it is almost certain he 
would have been forced to admit that the 
British farmer, in return for only a fair living, 


does us really proud. 





IT’S FISONS FOR THE FARMER 
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“Dollars for Democrats” drive, seeking large numbers of 
contributions in amounts as small as one dollar, something 
unusual in a party system in which “ membership ” usually 
means no more than fairly consistent support in the polling 
booth. Whatever the revelations of the Gore committee, it 
seems clear that the machinery to control the size and source 
of election expenditures is almost worn out, yet no one has 
shown any serious disposition to repair or replace it. 


Ships from the Reserve 


“VEN before the blocking of the Suez Canal intensified 
the world shortage of shipping, the American govern- 
ment had taken several steps to ease the situation. The 
ample reserves of dry cargo vessels in the “ mothball ” 
fleet include some 2,000 old freighters of the Liberty and 
Victory types ; these are at present laid up in harbours 
and estuaries round the coast and are used chiefly as tempor- 
ary storage space for the government’s stocks of grain. 
At the beginning of October the recently formed American 
Coal Shipping Company was authorised by the Federal 
Maritime Board to charter 30 of these vessels to carry coal 
to Europe. As more American coal is now needed in 
Europe to offset the imminent reduction in oil supplies, 
additional freighters may perhaps be released from the 
reserve fleet for this specific purpose. Last week per- 
mission was given for another 30 freighters to be “ broken 
out” of their mothballs to carry agricultural commodities, 
mainly to Asian countries, under the scheme for disposing 
of the government’s surpluses abroad. The board found, 
in each case, that insufficient privately-owned American 
freighters were available for chartering at reasonable rates, 
and that therefore the release of some of the government’s 
tonnage would not weaken the market unduly. 

But the American government has much scantier reserves 
of oil tankers. There are 23 in the reserve fleet, but only 
18 are worth reconditioning and work has started on only 
a dozen of these. Six T-2 tankers which the government 
took over from the Niarchos interests will be put up for 
sale on November 16th. The remainder will be either 
chartered to private operators or transferred to the Military 
Sea Transportation Service which should then be able to 
release some of the privately-owned tankers it has been 
using. The MSTS has already pulled out of reserve for 
its own use eight tankers which it laid up some time ago, 
and the US Navy has started reconditioning eight of the 
score or so it has in its own reserves. The total number 
of extra tankers made available for commercial use, how- 
ever, is unlikely to be more than twenty, and many of 
these are in poor condition and will take a long time to 
put into service. 

To meet future demands there are about 25 tankers 
under construction and 11 now being converted in American 
shipyards. The Administration has also been discussing 
with the oil industry its plans for stimulating the building 
of another 50 new “ supertankers ” of between 30,000 and 
60,000 dwt capacity to assure the “ efficient and adequate 
distribution of petroleum supplies in the free world.” The 
closing of the Suez Canal gives this project added urgency, 
but there are many problems to be overcome before the 
first keel is laid. 


Oil on the Ballot 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


ls California, the most costly political campaign this 
year has been concerned not with the next President or 
even with the next Congress but with a proposed amend- 
ment to the state’s constitution. Known as “ Proposition 
4” from its place among nineteen proposals on the ballot, 
this amendment dealt with the regulation of oil production 
in California. The process by which such proposals are put 
directly to the public is the “ initiative petition,” bearing a 
certain number of signatures required by statute. Although 
intended as a check on the legislative influence of special 
interests, the initiative is frequently employed by those 
interests ; although it often fails, the device has succeeded 
often enough to swell the Californian constitution to ten 
times the length of the United States Constitution, by the 
inclusion of more than 300 amendments, some dealing with 
such parochial matters as the breeding of crustacea or the 
duration of wrestling matches. 

The formal purpose of Proposition 4 was to “ prevent 
waste ” in the production of oil by facilitating “ unitisation ” 
—the operation of each oil field as a unit to permit the 
wider use of secondary recovery methods. Under its terms, 
a new public commission would be created to regulate oil 
production in any Californian oil field in which the owners 
of 75 per cent of the field consent to its administration as 
a unit. Secondary recovery methods involve the re-estab- 
lishment of underground pressure in an oil field by injecting 
water or gas and by controlling the operation of all wells on 
the field in order to maintain this pressure. In this way 
substantially more oil can be recovered than by 
unco-ordinated pumping. . 

The major oil companies have spent considerable sums 
on the promotion of secondary recovery methods in other 
parts of the United States, but these have seldom been 
employed in California, where the ownership of a field is 
usually split up among many leasing and operating interests 
which cannot all be persuaded to co-operate in its operation 
as a unit. Several laws to facilitate unitisation have been 
rejected by the state legislature and in sponsoring Proposi- 
tion 4 the major oil companies have sought to bypass the 
influence which the opponents of unitisation have on the 
legislature. But in drafting a law exactly to their own 
specifications they have provoked the opposition not only 
of their old enemies, but also of many responsible members 
of the oil industry and of the public. 


* 


Suspicions have been aroused by the huge sums which 
have been spent to gain the public’s favour, and the attempt 
to popularise and oversimplify the measure has created 
almost total confusion. In a state where nearly every 
voter buys petrol almost every day, signboards saying. “ Keep 
Gas Prices Down—Vote YES on 4” are answered by almost 
identical neighbours saying “Don’t Pay More for Gas— 
Vote NO on 4.” The proponents of Proposition 4 have 
put several million dollars at the disposal of Whitaker and 
Baxter, the celebrated husband-and-wife public relations 
firm in San Francisco, who have created a “ Citizens Con- 
servation Committee” to argue that the proposition, by 
increasing California oil production, would lessen depend- 
ence on imports of foreign oil. The opposition, in answer, 
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has conjured up a “ California Committee Opposed to Oil 
Monopoly,” which maintains that Proposition 4 would 
restrict California’s oil production and lead to a flood of 
imported oil, with disastrous effects on the state’s tax 
revenues and employment. 


The major oil companies, who want to unitise, already 
own at least.a 75 per cent interest in most Californian fields. 
But they cannot unitise completely unless the owners of 
the remaining 25 per cent, or often less, of the field agree ; 
Proposition 4 would compel these minority interests to 
conform to the wishes of the majority. The successful 
operation of secondary recovery methods, so that ultimately 
the maximum amount of oil may be drawn from the field, 
may mean that current production has to be restricted. 
The major oil companies, who have large capital resources, 
could offset any decline in Californian output by importing 
supplies from their own oil fields overseas. They can there- 
fore afford to draw from Californian fields at a much slower 
rate than the smaller domestic producers whose profits 
depend entirely on the current rate of output from their 
Californian wells. This conflict between the long range 
objectives of the major producers and the short range objec- 
tives of their smaller competitors may be most acute in the 
development of the rich underwater reserves of oil off the 
coast ; this has not yet begun on a large scale. 


The most serious criticism of Proposition 4, and the one 
most wildly exaggerated by the opposition, was its failure to 
define with precision the “ waste ” which it was intended to 
prohibit. The opposition argued that it would be interpreted 
in the same way as it is in Texas, where “ waste ” is defined 
as any excess of production over market demand after 
allowing for imports. California cannot produce enough oil 
to meet the needs of the west coast, and already has to 
import some 300,000 barrels of oil a day. The opponents 
of the proposition contended that it would enable the major 
companies to accelerate these imports and that the output 
of Californian oil would be restricted below the point fixed 
by the purely technical objective of achieving the greatest 
ultimate recovery. 


Rational discussion of oil imports and even of so ele- 
mentary a fact as the relative cost of domestic and imported 
oil, has been almost totally smothered, however, by the 
fevered visions of millions of barrels of Californian oil 
irrecoverably lost through the defeat of Proposition 4, and 
nightmares of output being ruthlessly suppressed by mono- 
polistic importers if it succeeded. Political leaders, depen- 
dent on the oil industry’s campaign contributions, have for 
the most part been neutral, and the newspapers of the state 
have been split. Nowhere in the barrages of propaganda has 
there been any clear indication where the public interest lies, 


Upset in Idaho 


Boise, Idaho. 
HE main reason why Mr Frank Church has won a 


Senate seat for the Democrats in Idaho this year is 
Senator Herman Welker, his Republican opponent. By 
almost any standard Mr Welker has been one of the Senate’s 
most dispensable adornments. His record in Congress is 
reactionary and McCarthyite to the last degree, his temper 
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is violent, and his harangues on communism morbidly 
unbalanced. On top of this he has skimped his duties to 
his constituents and ignored those to his local party organi- 
sation in order to concentrate on the hunting of domes; 
communists, a task which has-no special interest for th 
people of Idaho. He is detested by the other Republican 
Senator from the state, despised by the Republican 
Governor, and was only renominated as Republican candi- 
date because he had so many opponents, each of whom 
felt he was easy to beat. 


Yet Democrats in Idaho also had their embarrassmen’ 
Ever since .940 a normally unemployed carpenter, Mr 
Glen Taylor, had made a career of running for the Senate. 
A captivating personality with a fondness for the guitar, 
Mr Taylor built up over this period a hard core of about 
20,000 supporters—a sizeable group in a state of only 
600,000 people—who followed -him through thick and 
thin. He has only won once, in 1944, and his subsequent 
adventure as vice-presidential candidate for the fellov 
travelling Progressive party made it certain that he would 
never win again. But being a poor loser, he has disrupted 
his party, alienating its more conservative elements, in 
repeated efforts to stage a comeback. These culminated 
this year, after he lost the Democratic nomination to 
Mr Church, in an attempt to get voters to write in his 
(Mr Taylor’s) name on the ballot paper and thus wreck 
Mr Church’s chances. 


Mr Church’s delicate task was to rally behind him a 
coalition of Republicans disgusted with Mr Welker and 
of Democrats disgusted with Mr Taylor. In Mr Church's 
favour were his detachment from previous factional fights, 
the pleasure of many Democrats at having for the first ume 
in years a candidate of whom they need not be ashamed, 
and Mr Welker’s inactivity while his young opponent was 
making himself known by a hand-shaking expedition al! 
over this huge, sparsely pepulated state. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The President’s special committee on foreign aid, known 
as the President’s Citizen Advisory Committee on the 
Mutual Security Programme, has at last got down to work. 
It is to make a preliminary report next month and a final 
report by March 1st. Headed by Mr Benjamin Fairless, of 
the United States Steel Corporation, its seven members also 
include Mr John L. Lewis of the mineworkers’ union, 
General Walter Bedell Smith, and Mr Whitelaw Reid. 














* 


A special survey conducted for the government’s Fish 
and Wildlife Service shows that last year some 25,000,000 
Americans travelled about 10 billion miles and spent nearly 


$3 billion in order order to fish and hunt (shoot or stalk 
in English). 


2 


At the beginning of the century there were 94 domestic 
servants to each 1,000 Americans. Now the figure is 34. 
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In the research and development laboratories and factories of Rubber 
Improvement Ltd., the future is being shaped, not only for ourselves, but for the 
many and varied industries which use our products. These products, constantly 
augmented as a result of ceaseless research, cover a wide field ranging from Multi-ply 
Flameproof Anti-static P.V.C., Conveyor Belting through Vinyl Flooring and a 
? multitude of other products to Resin Rubber Shoe Components. A technical service 
: second to none is readily available to help you with your problem — it is possible, 
so wide are our interests, that it is already under active consideration 
= in the R.I.L. Laboratories and Research Centre, 


, “ ES LEONEX green-for-safety Mining Products 
‘ = RILON Multi-ply P.V.C. Conveyor Belting 


Some of the products of the RILENE P.V.C. Seating 
RILPRINT = embossed and printed P.V.C. sheeting 
RILITE glass-fibre plastic roof lighting 


i pA an RILTILE Thermoplastic Flooring 


DUREVER Vinyl (Plastic) Flooring 


Group of Companies : | MOULDEX Rubber Flooring 
pane RIL Shoe Components 
RIL Rubber Mouldings, P.V.C. compression 


and injection mouldings, Extrusions. 


| RUBBER IMPROVEMENT LIMITED. Wellingborough. Tel. 2218 
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A happier purchase the Corporation 

has made is the three trading estates 
at Speke, Aintree and Kirkby. They 
have every geographical yaeeer 

an adequate labour force is available 
and all are geared to meet the demands DONATIONS can help us NOW 
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This Voluntary Society has nearly 5,000 Boys 
and Girls in its care depending on YOUR HELP 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come. 
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.., over 3 TONS ata time! 


With a digging thrust and break-out force* of more than 
12 tons, the International Drott Skid-Shovel is helping 
in a big way to boost Britain’s output. 

Husky machines like this from the world-renowned 
International range of earthmoving and construction 
equipment are contributing to the successful develop- 














* Model 18K-3A. 134 brake horsepower. 
3 cu. yd. capacity. 


ment of natural resources, to the profitable expansion 
of industries, to the strengthening of national and 
economic security in every corner of the globe. 

International crawler tractors, with matched allied 
equipment will be on show at the Public Works Exhibi- 
tion. On no account should you miss seeing this big red 
range and having a talk with one or other of the Inter- 


national Construction Equipment Dealers who will be 
there to welcome you. 


rome wore | SUPAINID Wes 


INTERNATIONAL construction equipment 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED 
Harvester House, 259 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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Chapmanship 


BS were the first consumer goods to be mass pro- 
duced. But today they are so far from being considered 
a mass product that no normal advertising agency would 
think it worthwhile to go out after publishers’ accounts. 
Pushing consumer goods, from scent to soap and from cars 
te kitchen equipment, is lucrative business for advertising 
specialists, who buy for that purpose advertising space by 
the acre, and even TV time by the hour, and on a service 
fee of twelve and half or fifteen per cent do well enough for 
themselves. But books must be advertised title by title, 
and few if any have runs long enough and a turnover large 
enough to justify an advertising allocation of more than a 
few hundred pounds. © 
This is not even peanuts to an agency. The average 
expenditure per head on books in Britain is now 17s. 6d., 
the price of one long nove! or one not-so-long non-fiction 
work, and it compares with the £2 a head spent on news- 
papers and magazines by adults and 17s. a head spent by 
children’ on periodicals. If it were possible to start a 
campaign to buy books, as it is to drink milk, there might 
be something in it for the skill of the space salesman, 
the copywriter, the artist in “ media” ; but to spend 7} per 
cent-of the estimated receipts of a 15s. book with an 
expected: s sale-of 4,000 provides an advertising appropriation 


of £187. Thete would be £312 for a 12s. 6d. novel with a. 


sale of 10,000 ; about £1,500 for one_with a sale of 50,000 

—virtually in the best-seller class. When it is considered 

that a single “six inch” in a Sunday paper, on the book 

pve and displaying maybe three titles, costs around £80, 
the :publisher’s problem begins to emerge. 

Tt is-at any. rate clear that every penny spent on advertis- 
ing a book—and, more important, winning free publicity 
for it—must tell ; and it is timely that a book has now 
appeared, aptly entitled “Sales on a Shoestring,”* which 
Suggests in some detail how this may be done. It is aimed, 
of course, primarily at publishers, but anyone with the 
welfare of books at heart,.and certainly anybody interested 
in the looking-glass economics of book-publishing, will find 
it good reading. It reveals, for example, how the late Mr 
Chester Wilmot’s “ Struggle for Europe ” was launched by 
Collins upon its victorious career as a best seller for £2,923. 


* Sales on a Shoestring. By S. Hyde. Deutsch. 170 pages. 18s. 





But it did not achieve sales of millions on the publicity pur- 


‘ Chasable directly by that sum; the publicity which it 


achieved, and which sold it, was worth hundreds of 
thousands. The difference between the maker of soap and 
the maker of books is that the former must buy virtually 
al. his publicity—and is only too delighted when by chance 
his product is favourably mentioned by a disinterested and 
prominent person. The maker of books normally regards his 
advertising outlay as the first stage in a two stage propellant 
mechanism. It ignites the charge which really sends sales 
soaring. What matters to a book’s sales are the reviews it 
gets, the feature articles it inspires, the discussion it pro- 
vokes, its own capacity to become (as soap never does) 
straight news. It must please its public when it homes on 
to it ; but it needs enough bought advertising to make sure 
that it will home to its public and there start the gratifying 
process of “‘ snowballing ” sales and publicity together. 

As the author of “Sales on a Shoestring” points out, 
advertising can sell a book, but it can never sell a book in 
the way it sells soap—a given expenditure producing a given 
sale. It is also, per contra, true that a book may delight the 
reviewers, and even be mentioned By a prime minister, and 
still not sell. Textbooks can be made known to their whole 
market for an advertising appropriation of less than § per 
cent of the expected sale—and when this is spent either it 
captures that market or it does not. But for the general run 
of general books, the publisher’s art lies in compounding 
just that explosive mixture of advertising and publicity in 
the various simple. media he can afford which will send the 
book off to find its own friends and create its own publicity. 
With average luck, a worthy book creates enough to ensure 
sales that pay for itself ; but here and there it does much 
more, and the excitement of publishing is to pick the 
winners that will rocket to best sellerdom. 

First there are the notices in the booksellers’ trade 
papers ; then there comes the preparation of other simple 
“ promotion material ”—show cases, leaflets, and the like ; 
then comes the sending out of review copies ; then the 


normal press advertising—and occasionally a special stunt, 
which may range in kind from a superb lecture by a man 
like Chester Wilmot to an invited audience of booksellers 
and experts to watch the heaving of a brick through a book- 
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BOOKS FROM 
CAMBRIDGE 


Atomic Weapons & 
East-West Relations 
P. M.S. BLACKETT 


A disturbing examination of the atomic 
arms race which is the key to most issues 
of foreign policy since 1945. 8s. 6d. net 


Some Observations on 
American Education 
R. M. HUTCHINS 


An explanation of the American system, 
by which a university education is given 
to nearly all who want it, and a criticism 
of its defects. 155. net 


The Approach to 
Self-Government 


SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


An account, written from first-hand ex- 
perience, of the problems of devising 
constitutions for countries about to ex- 
perience self-government. 16s. net 


Language & the 
Pursuit of Truth 
JOHN WILSON 


A clear, simple, but never over-simplified 
introduction to the study of linguistic 
communication, written specifically for 
non-professionals, 8s. 6d. net 


Science & Civilisation 
in China, II 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM 


The second volume of Dr Needham’s 
great work deals with the history of 
scientific thought from its origins down 
to recent times. 80s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





shop window by an actress (Mr Hyde 
deseribes both kinds). It is all very 
simple, inexpensive and indeed amateur ; 
and then, once in a hundred or a thou- 
sand times, comes the moment described 
by Sir Allen Lane in the introduction to 
this book, when a book like “ Nineteen 
Eighty-Four” is adapted for television 
and sells 27,000 copies in three days. 

But this is, in large part, the art and 
gamble of selling one book against 
another ; what can be said of the possi- 
bility of widening the market for books 
as a whole, for selling books against 
washing machines or cinema seats ? On 
this point, Mr Hyde has much less to 
offer. “Read a good book” has never 
conquered a new reading public from 
countless hoardings or tube posters. 
Co-operative ventures among publishers 
have not been successful and “ book 
festivals” and suchlike are hard to 
evaluate. The state teaches its citizens 
to read, though only a smallish propor- 
tion actually to read a book ; some pub- 
lishers wish that all council houses were 
fitted not only with a boiler but a shelf 
marked “space for books.” But Sir 
Allen Lane is stating the simple fact 
when he declares that “the public at 
large is not book conscious.” 

Is it, however, certain that the tradi- 
tional method of making books news, and 
sO winning news page as well as feature 
page headlines for them, has reached its 
limit? Is it certain that the time- 
honoured search for lower production 
costs and prices—if not absolutely, at 
least relatively to other goods—can go 
no further? Television has evidently 
created a new medium of free adver- 
tising for books—and especially for 
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authors. But there are other method: 
too. It is reported that before long 
a new company will be distributing » 
prefabricated double page of bool 
reviews, publishers’ advertisements anc 
literary notes by reviewers and authors 
of the first rank to a chain of non- 
competing provincial newspapers. I: | 
clear from what Mr Hyde says, more- 
over, that booksellers themselves could 
do far more, even on a shoestring, to 
make the public “ book conscious.” 
The great achievement of the paper- 
backed editions, led by Penguins, was 
to create a new market for books, which. 
contrary to predictions, has not harmed 
the book between stiff boards, or the 
specialist bookseller, but has helped 
both. The next question which the book 
trade should ask itself is whether even 
the sacred net book agreement i: 
still necessary. Is not the real need 
to create as many outlets for books as 
possible—even between the sweets and 
smokes counters—at any cut prices which 
the efficient demi-chapman can afford, 
in the faith that this will bring even 
more customers to the efficient specialis: 
book shop with its big stocks and its 
sound service and publicity methods ? 
There is no reason why doubling the 


_standard of living in 25 years should 


merely double the average purchase o! 
books, at present prices. There is every 
reason to hope that a much larger par 
of that higher standard can be taken out 
in the ownership of books. Surely some 
of the millions of man-hours of new 
leisure that are prophesied will be 
devoted to reading ? They will be if the 
book trade sets itself to the task of 
ensuring that they are. 


Mr Gladstone’s Wife 


MRS. GLADSTONE. 
By Georgina Battiscombe. 
Constable. 263 pages. 21s. 


R GLADSTONE’S appearance 

was so terrifying in old age, and 
the style of his speeches could be so 
prolix, that it is sometimes hard to 
remember that he was the most friendly 
and genial of conversationalists, master 
of a family language of outstanding 
terseness, and a man who could only 
with difficulty be prevented from riding 
on a roundabout at a country fair while 
Prime Minister. This delightful por- 
trait of his marriage to Catherine Glynne 
is valuable for the light it throws on him 
as well as on her ; and Mrs Battiscombe 
writes of both with wisdom and insight. 
_ Mrs_ Gladstone, a lively, untidy, 
impulsive aristocrat, often caring little for 
her time’s conventions, made a strange 
yet effective foil to her equally lively 
and far more methodical husband. His 
energy was fabulous, but her own was 
remarkable; she thought nothing of 
travelling round the outskirts of London 
all day and entertaining at a great dinner 
in the evening, although she hated the 
fuss of great entertainments, Much of her 
life, and almost all her money, was spent 
in charitable work of various kinds ; and 
she insisted on actually getting out into 
the homes of working people, instead of 
restricting her charity to drawing-room 


committees. Splendid generosity and 
lovable character made her adored by 
hundreds of children and cripples ; and 
she managed her own large family, by a 
series of brilliant improvisations, at the 
same time. The mainspring of her life, 
through nearly sixty years of marriage, 
was profound love for her husband. “I 
feel so incomplete without you,” she 
once wrote to him when they were 
apart ; and in the seventies she told her 
niece thar to sit in the gallery of the 
Commons “is almost my only real 
relaxation... . I can look at him and 
be at peace.” She was little interested 
in politics, but so entirely devoted to 
him, and so convinced of his rightness, 
that she was the most powerful factor 
in keeping him active (because she knew 
he really wanted to be active) in the front 
rank of party strife long after prudence 
would have taken any more ordinary 
couple into final retirement. 

Mrs Battiscombe brings her characters 
vividly alive, and succeeds in conveying 
the essential goodness of the Gladstones 


without a trace of sanctimoniousness. 
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“A Most Contentious Figure” 


FEAR GOD AND DREAD NOUGHT: 
\'olume II, The corresponiience of Admiral 
of the Fleet Lord Fisher of Kilverstone. 
Edited by Arthur J. Marder. 

Cape. 521 pages. 35s. 


HIS second volume of Professor 

Marder’s cullings from Lord 
Fisher’s voluminous correspondence is 
even more fascinating than the first (pub- 
lished in 1952) ; and it is good news that, 
rather than curtail his selections, the 
editor has decided that a third and final 
volume is to follow. The period here 
covered falls naturally into two phases, 
the first from 1904-10, when Fisher was 
First Sea Lord and at the height of his 
power and influence, and the second 
from 1910-14, when he was out of office, 
but still wielded great influence over 
naval (and sometimes wider) affairs 
through his close friendship with 
Reginald McKenna and Lord Esher, 
and his more intermittent admiration for 
McKenna’s successor at the Admiralty, 
Churchill. 

It was a period of revolutionary 
changes in the navy, for almost all of 
which Fisher was responsible ; and the 
new fleet which he created was the one 
that fought and defeated the central 
European powers in the first world war. 
By no means all Fisher’s reforms were 
adopted at the time, and many of them 
aroused savage opposition, both in and 
outside the Navy. But the list of his 
accomplishments is only less remarkable 
than the fact that many of the reforms 
which he advocated, but failed to get 
accepted, have since been adopted. The 
big-gun battleship, the water-tube boiler, 
the turbine, the redistribution of the 
fleet to meet the German menace, the 
Naval War College, oil-fired boilers, the 
reforms in the entry and training of 
officers, and many measures to improve 
the status and ameliorate the lot of the 
lower deck were all in great measure due 


to his imagination and fiery energy. He 


failed to outs wage d for the engineer - 


officers, or to widen the basis of selection 
for the navy by state-paid education 
(“this democratic country won’t stand 
for an aristoctatic Navy”); but both 
these measures were introduced quite 
recently. 
_ Hisvision and prescience were astonish- 
ing. In. r9zr he foretold the autumn of 
1914 as the date of Armageddon ; when 
flying was in its infancy he foresaw the 
revolution that maritime aircraft would 
achieve (“ Stamp out protected cruisers 
and hurry up aviation Tolerance and 
moderation were as foreign to his nature 
as dishonesty and self-interest were 
abhorrent to him. His enemies were all 
“ So Bast ”» € sneaks ” (or 
worse), and his friends were invariably 
“beloved ”—unless or until they 
opposed him. 

In his judgment of people Fisher was, 
however, too prone to base his opinions 
only on how far they helped or hindered 


his own . Thus his repeated 
strictures on certainly show a 
‘lack of appreciation of a fine administra- 


tor’s brilliant mind. Nor was Jellicoe, 
whom Fisher ensured should command 
the fleet in war, “the best officer since 
Nelson.” He was, however, the right 
Controller to push through the First Sea 
Lord’s technical reforms. In wanting 
Hankey as the new secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, however, 
Fisher made a splendid choice. Much 
light is here thrown on the long-drawn 
quarrel with Lord Charles Beresford, 
and it is impossible not to feel that the 
greater right was on Fisher’s side. After 
all, Fisher did agree to Beresford being 
given the Channel command, in spite of 
previous intemperate criticisms of his 
policy ; but his magnanimity produced 
no response, and the final breach came 
when, at a levee, Beresford refused the 
proffered hand and turned his back. 

This correspondence reveals a warm- 
hearted, devoted and unselfish character. 
And what delicious reading his letters 
now make—not least for their out- 
rageous indiscretions. Indeed, the period 
might be called “the age of indis- 
cretion.” Lord Esher sends him “ all the 
most secret news,” and the Admiral 
writes to Mrs McKenna, “ Now for some 
secrets.” Moreover, Fisher himself 
sent his innermost thoughts to journalists 
like Arnold White, W. T. Stead and, for 
a time J. L. Garvin. All of which was, 
no doubt, as reprehensible as the leaks 
from the Naval Intelligence Department 
and the CID here described. It seems 
true to say that Fisher’s lack of restraint 
encouraged others to imitate him—some- 
times with unfortunate consequences for 
the Admiralty and the navy. Nearly all 
his letters bristle with injunctions that 
they are to be burnt when read; but 
fortunately for the historian, these 
injunctions were regularly disregarded 
by the recipients. Fisher hi 
destroyed all but a dozen of the letters 
he received from Edward VII ; yet the 
warmth of the friendship between the 
Admiral and “ the greatest friend I ever 
had” stands fully revealed in those that 
he kept. Towards George V, however, 
he felt quite differently, probably 
because, as Prince of Wales, he was too 
friendly to Beresford. 

Professor Marder has edited the col- 
lection with exemplary care and skill. 
His explanatory introductions to each 
phase give exactly the background 
needed by the reader; he traces all of 
Fisher’s allusions—many of which, like 
the description of Haldane as “ Napo- 
leon B. Fosco,” are highly obscure ; he 
corrects the Admiral’s many misqtota- 
tions, and the footnotes provide the links 
needed to turn sporadic correspondence 
into historical narrative. This is a book 
of great value to everyone interested in 
the political and diplomatic events of the 
Edwardian era; and Fisher’s own re- 
putation is certainly enhanced by the 
publication of his correspondence. His 
epitaph may justly be the remark made 
by Sir Robert Arbuthnot in 1914: “ All 
that is best and most modern here [that 
is, in the fleet] is the creation of Lord 
Fisher.” 





The Life of 
Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu 


ROBERT HALSBAND 


This is the first fully documented 
biography of the famous eighteenth- 
century letter-writer. From new ma- 
terial the author throws fresh light on 
Lady Mary’s eventful private life and on 
her public career as poet, friend of the 
Augustan wits, traveller to Turkey, 
propagandist for smallpox inoculation, 
and literary patroness and combatant. 
Illustrated 30s. net 


Memoirs from the 
House of the Dead 


F. M,. DOSTOEVSKY 


Translated by JESSIE COULSON 
Thinly disguised-as a novel, this is the 
story of Dostoevsky’s four years’ 
servitude in Siberia. It is as remarkable 
for its detachment and freedom from 
bitterness as for its vivid pictures of 
prison life and its understanding of the 
unfortunates’ who were his fellows. 


12s. 6d. net 
Also Translated: 


Crime and Punishment 
16s. net 


Trade Unions 


Eric L. WIGHAM 


‘In the last chapter of this admirable 
book are packed several pounds of 
litical dynamite. . . . The thesis is that 
it is time for the birth of a new unionism. 
The pangs have begun—but that is all 
.... There are plenty of facts—as there 
ould be in a Home University Library 
volume—but they are readably and 
shrewdly presented.’ 
DaILy TELEGRAPH 7s. 6d. net 


The Challenge of 
Change 


LAURENCE THOMPSON 


Well known as News Chronicle feature 
writer, Mr Thompson had special 
facilities to report H.R.H. The Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Study Conference at 
Oxford. This book is a stimulating 
discussion of the Conference theme : 
the impact of industrialization on 
society and the need to keep society’s 
human values. Laminated paper cover 
5s. net 22 NOVEMBER 
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i 
The Modern Universe 
RAYMOND A. LYTTLETON 


A famous Cambridge astronomer 
presents to the layman in under- 
standable terms the mystery of 
the Expanding Universe and its 
relation to the very process of 
Creation itself. 
Many photographs and diagrams. 
(16/- net) 
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Herod the Great 
STEWART PEROWNE 


A scholarly biography of a great 

historic character, and a splendid 

portrait of the period. 
Lilustrated (2\}- net) 
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AGAINST THE WIND—Cyril Rofe 











Hermann Buhl 


Read for yourself the fantastic 

autobiography of the lone 

climber, told in 

NANGA PARBAT PILGRIMAGE 

“This extraordinary story.” 
Times Literary Supplement 

Translated by Hugh Merrick. 

Illustrated (25/- net) 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 








* St. Paul's House, Warwick Sq., London. E.C.4 = 











SAINTS OF SIND 


Peter Mayne 
Author of * The Alleys of Marrakesh ’ 
and * The Narrow Smile ’ 

An evocative account of jour- 
neys among the hereditary 
‘saints’ and pirs of West 
Pakistan. This is some of 
Mr Mayne’s best material so 
far ; he is sometimes serious, 
sometimes very funny, but at 

all times compassionate. 
Frontispiece and Map 


ATTIC IN 
LUXEMBOURG 
Beryl Miles 


Author of ‘ The Stars My Blanket’ 
and * Islands of Contrast’ 

A delightful account of Miss 
Miles’ personal adventures 
and encounters in the Grand 
Duchy, told with her inimi- 
table enthusiasm and freshness 
of contact. 

Hlustrated 215 net 


JOHN MURRAY 


18s net 
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Readable Russia 


RUSSIA WITHOUT STALIN. 
By Edward Crankshaw. 
Michael Joseph. 287 pages. 18s. 


e HEN there are no pretty girls, 
and when he does not have to 
make a speech because Mr Khrushchev 
is doing all the talking, he has the quietly 
purring air of a cat that has been at the 
cream.” That is Marshal Bulganin, the 
Soviet premier. “I have watched him, 
in Belgrade, making mistake after mus- 
take in his determination to charm 
Marshal Tito and the Jugoslavs ; and I 
have seen him each time registering the 
fact that, without knowing why, he had 
said or done the wrong thing—and 
never after that making the same mis- 
take again.” That is Mr Khrushchev. 
What a pleasure to find a book on 
Russia written with the wealth of know- 
ledge that is Mr Crankshaw’s, but well 
written: penetrating but lively, free 
from the deadweight of dubious statistics 
and Marxist jargon, picturing the 
Russian people and their leaders as 
human beings, neither robots nor super- 
men. Experts on Soviet affairs seldom 
see eye to eye (and thank goodness for 
that ; it will be a sad day when western 
political analysis sinks to the dreary 
level of Pravda’s strict conformity). Mr 
Crankshaw’s judgments will not com- 
mand complete approval among his 
fellow pundits, nor will the general 
reader necessarily accept as gospel some 
of his more sweeping statements. But 
he has made a further welcome contri- 
bution—hi; fourth in book form—to the 
study of modern Russia, and a book 
which ought to be widely read is none 
the worse for being highly readable. 
Mr Crankshaw’s last visit to Russia 
was at the time of Dr Adenauer’s mission 
there a year ago, and events have over- 
taken both him and his publishers in 
some respects; for example, Mr 
Khrushchev’s now world - famous 
“secret” speech was still wrapped in 
mystery when this book was written. 
Yet it is written in such a forward- 
looking manner that there is nothing 
musty about it. The description of the 
contemporary Russian scene is undated 
as well as vivid: the clash of puritanism 
and cynicism, the racketeers, the young 
idealists, the rival cults (equally nause- 
ating whether they are religious, political 
or pure snob) ; the problems symbolised 
by the headshawled peasant women 
snoring among the ghastly grandeurs 
of Moscow airport; the secret, with- 
drawn lives of the ruling cliques, their 
voluntary isolation from the world of 
less privileged beings, the scandals 
repeatedly set off by the antics of their 
pampered offspring ; the hesitations and 
defiant gestures of writers and others 
who yearn to let off steam but are 
unsure how far they dare go. This 
iS a convincing picture of Russia as 
Stalin has left it, with its new industrial 
might and its old, maddening, occa- 
sionally charming, more than Irish 
fecklessness ; its vast material resources, 
its cumbrous bottlenecked mechanisms 
for exploiting them. Mr Crankshaw’s 


“essentially 


testimony to the still acute scarcity of 
dependable and skilled manpower i; 
perhaps a healthy corrective now thar 
we are constantly being told that Russia 
is turning out hordes of scientists and 
technicians ; the human element is as 
important here as the Statistics, and 
Russians are very human. 

Mr Crankshaw’s main theme can 
perhaps be summarised like this. The 
human spirit survives in Russia despite 
the inhuman pressures to which Stalin 
subjected it ; the “ 1984” technique has 
proved a failure, even when applied to 
young minds that have known nothing 
but “conditioning” propaganda. Yet, 
because Russians are Russians rather 
than because they are communists, this 
spirit is not the individualist one familiar 
to the western world: “ communa! 
effort, the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to society, is in her [Ruissia’s] 
blood.” And, while this makes the task 
of Mr Khrushchev and his colleagues 
an easier one, there is much reason to 
suspect that, now that Stalin’s relatively 
simple aims and methods are a thing 
of the past, his successors are not at a!! 
clear how to define their task. 


German Martyrs 


DYING WE LIVE. 
Harvill Press. 224 pages. 16s. 


% is sometimes good to be reminded 
that, when all is said and done, men 
are moved to face torture and death for 
other than material motives. At bottom, 
the Germans who opposed the Nazi 
regime were individualists moved by the 
fundamental spirit of humanity rather 
than by politics. Their conflict was 
one between Christian 
ethics, unconsciously imbibed in child- 
hood even by agnostics, and a deliberate 
return to pre-Christian barbarism, in 
which the worst human instincts were 
raised to patriotic virtues. It took the 
Hitlerite experiment in atavism to 
bring home the ease with which civilised 
Europeans can become scientific bar- 
barians once a leader and propaganda 
inculcated the creed that it was high 
treason to follow the basic tenets of 
Christian behaviour. 

This is the lesson behind this collec- 
tion of letters written from _ the 
condemned cell by the most varied 
group of opponents of Nazism. It is 
less obvious, and a more fruitful warn- 
ing, than the lesson that the spirit 
cannot be quelled, and that martyrs face 
death calmly, trusting in God and a 
future life, without hatred towards their 
persecutors, troubled only by the suffer- 
ing caused to their wives, mothers and 
children. It is not only priests and 
pastors who transcended their mundane 
natures in this way. The book contains 
letters from young workmen (the open- 
ing note from a farmhand who died for 
refusing to join the SS is a classic of its 
kind), Prussian landowners and officers, 
with other representatives of “ material- 
istic” professions. The same spirit runs 
through them all, and it is as moving as 
it is inspiring. 
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Melancholy Ministry 


THE CHATHAM ADMINISTRATION, 
1766-1768. 

By John Brooke. 

Macmillan. 414 pages. 36s. 


Tee years ago Sir Lewis 
Namier published his “ England in 
the Age of the American Revolution,” 
a book which completed his decisive 
destruction of many myths long propa- 
gated by historians and which began a 
detailed reconstruction of the political 
history of George III’s reign. That 
reconstruction was carried out, not in 
terms of parties and principles, but 
through a minute analysis of shifting 
interests and connections ; and it ended 
with the promise of a further volume 
on the rise of party. Since then Sir 
Lewis’s teachings have been generally 
accepted and his methods adopted by 
other historians in other fields. Now, 
with the help of the scholars collabor- 
ating with him on the “History of 
Parliament,” he is able to redeem his 
old promise. Mr Brooke’s volume is 
the first to appear in a series designed 
to provide a political narrative of the 
years 1754-1784. It is both fitting and 
fortunate that Sir Lewis, whose early 
work so largely destroyed the credit of 
the old narratives, should inspire and 
direct the writing of the new narrative. 

Mr Brooke describes his subject, 
Chatham’s last ministry, as “ curious 
and melancholy.” Chatham formed an 
administration designed to ride above 
faction and to achieve loyal unity ; he 
succeeded only in alienating opinion and 
in hardening the party groups. It is with 
the composition and manceuvres of these 
party groups that Mr Brooke is con- 
cerned. He leaves the reasons for Chat- 
ham’s failure to the biographer ; and he 
warns the reader expecting a discussion 
of great political issues that “all other 
questions—the American problem, rela- 
tions with the East India Company, or 
foreign affairs—were subordinate to party 


Andean 


THE ANDES. 

By Claude Arthaud and Francois Hébert- 
Stevens. 

Thames and Hudson. 208 pages. 50s. 


T is the Andeans, rather than the 

mountains, that fascinate these two 
photographers ; and that is fortunate, 
for they are photographers who can also 
write. Choosing to turn their cameras 
on to the twenty million Indians who 
chew their coca, grow their corn and 
potatoes, drink and dance and mate at 
roughly the altitude of Mont Blanc, they 
have accompanied their beautifully re- 
produced pictures with text as charm- 
ing as it is perceptive. In two pages, 
for instance, they give us the Uru, who 
live on floating, artificial “islands” of 
reeds on Lake Titicaca, 13,000 feet above 
sea level, and deny that they belong to 
the human race. The authors dismiss 
the Incas summarily—“like the 
Spaniards, but a moment in the history 
of the Andes.” Their concern is with 
the slightly incredible, apparently ever- 


conflict.” Mr Brooke’s instrument is 
the microscope. He remarks of his work 
that “ to read through these documents 
18 a uresome experience: the mind 
wearies with trying to follow the intrica- 
cies of time, place, and action.” Some 
readers may feel the same lassitude when 
following the shifting intrigues and com- 
binations in a narrative which follows 
not only the days but also the hours ; 
for the eye kept close to the microscope 
is easily tired. Much of this is his- 
torian’s history, admirably exact but de- 
manding professional knowledge if the 
allusions are to be understood. 

But Mr Brooke introduces wider per- 
spectives in two splendid central chap- 
ters of analysis. In particular his chapter 
on “Party in the Age of Grafton and 
Chatham” stands out as combining a 
brilliant summary of Sir Lewis Namier’s 
teaching on the structure of politics with 
an aerial survey of the whole ground 
which the new series of volumes is de- 
signed to cover. Throughout, the 
severity of the scholarship is relieved by 
the quiet pungency of Mr Brooke’s writ- 
ing and by deft character sketches. He 
compares the vivid and uncontrolled 
imagination of Horace Walpole with that 
of Burke, the one expressed in a sham 
Gothic romance, the other in the 
political myth of the “ Double Cabinet ” 
and the “King’s Friends.” Of Rock- 
ingham he observes that he “ has shone 
in history with the reflected light of 
other men: the friend of Saville, the 
patron of Burke, the ally of Fox.” 

Chatham, Mr Brooke concludes, was 
the last English statesman to attempt to 
rule without the aid of party. Mr 
Brooke tells us in one of his forward 
glances that the most significant develop- 
ment in the history of party lay im the 
petitioning movement of 1780, which 
arose outside Parliament ; and it is to 
be hoped that he will soon give us his 
second volume. 


Indian 


lasting Indian of the great ranges, who 
from time to time has acknowledged 
other masters but in reality serves only 
the mountains and their sinister deities 

The Andean Indian is no beauty to 
European eyes, and the occasional garish 
splendour of his feast-day clothes is 
often blighted by borrowings from 
Europe such as a black bowler hat for 
women. But his dancing has other 
qualities than beauty ; it has more mean- 
ing than anything else in his life. “ The 
dance is the only literature of illiterate 
peoples, their only means of reliving the 
past.” This statement might be chal- 
lenged by Homer’s Greeks or by other 
peoples with a treasury of recited saga 
and precept ; but the authors may fairly 
apply it to the Andeans, and they have 
done well to focus on dances and 
festivals, devil masks, processions, wed- 
dings, and the brawls that accompany 
such events. Each group of photographs 
is interpreted in light and delicate prose, 
which owes much to the translation of 
Eric Earnshaw Smith. 








Lord Beaverbrook 
MEN AND POWER 1917-1918 25s. 


Major-General G.L. Verney 
THE DEVIL'S WIND 18s. 


Nobile and Manly 
GUY DEGHY 25s. 


De Valera and the March 
of a Nation 


MARY C. BROMAGE 25s. 


The Stars Weep 


BERNARD LELONG and JEAN-LUC jAVAL 
18s. 


Out of the Gun 
DENIS WARNER 


The Saturday Book 16 
EDITED BY JOHN HADFIELD 30s. 


Doris Leslie 
PERIDOT FLIGHT 


Nights of Gladness 
W. MACQUEEN-POPE 21s. 


The Railway 


18s. 


16s. 


EDGAR B. SCHIELDROP 2is. 
jesting Apostie 
STEPHEN WINSTEN 21s. 


This Delicious 
Land Portugal 


MARIE NOELE KELLY 25s. 


Survivor’s Story 
AIR MARSHAL SIR GERALD GIBBS, K.B.E. 


18s. 
Some Corner of an English 
Field DANNIE ABSE 0s. 6d. 
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Arthur Stanley 
Eddington 


by A. VIBERT DOUGLAS Edding- 
ton’s life as a thinker was filled with 
adventure, suspense and achievement ; 
stellar movements, radiation pressure, 
the physics of the stars, nebulae and 
galaxies, relativity, quantum theory, 
the significance of the constants in 
nature—to harmonise all these was 
the vision towards which he pressed 


with supreme corffidence. With 

1 half-tone plates. 

15th November 253 
Human Types 


by R. W. FIRTH This new and 
revised -edition of Human Types 
presents the outline, main problems 
and conclusions of modern social 
anthropology. Much new material 
has been embodied and there are 
17 half-tone illustrations. 


29th November 8s 6d 


British Railways 
in Action 


by O. S. NOCK This book provides 
an answer to the mgny complaints 
about British Railways; it will also 
provoke controversy. It shows the 
varied problems faced—traffic con- 
gestion, gradients and alignments, the 
sheer weight of business—by giving 
chosen examples. The 46 photographs 
were specially taken for the book 24s 


Modern 
Rhododendrons 


by E. H. M. COX and P. A. COX 
A useful work by two experts in 
which comprehensive advice is given 
on all aspects of cultivation and on 
the various methods of propagation, 
with information on the difficult task 
of selection. Four colour plates and 
23 line drawings. 215 


Theatre in the East 


by FAUBION BOWERS A survey of 
Asian dance and drama—lively, 
entertaining, comprehensive and up- 
to-date. Traveller, linguist, scholar 
and professional musician and choreo- 
grapher, the author deals in great 
detail with his subject, covering 
fourteen regions: India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, China, 
Vietnam, Malaya, Hong Kong, 
Okinawa and Japan. With 7 3 half-tone 
plates 42s 


36 PARK ST. LONDON W; 
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Frock Coats at Grips 


MEN AND POWER: 1917-18. 
By Lord Beaverbrook. 
Hutchinson. 448 pages. 25s. 


aaa oer ote back on the 1900s from 
the turn of the twenty-first century, 
some literary critic can well exclaim at 
this book as a curiosity. “Lord Beaver- 
brook (he will write) let a quarter of the 
century elapse between the volumes of 
his memories of the first World War.” 
The first instalment of “ Politicians and 
the War” appeared in 1928, the second 
in 1932. This is the third: serial readers 
have had a long wait. 

What difference does it make to per- 
formance when an author writes at 
seventy-five instead of forty, at long 
range instead of when memory is fresh ? 
Not much to the punch and the high- 
lights, provided that he was wont, as 
Lord Beaverbrook was, to write down a 
good deal while still tingling from the 
impact of events. The phrase or com- 
ment that carries the reader right into 
Kitchener’s den, or Cherkley, or No. 10 
are unimpaired. (“It flashed across my 
mind ‘ This will put his pipe out.’ And 
it did”). The big change wrought by 
time is the availability of other men’s 
memoirs and papers. Lord Beaverbrook 
is an ardent collector of these. By gift, 
legacy and purchase, he now controls 
the world’s most important private col- 
lection of papers on the first world war, 
including Lloyd George’s, Bonar Law’s, 
Lord Bennett’s, Lady Lloyd George’s 
and his own. As a result, the third 
volume of his story is endorsed by quota- 
tions, whereas the first two stand mainly 
on his word. The extracts chosen are so 
pungent that the tale gains, not loses, 
from the switch from single to multiple 
pairs of eyes and ears. 

The purpose of the three volumes was 
to show “the immense importance of 
the civilian aspect of war direction” and 
the tale seldom leaves London. The 
stupendous backcloth is only mistily seen 
—Passchendaele, the all-out submarine 
war, the American entry, the Russian 
revolution, the near-miss scored by the 
German offensive in March, 1918. 
Against this, the frock-coated Titans 
clash and coalesce. Times, however bad, 
are never constantly desperate, and 
blackish news is the optimum cause of 
recrimination and struggles for power. 
Therefore, the two dangerous years 
covered are punctuated by battles in 
Whitehall almost as grim as those in 
France. The contestants are politicians 
on one side, technicians on the other. 
Bonar Law at the Treasury v. Cunliffe 
at the Bank, Lloyd George v. Jellicoe, 
Rothermere v. Trenchard, and Ll. G. 
v. the Generals. ‘Will Lord Beaver- 
brook live long enough to write other 
projected books and to say whether 
the ballast and technical competence of 
Churchill reduced this element ~ of 
struggle during the second world war ? 

Owing to the wealth of- published 
memoirs on the period, it is only here 
and there that figures stand out in a new 
light, though the book includes many 
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documents hitherto. unpublished. Th- 
personal appraisal of Lloyd George, bor): 
at his zenith and over the short perio: 
of his decline in office, is the mos: 
interesting in the book. Too often, 
perhaps, Lord Beaverbrook’s apparent|, 
balanced estimates are weighted, selec 
tively by his prejudices; and 
chapter that could well have been 
left out, since it is umimportant and 
less dignified than the rest of the book, 
is that on Lord Curzon’s foibles ; the) 
have been revealed too often. The book 
is improved by illustrations that really 
illustrate, since each man is summed up 
in the photograph chosen ; first prize 
goes to that of Lord Northcliffe, address- 
ing (in an unusual sense of the word) his 
golf ball. 

Lord Beaverbrook reveals himself 
chiefly as a go-between until he comes 
to the tale of the first Ministry o! 
Information, which will move all who 
toiled in Malet Street in 1939-1945. He 
invites judgment, not as a participant, 
but as an author, and by this standard 
he ranks high. By the other, he must 
be rated—with Churchill—as a member 
of the worshipful company of men who 
recover from bites while dogs die. 


New St Paul’s 


REBUILDING ST PAUL’S AFTER 
THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. 
By Jane Lang. 

Oxford University Press. 280 pages. 42s. 


LD St Paul’s, “ That sacred pile, so 
vast, so high,” dominated Tudor 
London. Architecturally it became the 
dominion of an exacting cripple. From 
1561, when lightning destroyed the tall 
spire, the building was a problem. 
Elizabeth contributed to the repair of 
the roof. Charles I and Inigo Jones did 
much to turn the fabric into a renaissance 
church. But complete repair could only 
be prodigiously expensive and Charles 
II, after the destruction wrought during 
the Interregnum, had barely set the work 
on foot again before the Great Fire of 
1666 engulfed city and cathedral alike. 
For a while Charles’s commissioners 
struggled to produce out of the ruined 
nave a place for services, only to dis- 
cover in April, 1668, that the damage was 
irreparable. Later in the year they 
appointed Wren as surveyor—that is, 
architect. Thereafter their visions of 
repair were gradually replaced by Wren’s 
visions of a great new cathedral, not in 
the outmoded. Gothic desired by the 
clergy, but in the new style of contem- 
porary European taste. For the next 
half-century the of St Paul’s 
became the story of Wren’s struggle to 
evolve and achieve the present cathedral. 
That story is largely available in the 
mass of original documents printed 
(1924-43) by the Wren Society. Miss 
Lang has taken the relevant parts of 
those twenty volumes and from their 
difficult pages produced a clear-cut 
narrative. Writing with vigour and 
enthusiasm, she has made it a fascina- 
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ting tale—the tale of the cathedral as 
scen by Wren. Nephew of a bishop, 
son of a dean of Windsor, Savilian pio- 
fessor of astronomy at Oxford, modest, 
good humoured, a balanced man of 
genius who found his greatest fulfilment 
in architecture yet remained an inquirer 
after truth in many fields—this admix- 
ture produced in Wren a Surveyor 
General of His Majesty’s Works whose 
achievements in England are still unsur- 
passed. Before the Fire he had been 
the boldest of those consulted by the 
Commissioners considering the cathe- 
dral. In 1669 he is shown proposing a 
modest building, complete in _ itself, 
rather than a vast project for which 
funds might never be available. Over- 
ruled, and with 1670 providing a small 
regular income from a duty on coal 
imported into London, he designed a 
splendid domed cathedral approved by 
Charles, but rejected by the clergy when 
a scale model had been made. In 1675 
the “ warrant” design was accepted and 
the foundation stone of the present 
building laid. This time there was no 
scale model and the architect was able 
to develop his plans as the building 
grew. Its progress was slow, for funds 
were small—perhaps {£6,000 a year— 
and Wren determined to build as a 
whole and not, as many of the clergy 
wished, in sections. Throughout the 
history of the venture, there was this 
uncertainty. Finance depended on 
parliamentary extensions of the coal 
dues, Wren’s own post on the vicissi- 
tudes of politics. A Whig ministry 
meant danger, war an interruption of 
the vital stone convoys from Portland. 
A new reign might even bring a set of 
commissioners averse to Wren or to his 
ideas, and the construction went on 
through five reigns and one revolution. 

All this, the author brings out, 
heightening the dramatic effect by 
placing St Paul’s in the foreground of 
events. She makes clear how craftsmen 
spent their working lives on the build- 
ing and that gifted men of many crafts 
contributed to its success—Gibbons, 
Cibber, Pearce, Tijou and Father Smith, 
as. well as building contractors of the 
first rank in their own day. If the 
cathedral was only one of the notable 
building projects of the period, it was, 
for Wren, the greatest, and its progress 
is faithfully chronicled: in 1697 a 
formal thanksgiving service in the choir ; 
in 1699 the opening of the north-west 
chapel ; in 1708 the completion of dome 
and lantern, followed by the slow years 
of detailed finishing, including the 
anxious work of tackling settlements. 
A young man when he dealt with old 
St Paul’s, Wren was ninety-one when 
the new was finished. 

The tale of the work is timely and 
should be read by many. Good illustra- 
tions and an excellent format enhance it. 
If a table of dates would help, errors are 
few. The specialist will mark places 
where further research is needed, or a 
footnote should indicate that an alterna- 
tive view is possible. Yet he, like the 
ordinary reader, will enjoy his reading, 
his respect for architect and building 
both enhanced. 


The Unoriginal Part 


THE FABULOUS ORIGINALS. 
By Irving Wallace. 
Longmans. 311 pages. 2ls. 


R WALLACE has written a read- 

able book about the real life people 
on whom a number of characters in 
fiction were based. He gives five a 
chapter each: Dr Bell, as the original 
of Sherlock Holmes; Claire Clairmont 
(“The Aspern Papers”); Lady Ellen- 
borough (Balzac’s “Lys dans la 
Vallée ”) ; Deacon Brodie, as the inspira- 
tion of “Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde”; 
Mary Rogers, the undoubted original of 
“The Mystery of Marie Roget”; and, 
inevitably, Alexander Selkirk. Mr 
Wallace ends up with a chapter of 
shorter studies. 


The author is at his best when the 
connection between the two lives, 
fictional and real, is close. The stories 
of Mary Rogers and of Claire Clair- 
mont’s last days are fascinating; but 
Mr Wallace does not resist the tempta- 
tion to stray away from the episode that 
inspired the writer. Lady Ellenborough 
was Balzac’s mistress for two months of 
her youth, and nothing of the long story 
of her later life, which Mr Wallace gives 
in potted form, is relevant to the 
Comédie Humaine. Nor does a super- 
ficial account of Claire Clairmont’s 
youth help to illuminate “The Aspern 
Papers.” 


However interesting the models for 
these fictional characters may be, they 
are the unoriginal part of the novel ; 
the important part is what the author 
adds to them. One suspects that Mr 
Wallace’s passion for these origins has 
driven out most of his feeling for the 
creative side of the novels ; they are only 
source material for his investigations. 
Furthermore, this concentration of 
interest falsifies his judgment: he picks 
on one human model, and regards that 
as the only important factor. For 
example, he regards Deacon Brodie, a 
hypocritical Scot who led a double life 
in the dullest sense, as the sole inspira- 
tion of “Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde.” 
Certainly Brodie played a part: Steven- 
son was deeply interested in his life. 
But Mr Wallace’s concentration on this 
dullish feature leads him to underrate 
Stevenson’s personal contribution and to 
ignore the thread of ‘double character 
which, as a morbid by-product of 
Calvinism, runs through Scottish life 
and literature. He never mentions Lord 
Grange or the “ Justified Sinner,” which 
were certainly as familiar to Stevenson 
and far more significant to his theme. 


A book of this kind is hard to steer 
between pedestrian learning and 
journalism. Mr Wallace runs straight 
for the latter. In spite of a bold refer- 
ence in the preface to “ basic research ” 
there is little original in it beside the 
word in the title, and his British person- 
alities are seen through the spectacles of 
Los Angeles, whence he writes. He is 
not an inspired biographer and his touch 
is rather vulgar; but his subjects are 
good ones, he is a competent journalist, 
and his book is fun. 
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A 
CENTURY 
OF 


PUNCH 


The 1,000 best humorous drawings 
from 100 years of Punch 
containing the work of 200 artists, 
and all collected in a beautiful 
volume which is a joy to own— 
and to give away! 30s. 




































Somerset Maugham 
THE MAGICIAN 

An early novel of satanism and 
black magic based on the activities 
of Aleister Crowley in Paris. 

2nd impression. 15s. 


Bryan Guinness 

A FUGUE 
OF CINDERELLAS 
This novel by the author of Singing 
Out of Tune, Landscape with Figures, 
ingeniously blends an atmosphere of 
the folk story with people and 
circumstances of today. BOOK 
SOCIETY Recommendation. 
November 12. 10s. 6d. 


Elleston Trevor 
GALE FORCE 

The thrilling story of the struggle 
for survival of a deep sea 
merchantman, her crew and 
passengers against a raging sea. By 
the author of The Big Pick-up, 
Squadron Airborne. BooK 

sociETY Recommendation. 

13s. 6d. 


Olivia Manning 
MY HUSBAND CARTWRIGHT 


A fully illustrated volume of short 
stories which have appeared 
regularly in Punch, by the author of 
The Doves of Venus. November 26. 
12s. 6d. 





Watch out for 


MADAME SOLARIO 
Lord Brabazon 


THE BRABAZON STORY 


“ This engaging and disingenuous 

self portrait . . . the modest 

logbook of an extraordinary 

career.” —LORD BIRKENHEAD, 

Time and Tide. Fully illustrated, 
> 


The S.S.: Alibi 
of a Nation, 1922-1945 


GERALD REITLINGER 


A fully illustrated study of the 
greatest instrument of tyranny ever 
known. November 19. 35s. 


HEINEMANN 
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WIL JON EDWARDS 


From the Valley 
i Came 


The Re. Hon. Earl Attlee, K.G., O.M., 
says of this book :—*‘ Mr. Wil Jon Edwards, 
n From the Valley | Came, gives a vivid picture 
of life in a mining valley in South Wales at the 
turn of the century. Younger people who do 
mot know what conditions were like sixty years 
ago should read it. Mr. Edwards has gone far 
to do for South Wales what Lord Lawson in 
A Mon’s Life did for Durham, and that is high 
praise.” l6s. 


GWYN GRIFFIN 
The Occupying 


Power 


Colonel Lemonfield was Military Governor of 
a remote italian colony undergoing British 
eccupation : the power he exercised set in 
motion a train of fantastic events 1Ss 


D. E. CHARLWOOD'S 


No Moon 
Tonight 


“* A gleaming contribution to the dark literature 
of night bombing '’—Sunday Times 
“ A fine thoughtful book, vividly nostalgic..." 
john Pudney in the Spectotor 
“ Beautiful, simple, sincere and moving " 
Nottingham Guerdian 
12s. 6d. 


Angus & Robertson 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


Be * FOR BOOKS+s 


We can supply all 
Books reviewed or 
advertised in The 
Economist and all 
other publications 


Departments for Gramophone Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft Tools and 
Materials, Music, Magazine 
Subscriptions 


JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! 


You buy outstanding novels 
(published at 10,6, 12/6 and more) 
for only 4/-. Write now for details! 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 /ines) 
Open 9-6 ine. Sats. (Thurs. 9-7) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Ct. Rd. 
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Georgian Vice and Virtue 


THE FIRST FOUR GEORGES. 
By J. H. Plumb. 
Batsford. 188 pages. 21s. 
LMOST a century ago, Thackeray 
drew his lively and telling sketches 
of the first four Georges. Whig prin- 
ciples and severe moral standards 
combined to make him unsympathetic 
to these monarchs. George I was for- 
given as preferable to worse alternatives. 
George II “tainted a great society by a 
bad example.” Of George IV he wrote: 
“ our eves turn away, shocked, from this 
monstrous image of pride, vanity, weak- 
ness.” Only to George III was he kindly 
disposed, since that monarch, despite his 


political wrongheadedness, “was pure 
in heart, honest in intent.” Now Mr 


Plumb, who has recently given us a first 
masterly volume of his life of Walpole. 
has painted a conversation piece of the 
four Georges and their times with the 
vitality and frankness of a_ literary 
Hogarth. For Whig principles Mr 
Plumb substitutes historical understand- 
ing ; for Victorian disapproval of moral 
laxity and extravagance he substitutes 
the psychological approach and an 
aesthetic appreciation of artistic achieve- 
ment. 

Using Hervey’s memoirs which so 
repelled Thackeray, Mr Plumb tells with 
zest the story of the pathological quarrels 
that envenomed the court of George II. 
In contrast, he finds no virtue in George 
III’s dreary domesticity. George’s 
fifteen legitimate children constituted a 
record for a British king, but Mr Plumb 
considers this fidelity to an unattractive 
wife a possible contributory cause of his 
recurrent insanity. George IV’s un- 
popularity is attributed chiefly to his 
unlucky marriage to a woman whose 
manners “were largely of the farmyard 
and the taproom.” And his passion for 
building appeared the more outrageous 
because it was one to which the British 
royal family had not been addicted since 
the days of William III. Thackeray 
would have been shocked by Mr Plumb’s 
plea that “regal self-indulgence, par- 
ticularly in building and in the 
decorative arts, is almost always to the 
public advantage” ; and he would have 
been extremely surprised by the sug- 
gestion that George IV, with his sense 
of theatre and fondness for public 
progresses, “ was showing the way that 
the monarchy would have to go if it were 
to survive into an industrial and 
democratic society.” 

But Mr Plumb is interested in the 
political role of the Georges as well as 
in their personalities. The monarchy 
was still the centre of political life, and 
the heirs-apparent provided a natural 
rallying point for the opposition. Here 
Mr Plumb is on ground made familiar 
by Sir Lewis Namier and his followers ; 
but he is never dull or merely derivative, 
and he gives us a superb portrait gallery 
of the leading politicians. He is also 
able to look beyond these to the more 
general forces of political change, to the 
economic effects of war and conquest 
and to the changes in taste and opinion. 


He enjoys being provocative. “ Rarely,” 
he says of England in this period, “has 
the world known a more aggressive 
society.” And, despite his warm appre- 
ciation of the greater artistic achieve 
ments of the time, he is no enthusias! 
for the Georgian period generally. “ Half 
the attraction of Georgian art,” he tells 
us, “is due to the absolute poverty of 
what came before and what came after.” 

“The First Four Georges ” is a short 
book, wonderfully compact but never 
didactic, and written with an enjoyable 
verve and stimulating informality. It is 
admirably produced and _ illustrated, 
though with one irritating slip: George 
III is shown on horseback at the battle 
of Dettingen, an action which should be 
credited to his grandfather. 


Pour Encou rager 


CONQUEST OF DISABILITY. 
Edited by Sir Ian Fraser. 
Odhams. 224 pages. 15s. 


ARS disable heroes: and make 

heroes of disabled men. This 
collected testimony of the ways in which 
crippling disabilities have been con- 
quered, sometimes almost miraculously, 
is not intended to glorify the few— 
though some famous conquerors give 
evidence—but to encourage the many. 
The brief tales are, inevitably, uneven. 
Most of them are more successful in 
telling, often movingly and sometimes 
dramatically, what individual men and 
women have been able to achieve than in 
telling how they did it. 

But all the tales have the same mes- 
sage, direct or implied, both to other 
disabled people and to their friends and 
neighbours, whose part is. decisive in 
the process of coming to free terms with 
life and livelihood. The obstacles, even 
more than the disability itself, are “ self- 
pity, misplaced sympathy, false senti- 
ment.” The goal, at whatever the 
balance of activity that can be won, is 
independence, without selfishness. The 
conditions of success are acceptance of 
the facts (but not of needless limitations), 
hard work, patience and “ nerve.” 

It is in peacetime that the heroes have 
to make their terms, with the glamour 
gone; and peace has, unendingly, its 
own casualties. Some of the testimony 
may seem out of ordinary reach; above 
all, perhaps, the blind and dumb or 
deaf who make do with the touch of 
their fingers ; the blind who, robbed of 
even that touch because they have no 
hands, none the less win out; and the 
limbless who walk and work and play. 

But there are really no classes, no 
frontiers, of disability. “For the war- 
disabled,” one maimed _ contributor 
writes, “the way back to usefulness is 
relatively easy, particularly in the middle 
of a war, and if your disability is 
obvious.” Especially in youth, the dis- 
ability that is not seen may be hardest 
to conquer. The blind men in this book 
rate deafness worse. The tribute (and 
the encouragement) here is not to heroes, 
but to ordinary men and women. 
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Speed and Manoeuvre 


THE RACING CAR: Development and 
Design. 

By Cecil Clutton, Cyril Posthumus, and 
Denis Jenkinson. 

Batsford. 288 pages, 105 illustrations. 25s. 


HIS is primarily a book for the 

enthusiast, but outsiders whose 
devotion to motor racing amounts to less 
than thraldom will find in it a good 
deal of information on the two questions 
that so often divert the non-initiate. 
How much has motor racing contributed 
to the development of the ordinary 
motor car ? And why, when speeds of 
about 100 mph were being achieved in 
races nearly fifty years ago, are races still 
being won today at speeds that do not 
appear much faster, in spite of the 
intense technical expertise that has been 
lavished on racing car design in the 
meantime ? 

The three authors of this book—Mr 
Clutton deals with racing cars from 1895 
to 1915, Mr Posthumus with the classic 
years from 1919 to 1933, and Mr Jenkin- 
son with the period of German domi- 
nance in the thirties and the revival of 
Grand Prix racing after the war—answer 
the first question roundly in their joint 
preface. The adage that the racing car 
of today is the touring car of tomorrow, 
they think, had considerable truth up to 
1900 (when, indeed, the racing car as 
such had hardly emerged, but develop- 
ments put into cars for the great road 
races steadily advanced the mechanical 
art). “It has subsequently been true 
only to the extent that tomorrow never 
comes.” The ordinary car, certainly, has 
benefited by lessons of design learned at 
least the more rapidly because racing 
cars have continued to press upon the 
frontiers of engineering technique—and 
particularly of metallurgy. But the 
demands of the racing car, during the 
fifty years in which it has been capable 
of manceuvre at speeds and in conditions 
that are seldom possible with the ordi- 
nary cars—and. roads—of today, have 
been utterly different ; and research for 
the two breeds of car has run on parallel 
lines, occasionally interconnected by con- 
tributions in both directions, rather than 
along the same one. The technical 
lineage of racing is admirably traced and 
illustrated here. 

The second question, why speeds have 
not advanced in accordance with the 
growing complexity of racing car design, 
is based in part on the simple confusion 
of maximum speeds then and average 
speeds in our own time. But it is true 
that speed in itself, for many years, has 
ceased to be the primary object of Euro- 
pean racing car design: repeatedly the 
complaint of “too fast” has been raised, 
and successive Grand Prix formulz have 
been designed to rule out (successfully 
Or not) the pursuit of sheer speed 
through brute engine power in massive 
and almost unmanageable vehicles. This 
restraint has been imposed partly because 
such machines were often associated 
with the pre-eminence of one nation or 
marque and the withdrawal of outclassed 
competitors ; but also because of the 
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strain upon the drivers, who have to 
manoeuvre them over difficult courses. 
The giant Mercedes-Benz and Auto- 
Union cars of 1937, capable of close on 
200 mph, were perhaps the most power- 
ful and fastest Grand Prix cars ever 
made ; but only a handful of drivers 
could cope with them. 

This book closes with the end of an 
era in postwar motor racing, after the 
reurement of Mercedes-Benz from racing 
at the end of 1955. This left Ferrari 
and Maserati as established marques in 
the field (assisted by Lancia and Fiat, in 
different ways), with the British Vanwall, 
BRM and Connaught cars (all backed 
by firms outside car manufacture as 
such), and from France, back in racing 
after about seventeen years, the famous 
name of Bugatti. 
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THE SILENT TRAVELLER IN PARIS. 
By Chiang Yee. 
Methuen. 285 pages. 30s. 

YARIS has been sung by poets of all 

countries and _ scrutinised and 
described by observers from most dis- 
tant lands. Now it is the turn of a 
Chinaman to pay tribute to the Cité 
Lumiére. Mr Chiang Yee, the silent 
traveller, has moved across the Channel, 
with his pen and sketch-book, attracted 
by the glittering city. The result of his 
peregrinations is most fascinating when 
it keeps its oriental originality. The 
thought of Chinese artists worrying 
because they cannot easily grow beards 
in imitation of their colleagues of 
“ Man-pa-la-su ” (Montparnasse) is one 
of the book’s many astonishing associa- 
tions. The comparison of the Buttes 
Chaumont to famous Chinese gardens 
has poetic undertones. Mr Chiang’s 
occasional verse is fresh and the sketches 
(one of which is reproduced here) are 
at their best when they afe most 
Chinese. 

Paris is as inscrutable as a Chinaman’s 
face. Each one sees in it a different 
image: the capital of art, the birthplace 
of revolutions or an entrancing old 
Each writer also adds to it 


courtesan. 

something of his vision. After so many 
stereotyped conducted tours it is a 
pleasure to explore Patis, and to 


rediscover some of its aspects, in the 
company of such a cultured and yet 
unspoilt Oriental guide. 
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‘a splendid achievement’ 


—GLASGOW HERALD 


An Approach to 
Modern Physics 


BY PROFESSOR 
E. N. da C. ANDRADE 


D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. 


‘A well-lighted pathway to some of 
the most fascinating regions of 
contemporary knowledge. To have 
written such a book without re- 
course to mathematical symbols or, 
indeed, to any ideas and concepts 
beyond the grasp of the average 
reader, is a splendid achievement.’ 
—GLASGOW HERALD 


Illustrated. 25s. net 
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the famous 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
dictionaries 


*% THE BIG WEBSTER 
WEBSTER’S 
New International 


DICTIONARY 


The great New International has tho 
largest vocabulary of any dictionary of 
the English language: 600,000 entries, 
of which thousands are encyclopaedic 


in the extent of the informa- 
ai 


tion they give. 3,350 pages. 
Two volumes each 10 x 12} 
x 2} inches or in one volume. 

£14 14s. net 
% THE HANDY WEBSTER 
WEBSTER’S 

>. 
New Collegiate 
3 " J 

DICTIONARY 
A dictionary of very convenient size, 
easy to handle but adequate in scope. 
Over 125,000 entries. The definitions 
are those of the New I/nter- 
national modified to obtain 
greater brevity and direct- 
ness. 


1,230 pages. 50s. net 


ye THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
WEBSTER’S 
Geographical Dictionary 
Over 40,000 geographical names with 
the facts about them most likely to be 


needed. 
1,352 pages. 177 maps. 


7 " ’ " | el 
WEBSTER’S 
Biographical Dictionary 
Concise biographies of some 40,000 of 
the world’s most noteworthy men and 


women, historical and contemporary. 
1,736 pages. 905. net 


9Us. net 
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DENYS RHODES 13s. 6d. net 


An imaginative and unusual novel 
dealing with the struggle against the 
locust. The craft of the novelist infor- 
med by experience in the field enables 
te author to present a dramatic story 
of the men and women involved in 
this perpetual war. 


Beyond the High 
Savannahs 


JAMES WICKENDEN _i1B8s. net 
The true story of five years spent with 
the Patamona Indians searching for 
diamonds, and the discovery of an 
idyllic way of life in the little known 
country beyond the high savannahs. 


Fabulous Originals 


IRVING WALLACE 21s. net 
Literary detection and biography are 
combined to reveal the prototype for 
many characters famous 
literature. 


to us in 


English People in the 
Eighteenth Century 


DOROTHY MARSHALL Ws. net 
The author’s study gives depth and 
interest to the social history of this 
period by relating the many aspects of 
society—political, economic, religious, 
and constitutional—to one another. 
The numerous references to individual 
people help to bring the past to life. 


CARYL CHESSMAN’S 
Cell 2455 Death Row 


was the story of the criminal path that 
led to the condemned cell he has 
occupied for eight years. 


Trial by Ordeal 


is the story of the fight for life—a 
legal fight that still goes on. 18/- net 


LONGMANS 








Pathe 
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A Word in Search of a Meaning 


HAT the ordinary reader needs to 

know about automation is prob- 
ably a good deal less than he may have 
been led to believe in the last year or 
so. In recent months this roaring band- 
wagon of “informed discussion” in 
1955-56 has slowed down somewhat ; 
some of the more inveterate riders, 
indeed, have climbed off. Lord 
Halsbury, for example, who must have 
delivered as many papers and speeches 
about automation in its prime as any 
man (one of them is included in the 
collection edited by Mr Hugh-Jones), 
now deniés that the vague word has any 
independent meaning at all, or that the 
subject as such really exists. Not all 
his collaborators, or the authors of the 
other volumes listed at the bottom of 
page 11, would be so ready to aver that 
they have spent so long arguing about 
nothing. But in the carefully incon- 
clusive conclusions that several of them 
reach it is possible to. sense the same 
feeling of going out by the same door 
wherein they went. 

If this were merely the waning of*a 
pretentious verbal fashion, so much the 
better; and certainly if some of the 
exaggerated fears about the immediate 
effects of automation on employment 
subside with the public discussion, that 
will be a positive gain. But there seemed 
reason to hope that this was one of the 
rare subjects about which physical and 
social scientists might have been able 
to say something useful together; if 
sO, any economist must regret that so 
far they have not. 

One reason for the grip that automa- 
tion took on the public mind centred on 
precisely that point. It seemed obvious 
that the economic and social implications 
of a rate of technological change that 
might become far more rapid than any- 
thing we have known might be large 
ones: but that was the only thing about 
them that was obvious. The public 
looked to the engineer and _ the 
economist, primarily, to explain broadly 
what those large implications might turn 
out to be. In vain: it has received no 
explanations, though it has heard a few 
disturbing and many reassuring noises. 

It would be easy to put this failure 
down to the steadfast reluctance of most 
economists to think in quantitative 
terms ; but this time unfair, because for 
once the engineers have been equally 
reluctant. Out of the comparatively 
few and not always consistent things that 
economic theory has to say about thee 
reasons why industry invests in more 
productive equipment, most economists 
have picked one reassuring generalisa- 
uon: that automation, like all other 
mechanisation, will create more jobs 
than it destroys. That generalisation 
seems to have held good not only over 
the long history of man’s development 
of hand tools but during the last two, 
hundred years of accelerated develop- 
ment of mechanical equipment. 
Nevertheless, it is based upon extrapo- 
lating the economic effects of a rate of 


technological change that neither 
economists nor 


engineers have yet 





devised any way to measure—whi 
does not necessarily warrant its applic: 
tion to some new and much faster rai 
if that is indeed what automation mea: 

The few disturbing noises that ha. 
been made about the economic effects 
automation have come precisely fron 
economists and engineers who ha\ 
attempted, in some vague way, to env) 
age an entirely different rate of chang: 
Thus one economist, assuming that in 
general automation will fairly quick!, 
offer economies of about three-quarter: 
in labour input per unit of output, fee! 
that automation may greatly increas 
inequalities of income and bring about 
an increase in the numbers of domes: 
servants; and one engineer, consider- 
ing a mechanised operation in open- 
cast lignite mining that gives the opera- 
tor some 40,000 times the productivity 
of an average underground miner, fore- 
sees a vast lack of purchasing power. 
Thus Dr Einzig is concerned to hammer 
home his point that “The Economic 
Consequences of Automation” are not 
just the economic consequences of 
mechanisation continued as before ; and 
Mr Soule to see in the “Do It Your- 
self” movement the first stirrings of 
the natural man reasserting his right to 
do as a hobby what the machine has 
now made it quite uneconomic for him 
to do for pay (or to pay some other 
emancipated labourer to do). There is 
plenty of naivety here, and loose think- 
ing: Dr Einzig, having cut out and 
saddled his hobby-horse from the corral, 
proceeds to ride it off “every which 
way,” and Mr Soule ends in a romantic 
glow. Neither would claim to have 
measured the rates of technological 
change implied in “ordinary mechani- 
sation” and “automation” (which 
would inevitably, however measured, 
shade one into the other); but they have 
at least conceived the possibility that a 
much faster rate might shift the timing 
and the emphasis of economic develop- 
ment. 

These, the most speculative of the 
books listed below (with one signifi- 
cant exception), are notable less in 
themselves than in émphasising the 
shortcomings of the more “ practical” 
approach which some of the ethers make 
very competently to this subject, at 
several levels. Mr Macmillan’s Third 
Programme talks are by far the best (and 
the cheapest) outline of the subject for 
the educated non-technician, better 
written than the creditable but rather 
disjointed short survey produced this 
summer (in a last-minute hurry) by the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Mr Cleator and Dr Pyke 
are writing at a more popular level: 
the first more attractively, because of a 
genuine knack for describing actual 
machines and saying what they do. Mr 
Williams and Mr Levin both write 
practically about a sector of industry 
where automation may make more 
changes more quickly than on the 
factory floor, the office. Mr Levin con- 
siders the subject more widely, but for 
this country his book is expensive. 
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No readi#ig about automation, and 
wider background of theory from 
-ich its developments stand out in 
vhly publicised relief, would be com- 
-re without some taste of the writings 
Norbert Wiener: and that ordinary 
-.ader whom one advises not to get 
mersed in too much automation 
cht even take “The Human Use of 
‘iuman Beings” and let the rest above 
by. Many first-class minds have been 
cvoted to cybernetics, the theory of 
ntrol in organic and inorganic systems, 
-od its application in automatic 
achines and elsewhere: only one 
genius, equipped with compassion as 
cll as lucidity, has happened to write 
out it. Dr Wiener’s discussion 
eplaces automation in the background 
at indeed gives it some of its public 
»peal—in among speculations on the 
ider possibilities of machinery that can 
-erform some of the functions of man’s 
-rain as well as his muscle, on the com- 
-uters that can calculate far faster than 
‘hought and on the smaller, more com- 
>lex analogue devices that can “ learn” 
>y their own errors, and indeed “choose” 
hetween alternative courses of action. 
Most people’s instinctive hankering 
fter some unifying concept of general 
epplication in the sciences may well 
explain part of the uneasy fascination 
that automation, the computers, and the 
vaguely-glimpsed theory of cybernetics, 
have exercised over the public mind and 
may continue to do, even if the 
economists and engineers remain un- 
able to measure and interpret them. 
This is a recurrent, and usually a vain 
cankering, but not a naive one: it seems 
ndeed to be built into the human brain, 
as a tendency towards “ problem-solv- 
ng” may be built by that brain into 
man’s latest, most complex artefacts. 


* 

Automation in Theory and Practice. 
By E. M. Hugh-Jones. Basil Blackwell. 
140 pages. 12s. 6d. 

_ The Economic Consequences of Automa- 
tion. By Paul ‘Einzig. Secker and 
Warburg. 237 pages. 21s. 

What Automation Does to Human 
Beings. By George Soule. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 191 pages. 15s. 


Automation: Friend or Foe? By R. H. 
Macmillan. Cambridge University Press. 
108 pages. 8s, 6d. 


Automation. Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, HMSO. 106 
pages. 6s. 


The Robot Era. By P. E. Cleator. Allen 
and Unwin. 172 pages. 16s. 


Automation : Its se and Future. 
By Magnus Pyke. Hutchinson. 191 pages. 


The Electronic Office. By R. H. Williams. 
Gee and Company. 63 pages. 15s. 


Office Work and Avtomation. B 
Howard S. Levin. Chapman and Hall. 
219 pages. 36s. 


The Human Use of Human Beings. By 
Norbert Wiener. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
199 pages. 18s. 


Books about Books 


CRITICAL APPROACHES TO 
LITERATURE. 

By David Daiches. 

Longmans. 404 pages. 25s. 


} DAICHES has organised his 
material in three parts. Part One 
(“The Philosophical Inquiry ”) surveys, 
more or less on historical principles, the 
problem of the nature and function of 
literature. Part Two (“ Practical Criti- 
cism”) watches representative critics at 
work. Part Three (“Literary Criticism 
and Related Disciplines”) maps the 
frontiers of criticism proper with 
scholarship, psychology and sociology, 
and concludes with a discussion of 
“criticism and the cultural context.” 
The book is thus formidably compre- 
hensive. On page 9 we learn that “ the 
Ion is the most elaborate presentation 
in the ancient world of the notion of 
poetry as pure inspiration,” and on page 
372 that “Bateson divides the history 
of English poetry into six consecutive 
schools.” Between Plato and Bateson 
not much is left out, although Dr 
Daiches is himself a little worried lest 
he has not done justice to the “ Chicago 
school.” For critics as well as poets 
form schools in Dr Daiches’s world—a 
fortunate circumstance making it pos- 
sible to marshal them in an orderly way 
for expository purposes, each appro- 
priately equipped with so many pages 
or sentences in the way of loci critici. 
The whole performance is highly pro- 
fessional and up to date; it will be 
regarded by many hard-pressed students 
as quite enormously convenient. 

Yet some misgivings suggest them- 
selves. The teacher is really doing too 
much of the job—with more and more 
expertness as it grows increasingly diffi- 
cult with the centuries. “One can illus- 
trate Plato’s view of literature by a 
quotation of half a dozen pages,” Dr 
Daiches says. But with Mr Edmund 


Wilson it is another matter: “the 
reader must go to these essays 
himself.” It is to be doubted whether 


every reader will. And indeed the 
simple if quite industrious student, thus 
masterfully catered for, is perhaps to 
be forgiven if he concludes that one 
book on the books about books will 
see him through. Again, Dr Daiches 
is comprehensive rather than catholic ; 
his bias is analytical ; he seldom directs 
attention to qualities such as taste and 
zest. Hazlitt is always a touchstone 
here. Dr Daiches allows him to have 
been (in a significant word) “ salutary,” 
but he scarcely kindles to him. Hazlitt 
will be found to make a poor show in 
the index—even although he seems 
there to be credited with some rather 
celebrated pages by Matthew Arnold. 

But these strictures must be qualified 
by the observation that Dr Daiches him- 
self is far from regarding his own book 
as self-contained. He is constantly 
dropping hints of further explorations 
and comparisons that may be made. 
The reader who goes into a library and 
prosecutes these will emerge grateful 
for the guidance he has received. 
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Home & Abroad 
Lord Strang 


* A beautiful and satisfying book, excel- 


lently constructed and eloquently 
expressed.” The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘This diplomatic Bible . . . a 


book.” — Harold 
Illustrated. _21/- 


very nourishing 
Nicolson, Observer. 


A Grave 
for a Dolphin 


Alberto Denti di Pirajno 
Traveller’s tales from Africa by the 
author of A Cure for Serpents. ‘ True or 
purely imaginative, the stories are en- 
chanting. So are most of the pictures.’ 
Daily Telegraph. lilustrated. 1/- 


The Schellenberg 
Memoirs 


Walter Schellenberg 
Introduction by Alan Bullock 


Schellenberg became head of the unified 
German secret services after the death 
of Canaris. He wrote to recall the 
glamiour of his past rather than to 
whitewash himself or the Nazis, and 
produced thereby a remarkably illumin- 
ating book. Translated by Louis Hagen. 
Illustrated. November 1§. 25/- 


Gold is 
Where you Hide it 


W. Stanley Moss 


The author of Jil Met by Moonlight 
describes his private investigation into 
the fate of the Reichsbank treasure, 
buried in Bavaria on the collapse of 
Germany. November 29. 12/6 


Time & Tide 
Anthology 


Edited by Anthony Lejeune, 
with an Introduction by 


Lady Rhondda 


A selection from thirty-two years of 
Time & . Tide, ranging from political 
commentary to competitions and a card 
game invented by Osbert Lancaster. 

November 15. 21}- 


Sales on a Shoestring 
Sydney Hyde 

How to Advertise Books, from the point 

of view of both publisher and bookseller. 


‘As reasonable as he is readable.’— 
Daily Telegroph. Mlustrated. 18/- 


Write for our list: 12-14 Carlisle St. Wi 
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NEW BOOKS 


America and 
the British Left 


From Bright to Bevan 


HeNRY PELLING 


Fellow of The Queen's College, Oxford 


A pioneer historical study of parti- 


cular interest on the influence of 


the United States abroad and the 
reactions thereto of British Liberal 
and Labour political thinking. 


18s. net 
The 
Liberal Tradition 


From Fox to Keynes 
ALAN BULLOCK and 
MAURICE SHOCK 


Extracts from speeches and writings 
to illustrate the impressive contribu- 
tion of liberal thinkers to the 


| Exposition of Mr Nehru 


| JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 
| By Frank Moraes. 
London and New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 521 pages. 35s. 
| CONVERSATIONS WITH MR NEHRU. 
| By Tibor Mende. 
Seckcr and Warburg. 144 pages. 10s. 6d. 
R MORAES has written what 
should for long remain the stan- 
dard reference work on Mr Nehru. Any 
foreign minister, diplomat, banker, or 
overseas trader ought, with the aid of this 
exposition of Mr Nehru’s aims, views 
and record, to be able to make a reason- 
able forecast of what to expect from New 
Delhi. Hasty reading of Mr Nehru’s 


| speeches suggests that in world affairs he 


| things. 


political development of this coun- | 


try. (In the British Political Tradi- 
tion Series.) 25s. net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 

















Development 


for Free Asia 
MAURICE ZINKIN 


A lively discussion 
of the steps that 
need to be taken, by 
Asians and others, 
to make Asia rich 
and modern. 2/s 


Walls of Jericho 


MARGARET 
WHEELER 


Lady Wheeler gives 
an absorbing, witty 
account of the un- 
ravelling of history 
and describes the 
life of archaeologists 
and of present day 
Jerichoans. 
Reprinting 
Illustrated 21s 


CHATTO & WINDUS 





























is an idealist of the Gilbert Murray era 
and temperament, but, interspersed with 
the noble, strikingly phrased and utterly 
sincere aspirations, the more leisurely 
reader will find obiter dicta that reveal 
Mr Nehru’s feet to be well planted on 
the earth. 

Many people will interpret the facts 
adduced by Mr Moraes as implying that 
India’s foreign’ policy assumes three 
First, were either power block 
to violate India’s sovereignty, the other 
wou!! come to India’s aid; therefore, 
secondly, there is no point in forming an 
alliance with either as this would merely 


| provoke the hostility of the other and 


commit India to additional armaments 


| expenditure better diverted to economic 


development. Moreover, as long as it is 
uncommitted to either block, India will 
be wooed by both for its vast potentials 


| and, therefore, thirdly, can hope to exer- 
| cise influence out of proportion to its 
| present small physical power. Although 


the thought does not occur to Mr 
Moraes, India’s record towards its 
neighbours suggests that Indian policies 
are orthodox: attempts by any foreign 
power to influence events in the 
“ spheres ” of Nepal, Bhutan or Kashmir 
are regarded as hostile acts ultimately to 
be met by force, if necessary. As for 
Pakistan, India’s sense of the balance of 
power impels it to maintain (what is 
reported to be) a threefold superiority in 
arms. The statement of these facts 
should evoke neither resentment in India 
nor criticism elsewhere, since they con- 
firm that the principles of India’s foreign 
policy differ neither in the expression of 
idealism, nor in the application of 
realism, from those accepted in London 
and Washington, Moscow and Peking. 


In economics, Mr Moraes insists on 
Mr Nehru’s “scientific Marxianism ” 
and a superficial reading suggests that 
he is an orthodox socialist of the old 
school, but when Mr Nehru’s officially 
proclaimed policy to achieve a society 
of “Socialistic pattern” in India is 
studied in detail, it is clear that he is 
eclectic and practical rather than 
Marxist or doctrinaire. Provided, for 
example, that private enterprise accepts 
a secondary place in the national 
economy, Mr Nehru is ready not merely 


| to tolerate it but actively and positively 
| to encourage it (even by means of credit 
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grants where necessary), which is mor- 
than can be said of socialists in miny 
other countries. Lastly it is clear 
Mr Nehru is a sincere democrat, see} 
socialism not by secret police, fo; 
savings or labour, but by persuasion 
voluntary sacrifices. 

Mr Nehru is a_ willing conversa- 
tionalist. As Dr Radhakrishnan 
said of him “He knows a good dea! 
about a good many things.” Un) or- 
tunately Mr Mende was so anxious to 
avoid any crudity that the tactlully 
diffuse expression of his questions en- 
couraged Mr Nehru’s amiable weakness 
for thinking-aloud rambles over vas: 
horizons, leaving a trail of cosmic veri- 
ties punctuated with cheerful handfuls 
of “—and so on and so forths.” Never- 
theless a tidy minded reader will pick 
up valuable litter scattered about Mc 
Mende’s little book. 


“d 
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Connoisseur’s Guide 


THE TUDOR PERIOD 1500-1603. 
LATE GEORGIAN 1760-1810. 

Edited by Ralph Edwards and L. G. G 
Ramsey. 

The Connoisseur Period Guides. 192 pages 
and 96 illustrations each. 42s. each. 


I’ is tempting to draw parallels be- 
tween one age and another and it is 
easy to say that the reigns of Elizabeth | 
and George III shared an exuberan: 
vitality. Perhaps it is fortuitous that 
they are featured in the first two volumes 
to be published in a series of six de- 
signed to describe the arts and crafts in 
Britain, period by period, from 1500 \ 
1860. But reading the two volumes 
together makes a fascinating comparison 

The Elizabethan age was the first 
great period in our domestic architec- 
ture, a peculiarly English compromise 
between the splendid and the homely. 
It was an age which first saw refine- 
ments such as comfortable chairs, feather 
beds, tablecloths, pewter instead of 
wooden spoons, plaster ceilings and pic- 
tures hung on the wall. The reign of 
George III saw the culmination of al! 
this; it was the heyday of a society 
that rested upon the country house bask- 
ing in the delicacy of the designs of the 
Adam brothers, in the elegant crafts- 
manship displayed in furniture and 
ornaments. 

All this and much more is depicted in 
these two handsome volumes. Each 
contains chapters from different con- 
tributors on the different facets of the 
artistic side of living—architecture, 
furniture, painting, pottery, glass, meta!- 
work, costumes, jewellery—to take 2 
selection. Each contains lovely photo- 
graphs. In recapturing the past by 
bringing together the art? of a period 
these books make their own contribu- 
tion to social history although the 
emphasis is inevitably, although not 
entirely, on the stately ways of living, 
for this is a connoisseurs’ guide. Even 
$0, it is strange that a chapter on Tudor 
architecture, condensed though it had 
to be, finds no room for the black-and- 
white half-timbered style of the time. 
But generally these guides are authorita- 
tive as well as delightful to look at. 
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A Village Rediscovered 


ASK THE FELLOWS WHO 
CUT THE HAY. 
Ry G. E. Evans. 

her. 250 pages. 25s. 


T title is facetious and misleading, 
for this is a serious book about an 
ricultural community, one of the best 
its kind. The author—a stranger and 
armed with previous knowledge of 
locality—went to live in the small 
Suffolk village of Blaxhall. He became 
interested in the old parish, from traces 
still recognisable beneath the social and 
technical changes of the present genera- 
n, started to investigate and has now 
recovered a familiar and fascinating 
story. But his work is far more than a 
patient academic exercise. True, he has 
studied the documents—the contents of 
the parish chest, the tithe map, the 
school registers. More important, he 
has translated the experiences and 
memories of a group of old people, each 
one associated with some distinctive 
aspect of the life of the community. 


There was Robert Savage, shepherd 
and smuggler, and Priscilla his wife, an 
authority om cottage and household 
crafts. There were George Rope and 
John Goddard, two old farmers, whose 
combined lives spanned a hundred and 
forty years, wherein methods of hus- 
bandry altered from the medieval to the 
modern. In George Rope’s time, they 
used the flail and the sieve on the open 
barn floor, aided by the through-draught 
from the open doors on both sides of 
the building, a practice descended from 
biblical times and even earlier. John 
Goddard saw the introduction of the 
reaper-binder and the threshing machine, 
which have now given way to the com- 
bine harvester. Henry Puttock was 
parish clerk and bell-ringer, and had 
acquainted himself with all the adminis- 
trative history of the village. Katherine 
Messenger remembered the early days 
of the church school, and Mr Evans 
reproduces some interesting examples 
of lessons in elementary mathematics 
given at the time, all couched in agri- 
cultural terms and conforming with the 
latest modern practice. There was, 
lastly, Joseph Row, farmhand and 
maltster, a source of information about 
the village inn, about home-brewed beer, 
and also about smuggling, which seems 
to have been as popular and respectable 
an occupation as in Cornwall—all classes 
took part in it except the squire. 

The presentation of the subject is 
therefore original, arresting and always 
human. Although a stranger, Mr Evans 
understands both consciously and in- 
sunctively these old Suffolk country 
people and the things they remember: 
instinctively, because he catches all the 
hints about customs and attitudes that 
no longer apply ; consciously, because he 
troubles to define briefly but accurately 
the technology and terminology of all 








the crafts and trades and traditions, 
which he could so easily have left unex- 
plained to bemuse the romantic reader. 
The book is a mine of information, but 
this is offered so unpretentiously that it 
reads as easily as a quiet book of 
memoirs. The photographs are of great 
interest, and it was a happy idea to repro- 
duce some of Bewick’s engravings, one 
of which is given here. 


View from a Giant 


PICASSO. 

By Frank Elgar and Robert Méaillard. 
Translated by F. Scarfe. 

Thames and Hudson. 315 pages. 25s. 


**°T°HE painter makes paintings in the 

urgent need to discharge his own 
emotions and visions.” The words are 
Picasso’s. The turbulence of his emo- 
tions, the infinite variety and originality 
of his visions exist for everyone to see 
in an output as bewilderingly vast as 
that achieved by any artist at any time ; 
and the urgency of the process cannot 
be doubted. For Picasso, one is aware, 
art is a Weapon—a weapon for attacking 
every manner of artistic convention and 
for enlarging the frontiers of art itself ; 
a weapon to be turned against tyranny 
and brutality (Guernica is only one, 
though probably the finest, example) ; 
a weapon, too, it must be admitted, for 
brandishing in shock attacks on critics 
and the public. No wonder the critic, 
confronting the need to classify the still 
unclassifiable, to interpret and under- 
stand the frequently unintelligible, has 
felt baffled. No wonder the public, the 
plain man (and where modern art is 
concerned, most men find it most restful 
to be plain) has felt that Picasso was not 
to be trusted—“the man is trying to 
make a monkey of me.” 


But now, at 75, the lineaments of the 
giant are becoming more clearly dis- 
cernible—a process that, for English 
readers, will be greatly speeded up by 
MM. Elgar and Maillard’s admirable 
book now translated from the French 
and replete with some 450 illustrations, 
many in colour of a generally high stan- 
dard. M. Elgar’s study is a model of 
expository writing, and is full of real 
understanding; his admiration for 
Picasso’s work, though enthusiastic to a 
degree, is far from being wholly 
uncritical. M. Maillard contributes a 
brief biographical background and a 
good many penetrating sidelights into 
the bargain. The two essays, both 
organised chronologically, run through 
the book side by side. This method has 
much to commend it, though the inevit- 
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able difficulty of fitting the 200 or so 
illustrations that appear in the body of 
the book (one of which is printed in 
reverse) into the same strict pattern 
makes cross-reference unnecessarily slow 
at times, Page references should surely 
take the place of the chronological ones 
throughout the text. But this is a very 
minor fault in a book which is both 
excellent in itself and excellent value for 
money as well—a worthy addition to the 
already immense literature on Picasso. 
By showing how much of his work is 
“ representational” and by elucidating 
so much that is not, the authors provide 
an ideal introduction to a “jack of all 
trades of genius ”—painter, potter, litho- 
grapher, sculptor and etcher—whose 
outlook is not only larger than life but 
also, in Mr Bernard Berenson’s phrase, 
truly “ life enhancing.” 


Escape to Germany 


THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY. 

By Kendal Burt and James Leasor. 
Collins with Michael Joseph. 255 pages. 
16s. 


BERLEUTNANT VON WERRA 
was a German fighter pilot who was 
shot down during the Battle of Britain. 
He distinguished himself by escaping 
twice from prisoner-of-war camps in this 
country, although he was recaptured on 
each occasion. His third attempt, made 
during a train journey across Canada 
while he was being transferred to a new 
camp, was successful. Von Werra, per- 
sistent, courageous and tremendously 
self-confident, was a line-shooter par 
excellence. This, combined with his 
capacity to speak reasonably fluent 
English, enabled him during his second 
British escape attempt to brazen his way 
through: all manner of difficulties on to 
a RAF station and actually into the 
cockpit of a Hurricane. His _ luck, 
though phenomenal, was no greater than 
his effrontery deserved. The circum- 
stances of the whole episode are a trifle 
obscure, but perhaps inevitably. 
Readers of the many excellent 
accounts of escapes by British prisoners- 
of-war will enjoy this book, which offers, 
apart from anything else, some interest- 
ing comparisons between German and 
British interrogation methods, security 
precautions, tunnelling and escape tech- 
niques and so on. But all good adven- 
ture stories depend primarily on excite- 
ment: can the hero overcome impossible 
odds and outwit his diabolically clever 
opponents? There is no shortage of 
excitement in this book, and the authors 
cope successfully with the minor diffi- 
culty that the diabolically clever oppo- 
nents are just ordinary, likeable British 
people in a Britain at war, while the hero 
is an enemy fighter pilot—and a far from 
wholly likeable one at that. One’s sym- 
pathies are predominantly with von 
Werra—which is entirely as it should be. 
In short, the two authors, and their two 
publishers, can be complimented on a 
successful combined operation on a 
modest scale. Von Werra, after finding 
his way back to Germany, died unspec- 
tacularly.on active service. 
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THE NEWSMEN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By William B. Ewald, Jr. 
Blackwell. 243 pages. 22s. 6d. 


LTHOUGH millions of people read 
A the News of the World every Sun- 
day, the proprietors of that and other 
similar journals know better than to print 
a paperful of news of the world. They 
know that their customers are not 
passionately absorbed by the world, but 
are instead gripped to exclusion by the 
flesh. 


Mr Ewald reveals that the proprietors 
of two hundred and fifty years ago were 
no less perceptive. He has compiled 
extracts from twenty-seven newspapers 
published during the reign of Queen 
Anne. By 1702 newspaper publishing 
was already as fiercely competitive as it 
would ever become, and these extracts 
demonstrate how steadfastly the human 
mind retains its interest in gambling, 
bloody crime, sexual love, patent medi- 
cines and superstitious religion. Of the 
twelve headings under which Mr Ewald 
has grouped his material, two only relate 
to news of events at home and abroad. 
By this method Mr Ewald reflects a pic- 
ture of life, as seen by the reporters and 
advertisers, in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. So much for those who may take 
up the book for pleasure. For others, 
the book offers specimens of news- 























Fleet Street Long Ago 


writing as it was then practised, and 
much that illustrates the history of 
public taste. 

Newspapers secking to entertain rather 
than to instruct are the creation of pub- 
lishers and printers. Because the news- 
paper is printed it can be published with 
frequency ; but must be sold at the 
lowest possible price. Hence, the number 
of copies sold has always been the 
criterion of success, and few proprietors 
have ever been willing to jeopardise 
sales. There is this to be said, however, 
for the restricted paragraphs given to 
newspaper readers in Queen Anne’s 
reign. Printed news was censored by 
the Government, and Mr Ewald’s selec- 
tion demonstrates how tepid and trivial 
were the items that filtered through. 
Those who sought uncensored news 
existed then as now, and by subscription 
to a bookseller could obtain manuscript 
news-letters, written by journalists whose 
services were private, laborious and ex- 
pensive. Grub Street was not the 
province of scribes so employed. They 
provided the solid fare of home and 
foreign politics, adjusted to the sub- 
scriber’s profession or rank, 

Public taste, longer lived than official 
censorship, has always deformed the 
printed newspaper. Thus it is that the 
manuscript newsletter ts the true ances- 
tor of the serious, “class” newspaper 
such as the fourpenny sheet known to 
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us. Hence the recent loss to the B 
Museum or the Bodleian Library 
twenty volumes of the Newdigate : 


letters, sold in July and destined : 


America, is crippling to British 
torians. Mr Ewald draws on! 


printed material, but he found aire); 


no less than five collections in Am: 
and but one in this country—whi 
admits, rightly, as the principa 

Burney Collection in the _ B; 
Museum. He might, nevertheless, 
found it worth while to cite from 
Hope Collection in the Bod 
Library. 


* 


Recognition of the newspaper 
newsletter as a historical source is 
readily appreciated by American sch 
and students than by their colleague 
this country. The documentatio: 
British journalism having been be 
by Muddiman’s Handlist, succeed 
British scholars proceed far too slo 
with the subject, and meanwhile the : 
are vanishing across the Atlantic. 
present book has not the detail! 
stantially to benefit scholarship in 
country. 
collects information on the range, t; 
graphy, printing, and the circulation 


finance of the twenty-seven newspap::: 
surveyed. Biographical details, cor 


piled from authoritative sources, 
journals and journalists are included 
an appendix. 


But the introduction use! u! 
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The year’s greatest books 


The second volume of 
SIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL’S 


A HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 


Vol. 11: The New World 


will appear on November 26th 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
VOL. I: THE BIRTH OF BRITAIN 


Each volume, 30/- net 


CASSELL 








The gift 
par excellence 


FINE 
BOUCHE 


Pierre Andrieu 


Fine Bouche is an exquisite 
book for the gourmet, telling 
the story of the Restaurant in 
France, full of anecdotes and 
histoires, flavoured with mouth- 
watering recipes and menus of 
the great restaurateurs. Beauti- 
fully produced, delightfully 
illustrated, luxuriously bound 
in silken cloth protected by 
transparent acetate and hand- 


somely boxed. Decorated by 
Biro. 


31/6 net 


Also from 
CASSELL 
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View of a Maze 


MARCEL PROUST AND DELIVER- 
ANCE FROM TIME. 

By Germaine Brée. 

Chatto and Windus. 256 pages. 21s. 


| IKE a long and complex orchestral 
_. work, like a vast piece of architec- 
ture—the similes recur in the novel itself 

Proust’s masterpiece is impossible to 
appreciate at all fully on a first reading, 
nd goes on yielding fresh insights, on 
repeated acquaintance, to the limits of 
the reader’s intelligence and sensibility. 
Intelligence, sensibility, and-on the prac- 
tical level mere leisure and energy to 
explore the Proustian labyrinth, fall for 
the vast majority of readers far short of 
what is needed for full appreciation ; and 
what is likeliest to escape attention and 
understanding, far more so than subtle- 
ties Of individual character, acuteness of 
social observation, or psychological pene- 
tration, is precisely the architectural 
quality, the main organising principle, of 
the “ Recherche du Temps Perdu.” 

It is on architectural quality that Pro- 
fessor Brée concentrates in this illumi- 
nating essay ; in the words of Mr Angus 
Wilson’s introduction, on the total state- 
ment and structure of the novel. While 
she has much that is enlightening to say 
about particular situations, characters, 
implicit or explicit theories, her main 
concern is with the contribution of each 
of these to a central process ; that by 
which all the themes stated or latent in 
the child’s-eye vision of Combray are 
developed or orchestrated through sub- 
sequent “discontinuous blocks of ex- 
perience,” and at last triumphantly 
harmonised when, in “Le Temps Re- 
trouvé,” the marrator rediscovers his 
vocation. To the ordinary reader of 
Proust—the reader who knows “Du 
Cété de Chez Swann” pretty well, “A 
Ombre des Jeunes Filles en Fleur,” 
“Le Cété de Guermantes,” and 
“ Sodome et Gomorrhe,” rather less, who 
has either just managed or just failed 
to struggle through the obsessive aridities 
of “La Prisonniére,” has recovered a 
little breath with “La Fugitive,” and 
has reached the end of “Le Temps 
Retrouvé ” in a state of awed exhaustion 
—Mle. Brée’s book is like an aerial view 
of a particularly tortuous maze ; except 
that in this maze there are, contrary to 
the unguided reader’s impression, no 
blind alleys. 

_ There are moments when Mile. Brée, 
insisting on the architectural relevance 
of this or that almost self-contained 
essay, bravura passage or historical dis- 
quisition, is something less than convinc- 
ing. Proust was a genius, his novel is 
a masterpiece of construction—yes. But 
even under Mile. Brée’s guidance it is 
almost impossible to feel that every 
leisurely digression into literary or 
artistic criticism, etymology, strategy, 


with the inevitability of great art, to the 
main statement and structure”; that 

they are never gratuitous, never in- 
cluded merely for decorative effect,” nor, 
in the posthumously published volumes, 
relics of an experimental mood, which 


later consideration would have discarded. 
Setting Mile. Brée’s confidence alongside 
the agonising indecisions of the Galli- 
mard editors before Proust’s snowstorm 
of loose sheets, pasted-on marginal exten- 
sions, erasures and, still worse, lack of 
erasures, one is reminded of that brilliant 
essay in which Mr Lionel Trilling 
ascribes to one of Mr E. M. Forster’s 
novels a splendid structure of Goethean 
symbolism which Mr Forster regretfully 
denies ever having intended. Yet per- 
haps it is one of the marks of a work 
of genius that the interrelations of its 
parts are mure complex or deeper-rooted 
than even its author is aware. Whether 
or not she proves too much, Mile. Brée’s 
book is the best companion to Proust 
ever likely to be written. 


Unity in Diversity 
ADONIS AND THE ALPHABET. 


By Aldous Huxley. 
Chatto and Windus. 285 pages. 18s. 


**F UCIAN, Astarte, the alphabet, 
sparrows in church, St Dominic, 

the Albigenses. . . .” And also Renais- 
sance polyphony, also Eckhart and Zen, 
tunny-fish, Mormon architecture ; also 
the Great Mother and sewage disposal, 
Mallarmé, etymology, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
and Male Continence. Some of Mr 
Huxley’s verbal rhythms are highly infec- 
tious ; if only the essential quality of his 
mind were equally so. That quality is 
made up of a rich variety of character- 
istics. Erudition is one; freedom to 
range through diverse worlds of art, 
literature, history, philosophy, science 
and metaphysics. Sensitivity to the 
nature of words, their undertones and 
overtones, connotations and associations, 
is another. But above all Mr Huxley’s 
mind is one to which no fact out of its 
vast store of facts is isolated or inert, 
in which everything illuminates and 
cross-fertilises everything else. No 
memory-tight, emotion-tight bulkheads 
deny the relevance of the alphabet to 
Adonis, of sewage to “Les Précieuses 
Ridicules,” or of the education of the 
kinesthetic sense to the Divine Ground. 
This characteristic makes him the 
most consistently and delightfully stimu- 
lating of contemporary writers; but it 
is one for which he pays a heavy price— 
that of a constant and agonising aware- 
ness of incongruity. Leakproof mental 
bulkheads, after all, serve a useful 
psychological purpose. Thanks to them 
the mass of mankind can quarantine 
those facts and feelings which, tolerable 
in isolation, jar intolerably on contact. 
It is common enough in adolescence to 
feel a sense of despairing outrage 
because idols have feet of clay, because 
the most magnificent human body is a 
saccus stercoris, because history past 
and present is studded with ghastly 
cruelties and destructive stupidities, 
because the loftiest sensations can be 
analysed into physiological tricks. In 
time a variously proportioned mixture of 
callousness, discriminating forgetfulness, 
humour and resignation anaesthetises 
the normal adult. Mr Huxley has never 
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Jawaharlal Nehru 


FRANK MORAES 

* The most significant book on him . . . 
this study of the Prime Minister of India 
is in effect a general primer of the whole 
Indian independence movement.’— 

JAMES CAMERON (News Chronicle). 
cloth 35s net 
paper 17s 6d net 


Southeast Asia in 
Perspective 


JOHN K. KING 


Definite recommendations for construc- 
tive action, and an understanding 
analysis of the forces at work in a critical 
area. Ready November 27th. 

33s net 


Target: The World 


Communist Propaganda Activities in 1955 
Edited : E. M. KIRKPATRICK 
A sober evaluation of Communist propa- 
ganda methods, documenting case 


histories in many corners of the globe. 
Ready November 13th. 





35s net 
Also : 
Worldwide Communist Propaganda 
Activities 
Edited : F. BOWEN EVANS 
2Is net 


How Communists Negotiate 
ADMIRAL C. TURNER JOY, U.S.N. 
24s 6d net 





- 


Theory and Practice 
of the Social Studies 


EARL S. JOHNSON 


A stimulating and valuable contribution 
to the field of education in general, and 
the teaching of social studies in particular. 


40s 





Man’s Religions 


JOHN B. NOSS 
‘ Comprehensive, always clearly written 
th fair and accurate.’—Catholic 


Herald 
41s 6d net 


The Qumran 
Community 


CHARLES T, FRITSCH 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and the people 
who produced them. ‘A splendidly lucid 
introduction to the whole subject.’— 


Times Educationa! Supplement. 
23s net 


Immediately available from all Booksellers 
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Financial Policy 
by R. S. SAYERS 
Describes the policies evolved be- 
tween 1939 and 1945 to meet financial 
problems of hitherto unprecedented 
magnitude and their far-reaching 
effects in the post-war years. With 
index. (History of the Second World 
War.) 37s. 6d. (post Is. 6d.) 


Annual Abstract of 
Statistics 
No. 93 


A wide seiection of the most important 
statistics covering the national life of 
the United Kingdom for each of the 
years 1946 to 1955 and including, 
where possible, comparisons with a 
pre-war year. 21s. (post Is. 3d.) 


Automation 


An illustrated report on the technica! 
trends and their impact on manage- 
ment and labour. Of interest to every- 
one engaged in productive industry. 
illustrated. 6s. (post 4d.) 


Automation in 
Perspective 


A shortened version of the foregoing. 
Is. 6d. (post 2d.) 


Britain 
an Official Handbook 


Extensively revised, the 1956 edition 
of this popular reference book will 
provide the answer to almost any 
question on modern Britain. Fully 
illustrated. 15s. (post 1s. 3d.) 


New Zealand 


The latest addition to the well-known 
series Of Overseas Economic Surveys. 
10s. (post 8d.) 


(a) i 8 fe) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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developed a protective callous ; he for- 
gets shins rhe has, for all his brilliant 
and pervasive wit, no sense of humour ; 
and he refuses to resign himself. 
Beginning with “Eyeless in Gaza “— 
perhaps indeed earlier—he appears on 
the contrary obsessed with the need to 
feel and convey every incongruity as 
excruciatingly as possible. 

On the human level, the lesson 1s 
conveyed, all harmony and wholeness 
are an illusion. Reconciliation can only 
be achieved at the mystic’s level, where 
“all things shall be well and all manner 
of things shall be well” ; a comfortless 
message for those lacking the mystic’s 
gifts, a merely irritating one for those 
who erect an automatic defensive barrier 
at the first mention of the Not-Self or 


A Prodigy 


YEHUDI MENUHIN. 
By Robert Magidoff. 
Hale. 286 pages. 2ls. 


OOKS about world-famous executive 
musicians written during their life- 
time, however full of good stories, are 
seldom worth much as serious bio- 
graphies. Mr Magidoff’s biography of 
the violinist Yehudi Menuhin is a 
striking exception. He manages most 
skilfully to combine the story of 
Menuhin’s phenomenal career as a 
musician with full-length portraits not 
only of Menuhin as a person, but also 
of his parents and sisters, the remarkable 
“Biblical Family Menuhin,” as his 
teacher Enesco called them: his beauti- 
ful, tyrannical, high-principled mother 
Marutha, whose iron will governed all 
her son’s actions till after he reached 
adulthood ; his solicitous father Moshe, 
who accompanied him at all his lessons 
and on all his concert tours all over the 
world till he married ; and his two gifted 
sisters Hephzibah and Yaltah. In this 
way we get a vivid idea of the back- 
ground that formed his personality. 
The domination of the mother and 
the loving care of the father protected 
Yehudi from many of the dangers of 
his astonishing career as child and boy 
prodigy ; but they shielded him so effec- 
tivel’ from the real problems of life that 
as an adult he was faced with serious 
psychological difficulties. Later there 
came technical musical problems, the 
delayed results of his amazing virtuosity 
as child and boy. It is clear that Mr 
Menuhin has been remarkably candid 
with his biographer and the result is an 
account which rings true throughout. 
The book is full of amusing and 
revealing stories of 


the musicians 
whom Menuhin’ encountered: his 
teachers, Louis Persinger, Georges 


Enesco and Adolf Busch; Toscanini, 
who, interrupted by the telephone while 
rehearsing with Yehudi, tore the tele- 
phone wire out of the wall and then, 
much relieved, continued the rehearsal : 
Elgar, who when the 14-year-old Yehudi 
had played the first thirty bars of his 
concerto to him stopped him to say, 
“ Enough, it cannot be done better, let’s 
go to the races”; Bartok, who after 
hearing Yehudi play the first movement 
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Suchness. Mysticism or no mysticism, 
Mr Huxley has not found reconciliation 
easy. To love mankind is one thing, to 
get over hating mankind’s guts, in the 
literal sense, is another ; and Mr Huxtey, 
unable to quarantine the notion of guts 
behind a mental bulkhead, can forget his 
disgust for them no more than did Swift. 
Hatred was dominant in the deliberately 
atrocious “Ape and Essence” and 
“Devils of London.” Here, the goa! of 
detachment is nearer. These essays can 
be read for intellectual enjoyment of 
their richly various orchestration, for the 
delight in sheer virtuosity, for their occa- 
sional wisdom, for their courageous 
crankiness ; in the corpus of Mr Huxley's 
work their lasting role is to mark a stage 
in a spiritual autobiography. 


Grows Up 


of his concerto said, “I thought works 
were only played that way long after the 
composers were dead.” 

Mr Magidoff has a true knowledge of 
music and a clear insight into the joys 
and difficulties of the executive 
musician ; he has penetrated deeply into 
the inner character of the boy and the 
man ; and he is also a skilful and enter 
taining writer. One need not be a 
musician to enjoy and profit by his book 


Aborigines and Convicts 


JOHN GRAHAM: CONVICT, 1824 






New Edition. 
By Robert Gibbing: 
Dent. 129 pages. 15s 


ERCILESS sentences, the hulks, 

the floggings, the prison ships 

and exile to an empty land are a part of 

Australian and imperial history which i: 

is comforting to forget. We are reminded 

of it by Robert Gibbings’s woodcuts and 

narrative, which has been out of print 
for some years. 

John Graham is the hero—a true hero, 
for, cast in a different mould than that 
of the statesman or the soldier, he dis- 
played heroic qualities. For stealing six 
pounds of hemp he was sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation. After two 
years in the penal settlement he dis- 
appeared into the bush and became a 
member of an aborigine tribe, being 
claimed by a woman as the spirit of 
her dead husband. Impulsively, he 
gave himself up to the authorities six 
years later. As a prisoner he was able, 
through the trust the aborigines had in 
him, to rescue a Mrs. Fraser from their 
hands and earn his ticket of leave. The 
extraordinary story is brought boldly and 
vividly to life in this vignette. 
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Fair Stood the Wind... 


THE AGINCOURT WAR. 


By Alfred H. Burne. 
Fyre and Spottiswoode. 359 pages. 35s. 


[ is not easy to pierce the romantic 
haze surrounding Agincourt—the haze 
created by the drab history books of 





childhood and later by the rhythm of | 


Drayton’s 
ringing, shouting poetry. The legend 
was re-created brilliantly in the film of 
Henry V: the gathering momentum of 
the charge of the French knights and 
the riderless white charger cantering 
across the field of dead. 

rhe illusion is shattered when Colonel 
Burne reminds us that the French 
knights and men-at-arms charged on 
foot. In the place of illusion he sets a 
calm reconstruction of what probably 
happened. In its way his reconstruction 
is just as exciting as the romantic lie. 
Agincourt is set in its place—the actual 


ballad and Shakespeare’s | 





battle occupying only a few pages—in | 


the Hundred Years War. Following up 
his excellent book on “ The Crecy War” 
by one equally as good, Colonel Burne 
has written a military history of the 
whole of the Hundred Years War which 
should long remain the 
account. Using the sober eye of the 
staff officer, going back to the original 
sources and blending reason with imag- 
ination he exposes the war, not fanci- 
fully but convincingly. From Henry V 
at Harfleur to St. Joan at Orleans and 
to the death of Talbot at Castillon, the 
narrative moves at a round pace until 
the English are finally ousted from 
France. 

At Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt the 
long bow reigned supreme, the missile 
weapon, as so often in military history, 
blunting the edge of shock tactics. But 
better defences were devised, in this 
period armour being thickened, and the 
pendulum swung back again. By the 
end of the war cannon had begun to 
dominate the siege, though not as yet 
the battlefield. And by its end the 
feudal levies had disappeared and 
armies were made up of soldiers who 
fought for pay and loot. The twilight of 
the middle ages. had begun. 

Perhaps only two criticisms can be 
made of Colonel Burne’s analysis of this 
absorbing war. He concentrates his 
attention on the set pieces of the battle 
and the large siege, dismissing in a few 
sentences the gradual erosion of English 
power as the French occupied one forti- 
fied town after another. In doing so he 
seems to do such a Fabian strategist as 
Bertrand Duguesclin less than full 
justice and to emphasise the tactical 
reasons for the English defeat at the 
expense of the strategical ones. . And 
in his discussion of tactics, relying on 
his favourite weapon “ Inherent Military 
Probability,” Colonel’ Burne makes the 
campaigns and battles almost too tidy. 
Muddles and mistakes are as much a 
Part of war as an eye for ground. 
Perhaps because he has such a good 
eye, Colonel Burne does not give quite 
enough’ weight to the possibilities of 
muiscalculations and errors. 
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The First Four Georges | 
J. H. PLUMB 


This reassessnfent—as entertaining as it is 
shrewd—of the personal roles of the | 
Hanoverian monarchs is by a writer des- 
cribed by Raymond Mortimer in the Sunday 


Times as ‘‘one of the most enjoyable of 
living historians, a scholar with a lively 
mind. 

35 illustrations 21s. 








Haunted Houses 
JOSEPH BRADDOCK | 


Sir Gerald Barry in the News Chronicle has 
described this new collection of ghost 
Stories as “‘a rich variety of debatable 
| material for the sceptic, the believer and 
the plain lover of a good ghost story to 
mull over.”’ Ulustrated by Felix Kelly 


ais. 


The Racing Car 


Development & Design 
CECIL CLUTTON 
CYRIL POSTHUMUS 
DENIS JENKINSON 
The latest Classic Car Book is the story of 
the Racing Car from 1896 to 1956, written 
by three leading experts and splendidly 


illustrated by 10g photographs and 
drawings. 25s. 
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C. S. Lewis 


TILL WE HAVE FACES 
a myth retold 


‘A re-interpretation of the love-story of Psyche 
and Cupid . . . this beautifully-told tale.’— 
THE TIMES 

‘Such narrative power and conviction.’— 
THE OBSERVER 15s 


ESMOND LYNN-ALLEN & 
A. W. P. ROBERTSON 


A Partridge Year 


A week-to-week account of how the partridge 
spends its life : its feeding methods in hard 
weather, its courtship and nesting. A book for 
all country-lovers—in the country or in the 


town. ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
12s 6d 


DETECTIVE NOVELS 


The Case of the Flying 15 


OSMINGTON MILLS 
(Star Thriller of the month) //s 6d 


Murder of an Owl 
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A personal account of a nation’s struggle 
in the second world war. 
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Non-Philosophic Historian 


ENGLISHMEN AND OTHERS. 
By A. J. P. Taylor. 
Hamish Hamilton. 192 pages. 18s. 

EW contemporary historians can rise 

so high as Mr A. J. P. Taylor as 
witness, in this latest volume of offprints, 
a masterly little essay on “The Out- 
break of the First World War”; few 
can sink so low, not merely in the occa- 
sional unworthy gibe, but in sustained 
attempts to argue against the evidence, 
as in his account of the motives of the 
powers in the Moscow negotiations of 
the summer of 1939. He himself is 
content to claim that he is not a “ philo- 
sophic historian” and has “no system, 
no moral interpretation.” 

This does not tell us much—why 
then write so much and with such 
passion and power? Is it really only 
to clear his own mind, as he claims ? 
Perhaps what he writes of others might 
help. He describes a contemporary in 
a well-deserved tribute as “a man of 


confident judgment, anxious—as ¢. «ry 
great historian must be—to reach a wide 
audience and capable of giving events 
their true historical setting.” ©) 
nineteenth-century worthy he says, ° 
an essayist his subjects were chosen 
him by the books which he had to re\ 
He took a theme; made up his mind 
about it; and wrote his ideas fas: in 
time to catch the press. He had nor 
time to hesitate; and there has never 
been a historian who doubted so litte.” 
Mr Taylor would like to be Mr Hugh 
Trevor-Roper; but it is the latter 
description that fits him. He is, in fact, 
the Macaulay of our own day, and like 
Macaulay thinks liberty “supremely 
important.” But this may not be 
enough. For much of history, particu- 
larly the history of war and peace which 
is Mr Taylor’s chosen theme, demands 
judgments which, if not strictly philo- 
sophic, do at least demand a coherent 
set of values; otherwise the reader 1s 
going to be let down with a bump. 


| 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


SPECTRUM: a Spectator Miscellany. 
Edited by Ian Gilmour and Iain Hamilton. 


Longmans. 260 pages. 16s. 
WINTER’S TALES 2. 
Macmillan. 328 pages. 16s. 


THE HOUSEKEEPING BOOK OF SUSANNA 

WHATMAN 1776-1800. 

- gpg by Thomas Balston. Bles. 45 pages. 

S. 

RouND THE ISLAND: Sardinia re-explored, 

By H. W. Freeman. Chapman and Hall. 

261 pages. 2\s. 

ONE Man . . . Many Parts. 

By Lord Gorell. Odhams. 320 pages. 25s. 

CLARE BooruHe Luce: an ambassador extra- 

ordinary. 

~4 Alden Hatch. Heinemann. 258 pages. 
S. 

Great Opera Houses: a traveller's guide 

to their history and traditions. 

By Spike Hughes. Weidenfeld and Nicol- 

son. 362 pages. 32s. 6d, 

CARNIVAL Bounn. 


a Bruce Russell, Macmillan. 242 pages. 
8. 


+My Two Wortps: an autobiography. 


By Nora Wydenbruck. Longmans. 
pages. 21s. 
ecg ci 
y Martin Hiirlimann and Rex Warner. 
Thames and Hudson. 120 pages. 25s. x 
Lonpon. 
By Martin Hiirlimann. Thames and Hud- 
son. 117 pages. 25s. 
Laws AND FLaws. 
By Edward F. Iwi. Odhams. 224 pages. 
8. 
yr mer AND I. 
y d Hamilton. Prologue by Chris- 
topher Isherwood. Epilogue by Maurice 
Richardson. Allan Wingate, 176 pages. 15s. 


FourtTH LEADERS FROM THE TIMES 1956: 
a selection from the past twelve months. 
The Times Publishing Company. 175 pages. 
12s. 6d. 

RoBert BENCHLEY. 


4 Nathaniel Benchley. Cassell. 258 pages. 
s. 


Tue BENcHLEY ROUND-UP. 


By Robert Benchley. Cassell. 
18s. 


Tue Saturpay Eventnc Post Humove 
Chosen by John Bailey. Illustrated by 
Henry Syverson. 

Tue Saturpay Eveninc Post Srories 
Volume 2. 


Elek Books. 220 and 351 pages. 
16s. respectively. 


THE Pick OF PUNCH: an annual selec- 


tion, 

Edited by Nicholas Bentley. Deutsch 

176 pages. 15s. 

THEATRE 1955-6, 

ss Ivor Brown. Max Reinhardt. 207 page 
s. 

THE SPANISH RING SCHOOL. 

3 Mathilde Windisch-Graetz. 

1 0 pages. 42s. 

A PARTRIDGE YEAR. 

By Esmond Lynn-Allen and A. 

Robertson. Bles. 84 pages. 12s. 6d. 

THe SKY AND THE STARS. 

By Albert Préjean. Translated by Virginia 

Graham. The Harvill Press. 216 pages. 15s 

THe SANGER STorY. 

By John Lukens, Hodder and Stoughton. 

256 pages. 16s. 

On CLIMBING. 


By Charles Evans, Museum Press. 
pages. 30s. 


Stmpson’s History OF ARCHITECTURA! 

DEVELOPMENT: Volume I, Ancient and 

Classical Architecture. 

~ Hugh Plommer. Longmans. 384 pages 
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THe Bepsmpe ‘Guarpian’ 5: a selection 
the Manchester Guardian 1955-56. 

args by Ivor Brown. Cartoons by 

Collins. 256 pages. 13s. 6d. 

My Dear DororHea: a practical system of 


- moral education for females embodied in 


a letter to a young person of that sex. 
By Rema See. team by Clare 
Winsten, Phoenix House. 55 pages. 9s. 6d. 
THE PHOENIX BOOK OF MODERN AMERICAN 
Edited Barsley. Phoeni 
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The most carefully finished essay in 
-his book is one on “John Bright and 
-he Crimean War ”—two favourite sub- 
ects come together. It ends: “The 
\unich settlement of 1938 was implicit 
in Bright’s opposition to the Crimean 


War. I am not sure whether this con- 
demn’s Bright’s attitude or justifies 
Munich.” Should not a historian know 


where he stands on such an issue? The 
result of a failure to find what ground 
one is standing on is that one cannot 
sold on to the sympathies of others ; 
ind since Mr Taylor always states con- 
clusions and mever argues cases, one 
finds oneself now sympathising, as with 
his attacks on the extraordinary obscu- 
rantism about historical sources still 
maintained by British officialdom, and 
now dismissing as wilfully provocative, 
for instance his announced preference 
for either revolution or conservatism as 
against moderate reform. 

Occasionally we even get an error of 
fact. Colonel Robins was not American 
military representative in- Russia at the 
time of the Bolshevik Revolution ; his 
coloneley was in the Red Cross. When 
Mr Taylor writes of the Crimean War, 
“ The Danube, not the Suez Canal, was 
the only waterway involved,” he 
belabours the obvious. The first spade- 
ful of sand was not turned (by one of 
those Egyptians, mo doubt, whose 
mythical fate has provided such excel- 
lent oratorical stuff for Colonel Nasser) 


until three years after the war was 
over, 


Lyrical Realist 


HEINRICH HEINE. 
By E. M. Butler. 


Hogarth Press. 303 pages. 21s. 


“ON Heine, of all German authors 
who survived Goethe, incom- 
parably the largest portion of Goethe’s 
mantle fell.” It is almost a century since 
Matthew Arnold set Heine thus before 
English readers. In Goethe’s “ pro- 
found, imperturbable naturalism .. . 
absolutely fatal to all routine thinking ” 
Heine had his share; he destroyed an 
obsolete romantic convention; all his 
power as a writer, proceeding largely 
from the union of “so much wit with 
so much pathos,” was thrown into “a 
life and death battle with Philistinism ” ; 
he has a just claim to be accounted, as 
he wished, “a brave soldier in the 
Liberation War of humanity.” 


Professor Butler is agreed that libera- 
tion was decidedly needed. “ Of all the 
periods of the past and of all the 
countries in the world,” she declares 
roundly, “Prussia between 1813 and 
1848 wears the heaviest and dreariest 
aspect.” And she sketches, incisively 
and with authority, the largely disabling 
climate of opinion in which Heine grew 
up, and in which he remained alive and 
effective only at fearful cost. The 
ambivalence of his attitude alike to his 
native country arid to his race, his root- 
lessness, the many faults of character 
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and errors in conduct upon which 
Arnold, with his emphasis on “ eternally 
needful moral deliverance,” comes down 
so heavily: all these are presented fully 
and dispassionately in the present narra- 
tive, taking their place in a life which 
is at once individually fascinating and 
of the greatest documentary significance 
for its age. And there is perhaps in 
Miss Butler’s concluding paragraphs 
some implicit comment upon the judg- 
ment to which Arnold eventually comes. 
“To pursue Heine with moral] question- 
ings,” she writes, “is like chasing a 
will-o’-the-wisp and landing in a psycho- 
logical bog ; to abandon the pursuit is 
to become aware of radiance in the air.” 

But Heine’s final radiance resides in 
his poetry. It is easier now than in 
Arnold’s time to distinguish that poetry’s 
importance: Heine is the first lyrical 
realist, perhaps the first modern poet to 
deny the existence of “ unpoetical” 
themesg Yet to render something of the 
quality of his verse into English is diffi- 
cult, and Professor Butler cites Mr 
George Rylands as declaring that, along 
with Horace, he ranks as the most 
untranslatable of the poets. Undeterred 
by this, she has herself supplied trans- 
lations of a number of the poems in the 
original metres, and has, moreover, 
availed herself of versions of others by 
Mr F. L. Lucas. A substantial body 
of verse, for the most part directly 
relevant to the biographical purpose of 
the book, is thus made available to 
English readers. 
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5th Edition. 18/- net. 


**... ever since its first appear- 
ance .. . this book has been the sure 
standby of the first-year student 

. « Should be all 

set for a future as prosperously 
useful as its past.’’—-Economist. 

** ... This economic classic . . . still 
leading the field after I7 years.""— 
The Financial World. 

* ... The book may well be con- 
sidered an example of what standard 
text-books should be; compen- 
dious, well-produced, and 
moderately priced.’’—The 
Accountant. 

** , «. one of the regrettably few very 
good books available for the 

student . . . '’—Accountancy. 
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C. A. R. Crosland 


author of Britain’s Economic Problem 


THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM 


‘Mr. Crosland has principles, convictions 
and courage .. . he has e/an without hubris; 
realism without cynicism; intellect without 
frigidity; and warmth without sentimen- 
tality.” Graham Hutton in the SPECTATOR 

* By any standard a brilliant piece of work. 
Some people consider it is one of the few 
significant books on Socialist thinking to 
emerge since the 1930's." NEWS CHRONICLE 

*He deserves warm congratulation on a 
book, well written and easy to read, that 
shows courage in facing real difficulties and 
should be of great help to the Labour ay 
LISTENER 42s. 










Jacob Oser 
MUST MEN STARVE? 


The Malthusian Controversy 


*The facts brought together in this well- 
documented book deserve the close attention 
of governments.’ THE TIMES LIT. SUPP. 

‘Both reformers and reactionaries should 
study ‘its stimulating pages and will cull 
arguments to support both sides of this great 
debate.” GLASGOW HERALD . 25s. 


both prices are net 
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The World Overseas 








Armed Conflict in Egypt 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESP¢ 


Said, Wednesday Evening 


T" HIS has certainly turned out to be the most hmited 
of limited wars, but it is uncertaim that it is quite 

er. It seems to be a case of the fire brigade putting out 
the fire and receiving a sousing in return. It was certainly 
an error to assume that Egypt's military strength was entirely 
destroved after one week of bombing and a two-day invasion. 
There can be no doubt that the allied forces are fully 
capable of driving on to Suez; their 


NDENT 


self-propelled guns was captured entire by our forces and 
retrained on the enemy. It has been said that Egyptian 
resistance rapidly disintegrated when foreign officers with- 
drew, presumably to avoid capture ; some bodies of non- 
Egyptian officers have been found. But after the first 
surprise our men were almost grateful to the Egyptians fo 
giving them a hard fight beyond Gamil airport, especially 


— 





spearhead of tanks is poised at El eZ 
Qantara. But military men have fre- 
quently told your correspondent, writing 


this in a slightly battered hotel at Port 
Said. that the position could not be 
stabilised unless _Esypt was entirely « 


occupied. From this dilemma, the same 
ene which originally prompted the 
withdrawal from Suez in 1954, the cease- 
fire and the prospect of a UN police 
force may now deliver the allies. There 
are many indications that the allied 
command, under Sir Charles Keightley, 
has all along been kept on a strong 
political rein which is irksome at times ; 
but it could at most have done no more 
than capture the canal, leaving the next, 
more difficult, stage to the governments. 
This point is emphasised by the back- 
ground here of shots indicating that 
snipers are not observing the cease-fire 
but are falling back on Egypt's ‘tradi- 
uonal strategy of making limited opera- 
tions impracticable. 

However that may be, anyone tour- 
ing the battlefields and talking to those 
engaged must confirm that the whole 
operation has been most thoroughly 





planned and brilliantly executed by the 








in a cemetery where the third paratroops had clear machine- 

gun positions among a maze of crumb- 

ae $$$ . * | 

line Mahommeda jortuary stonework 

3 ing .ViahoOMmedan mortuary Stonework 
TERRANEAN SEA Pe 

that stretched for a mile or so. Even so 


our casualties are extraordinarily light ; 
the enemy's are heavy. To some extent 
the Egyptians recovered after the first 
cnock, and expectations of some tougher 
fighting were current as the allies drove 
south. 
was the inability * the Egyptians to face 
effici ent m odem fo 
cally inferior. The ce 
gives | the Egyptians an opportunity to 


> the > thea 7 mn" 2 atal 
None the iess the main iesson 


regroup. There is even talk of rein- 
forcements from Russia, but allied 


superiority is unquestioned in spite of 
the enforced loss of impetus. 

A strange atmosphere of unreality 
broods over the area. Considering it is 
only D-day plus two, one would expect 
reinforcements to be pouring ashore and 
an immediate build-up to be in progress, 
but in fact this is modest. The allies 
have not yet enough men to do more 
than hold the area ; they certainly could 
not effectively police it. Most of the 
allied strength, however. faces the Egyp- 
tians and is — to advance if the 
Uni -_ Nati ld 


~heam £.:) c 
scheme should tall, aS 





some hope it will—notably the tough 
~ - - . nTrArTIC irh 4 
ene pa ro opers on Vp! us airfield, 





RAF and by French and British para- 
troopers and commandos. It was not easy, for example, 
to drop on Gamil airport in what should have been 
annuhilati ing crossfire, and rapi idly eliminate the oppositio os 
It would have been impossible but for the Egyptians 
incompetence in handling modern weapons although the 

often showed personal bravery. Their shooting was 
incredibly bad; they found it impossible to bring their 
tanks effectively into action, and one of the latest Russian 


= 
who complaine correspe ndent of the unfairness 
of the whole thing because they had not yet dropped 
or fought. 

Port Said is cons siderably battered from air attacks. 
Sniping is occasionally unpleas onstant patr 
of the streets by tanks and the placing of machine : 
strongpoints at intersections. All moving vehicles have a 
tommy-gunner with his eyes on the rooftops, whence it 
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is believed that Egyptian soldiers, who have abandoned their 
uniforms but kept their arms, are still trying to even the 
scores. The pall of smoke from the burning oil storage 
tanks still pennons across Port Said ; there is much super- 
ficial damage to buildings, but it is in fact readily repairable. 
Oddly, the statue of De Lesseps was untouched. But in 
some areas whole blocks have been burned out. Fortu- 
nately, a large part of the civil population acted on the 
allied warnings and evacuated itself in dhows during the 
RAF attacks, Casualties, including children, are certainly 
high enough to work up atrocity tales, but several Egyptian 
residents told your correspondent that deaths have been 
surprisingly few considering the terrifying force and 
impact of the air-raids, which are said to be “ bigger 
even than in American films.” Nevertheless, they hastened 
to supply neutral correspondents with stories of allied 
frightfulness. 

There is sporadic looting, mainly of flour stores, and some 
inhabitants are appealing to the troops to intervene. Water 
is short, but the public services generally are intact. It is 
even expected that a cinema or two will open this evening. 
It will not, however, be long before allied or United Nations 
forces will have to engage on relief operations, especially if 
there is another flood of evacuees. The port facilities are not 
badly damaged and are already partly used by the allied 
armada of warships and supply ships standing impressively 
offshore. The greater part of the port was spared the naval 
bombardment which smashed much of the waterfront. But 
the Canal entrance is blocked by six ships, four close 
together, including a dredger, a ten thousand ton freighter 
with its funnels barely protruding, and what appears to be 
2 blockship. It looks a formidable salvage operation requir- 
ing time and extensive equipment, but it is expected that 
the techniques used in the war to clear Cherbourg would 
apply to Port Said, and probably elsewhere, notwithstanding 
the fragility of the banks. But if the channel should be 
blocked as extensively elsewhere, it would be unwise to 
assume that clearance will be rapid, however great the effort. 

The immediate problem is how soon the United Nations 
can take control, because the cease-fire could quickly 
deteriorate and certainly could not be maintained inde- 
finitely. It is not yet clear whether sniping will develop 
into organised guerilla warfare, but it is potentially danger- 
ous. The army will certainly argue that it must soon decide 
whether to resume the advance or hand over to a new police- 
man. It is in everybody’s interest, therefore, to get the 
policeman on the beat as quickly as possible. He will not 
have an easy task ; the Middle East will cost the United 
Nations a sizeable little army. 


Broken Pipelines 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT 


HE damage to the pumping stations on the Kirkuk- 
Homs pipeline is the first solid blow struck by Arabs 
in support of Egypt. The news was brought to Beirut by 
Lebanese pilots returning. from a training mission. They 
reported major fires at T2, T3 and T4—news which has 
since been confirmed. 
Owing to the disruption of communications with the 
pumping stations it has been impossible to determine the 
_ extent of the damage with any accuracy. Broadly speaking, 
the installations at a pumping station consist of the pipe, the 
pumps and the power station, and only the first can be 
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quickly repaired. The tenor of eyewitness reports sugy 
that the destruction is thorough. This leads to two con 
sions: first that the attacks on the pumping stations were 
the work of a few hotheads, but of people who knew wi: 
they were doing ; second, that the work of repair on 
pumping and power equipment will take many months, « 

if the Syrians agree to an early start. Presumably the Br: 
Government already had a plan to deal with this situa 
since it was a clearly foreseeable result of Anglo-Fre 
action in Egypt. 

The Syrian reply to the British request for immedi.’ 
repair to the damage is satisfactory on the surface ; it sy, 
it will facilitate all necessary repair work. But the tempe: 
the great oasis-city of Damascus is notoriously explosive a: J 
unpredictable, and the Sabry Assaly government has never 
been conspicuous for firm control of the situation 
Nationalist feeling was whipped up to a rare pitch by Cair> 
tadio until this was silenced by British bombs ; the good 
work is now being carried on by our old enemy, the ex 
Grand Mufti, Haj Amin al-Husseini, preaching a holy wa: 
from the vast courtyard of the Ummayad Mosque. Unco: 
firmed reports speak of the growing power of Colonel Sarr), 
head of the army security service and an associate of Khalid 
Biktash, the ablest of the Arab Communists. If this is true, 
it is unlikely that the British request will meet with promp: 
action. 

Far the greatest single sufferer from this act of destructiv: 
is Britain’s ally, Iraq. The Baghdad government has bee: 
drawing revenue from oil this year at a monthly rate of 
nearly £7 million sterling, of which about £6 million is 
derived from Kirkuk oil that flows along the pipeline to th- 
Mediterranean. Unless compensated from another source, 
Iraq stands to lose at least £50 million—possibly much mor: 
—before the pipelines are in working order again. 


The Scales Tilt Against Nuri 


Three-quarters of Iraq’s oil revenues are devoted to its 
development programme—the pride of Iraq’s economy. 
Therein lies the danger. There is little popular enthusiasm 
for the government of Nuri es Said and the political aim 
of the development programme was to win solid support 
for the regime by improving living standards. But the pro- 
gramme is still in an early stage and the great capital invest- 
ments (in flood control, irrigation, communications and new 
industries) have not yet yielded recognisable benefits for 
the masses. The essence of Nuri’s problems is time. Can 
he hold down this dangerous situation until the results of 
capital development have percolated down to the people ? 
The omens were uncertain a week ago. The new setback 
may tilt the scales against him. 


It is no secret that Nuri is furious at the Syrian action 
and at any other time would have countered strongly. Now, 
however, his hands seem tied. Unlike the British Govern- 
ment, he can in no circumstance appear to be supporting 
Israel. From his point of view the timing and method of 
the Anglo-French attack on Egypt could hardly have been 
more embarrassing. The next greatest sufferer is Syria 
itself. This year’s revenue from the transit dues and loading 
charges would probably have totalled about £6.5 million 
sterling. The loss of revenue from this source will knock 
a sizeable hole in the Syrian budget—not that the Syrians 
in their present mood seem to care. It is more than probable 
that President Shukru Kuwatly discussed this with the 


Russians during his visit to Moscow at the height of the 
crisis, 
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service — fast, flexible and 
economic. That is what British 
Road Services offer you. And they 
give you thorough reliability. 
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concern with great resources 
behind them. They are geared 
to carry all kinds of traffic, in 
any quantity, over any distance, 
with speed and care. A tele- 
Printer network, unique in the 
road haulage business, ensures 
smooth, fast, behind-the-scenes 
communications. Substantial 
advantages which only a large 
organization can offer. 


Nothing is too awkward 


Whether your requirements 
demand a fleet of vehicles, a 












single vehicle or the conveyance 
of one package, B.R.S. have the 
service for the job. Whether 
your goods are to be moved 
from Croydon to London, or 
from Cardiff to Edinburgh, 
B.R.S. will transport them with 
speed and economy. 


Planning saves time 


Good transport needs planning. 
And British Road Services have 
experienced men ready and 
eager to discuss your transport 
problems with you, and to 
advise on the most efficient and 
time-saving methods, including 
mechanical handling and pal- 
letization. In this way B.R.S.can 
help you to economize. Just tele- 
phone your local man. Action 
will follow immediately. 


British Road Services Ltd 


Look up your nearest depot in your local telephone directory 
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articulated vehicle operates on 
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with B.R.S. associated ferry ser- 
vices. It reduces the handling of 
goods and avoids costly packing. 
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dition. The B.R.S. nationwide 
engineering service keeps vehicles 
in first-class order. Preventive 
maintenance ensures a fully 
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Syria’s own oil requirements are normally met from 
Lebanon by the output of the Tripoli and Sidon refineries ; 
the rest is imported. The Sidon refinery is fed by Tapline 
and is therefore unaffected by the interruption of the flow 
from Kirkuk (it is significant that the Syrians are patrolling 
the American-owned Tapline in force to prevent sabotage). 
Syria’s normal quotas from Sidon should cover more than 
one-third, but less than a half, of its current needs. For 
the rest, it must now look abroad. 

Meanwhile, one of the few certainties in the obscure 
military situation is that Jordan is the sensitive point. 
Reports from Amman and Jerusalem speak of a gradual 
relaxation after the high tension of last weekend. Yet 
Syrian and Iragi troops are certainly on Jordanian soil ; 
their numbers, quality and movements are naturally veiled 
by censorship. The nervousness of a few days ago was due 
partly to the fear that Israel would react against their entry, 
partly to suspicious movements in the Jerusalem sector. 
Recurring rumours that the combined forces of Jordan, Syria 
and Iraq are preparing to attack Israel in support of Egypt 
can only evoke the comment that in doing so they would 
run head on against a stronger army, flushed with victory 
and with its rear cleared of any threat from Egypt. 


Shock and Distress in Ottawa 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


OMMONWEALTH ties have been weakened by 
British action at Suez, said Mr St Laurent in a 
broadcast last weekend. But their tradition remains strong 
enough for the Canadian Prime Minister to tell Sir Anthony 
Eden just what he thinks of his policy in terms which 
have been called “ blistering.” Fortunately Commonwealth 
tradition also holds that such exchanges should take place 
in private. 

In public the Canadian government has taken a position 
of much greater moderation than it feels. Officially it has 
not used any word blunter than “ regret ” about the British 
action, and that word does not begin to convey the shock 
and horror and deep distress caused here by the ultimatum 
to Egypt. All these emotions were doubled by the use 
of the veto in the Security Council, allayed not at all by 
the feeble defence (as it seemed here) put up by Sir Pierson 
Dixon, and redoubled again when British and French 
forces continued their landings in spite of the overwhelming 
United Nations vote against their intervention. 

There was much heartburning among Canadian ministers 
before they decided to abstain from the United Nations 
Assembly votes on the British and French action, though 
Mr Pearson found most skilful—and, as it fortunately 
happened, genuine—grounds for doing so. This was the 
lack of reference in the original American draft to any 
steps for promoting a settlement in the Middle East and 
it allowed the Canadian government to take the initiative 
in launching a proposal for a UN police force. 

A distinction must be drawn between the official govern- 
ment attitudes and the general public reaction. Among the 
ministers and diplomats the indignation probably contained 
more anger than sorrow at first and now it is chiefly com- 
pounded of anger and fear for the consequences. Among 
the public, the original indignation seemed to contain more 
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sorrow than anger. The preponderant feeling was stunned 
disbelief that Britain could be doing this. There were 
even some people who had faith enough to say that if 
Britain was doing it it could not be as bad as it seemed 
One of the best Canadian commentators on internationa 
affairs (I. Norman Smith of Ottawa Fournal) hit the nail 
on the head when he wrote that this was “ disintegration, 
not of the British Empire, but of the British ‘ thing,’ that 
mysterious prestige which has arisen vaguely from Britain’s 
being so long associated with so much that the world has 
been proud to call its best.” Im such terms Canadian 
reaction was almost tearful, like finding a beloved uncle 
arrested for rape. Many Canadians, including probabl; 
most of those in official circles, would rather bitterly say 
that this analogy is almost exact. 

Over the years, with some notable exceptions, most 
Canadians have come to regard London as exercising a more 
mature and balanced judgment in world affairs than the 
United States. Many have almost relied on London to 
exercise prudence and restraint when Washington was 
behaving in a particularly immature manner. Now that 
prop has gone. Long and painful efforts to build up better 
habits of consultation among the western powers are 
shattered. And always in the back of the public mind 
lingers the painful thought that this was done by the people 
whom by and large we had trusted most. 

By the middle of the week the public had had time to 
absorb the arguments put forward in defence of the British 
case and to understand the view of Middle Eastern affairs 
lying behind the precipitate British action. With the 
fighting petering out, many people, who cannot maintain 
a sense of crisis for long, were feeling calmer about Britain’s 
position. Some were even ready to say “ perhaps it may 
all come right in the end.” But there was no paralle! 
relaxation in government quarters. Future vistas offered 
little or no ray of light. Canada, as always nowadays, 
is strangely sensitive to Asian opinion and it appeared here 
that the harm done by British action to the whole western 
position in Asia was practically immeasurable. For all the 
criticism of the United States administration’s bumbling 
and shillyshallying over the Middle East, which Canada 
shares, Ottawa was finding it very difficult to see how any 
decent confidence could be re-established between Wash- 
ington and the present British Government. For all the 
care Canada has taken not to make things even worse by 
public reproaches, Mr St Laurent’s mild statement that 
“Commonwealth ties have been weakened” remains a 
serious understatement of the Canadian official view. If 
the first shock of sharp anger against Eden has been 


blunted in the last week, it has been replaced by an even 
deeper gloom. 





Now in its second year 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 
The seventh quarterly issue is now available. 

Full details from: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144, 
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BP GOES TO ANTARCTICA 


THE TRANS-ANTARCTIC Expedition is being 
supplied with petroleum fuels and lubricants 
exclusively by The British Petroleum Company. 

Sir Edmund Hillary, leader of the New 
Zealand Party, is here seen driving a tractor, 
while his second-in-command, Mr. Bob Miller, 





supervises the unloading of aircraft fuel at the 
stores dump near Shackleton Base. 

The British Petroleum Company is proud of 
its association with the Expedition—a tribute 
to the high quality of all products marketed 
under the BP Shield throughout the world. 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


The British Petroleum Company Limited 


whose products include BP Super Motor Spirit and BP Special Energol ' Visco-static' Motor Oil 
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Even the “ neutralist ” intellectuals are violently against the 
Ce Mmunist party on this issue. The rioting in the Com- 
munist party headquarters in Paris, the demonstration strikes 


France in Two Grooves 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 
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| ee closely their fortunes have been linked 
f in the Middle East in the past week the French 

d British have been worlds apart in their reactions to 

its. The moral indignation of the French has been 

erved for Hungary. Over Suez, opinion seems to have 

n anxious rather than shocked and, apart from the 

iremes, deputies nursing reservations, such as some thirty 

Mendeésistes ” and socialists, have abstained, not opposed. 
Ir seems typical of the difference in the French and British 
attitudes that it was generally accepted in Paris on Wednes- 
day that the British Government (as well as the American) 
had pressed the French into agreeing to a cease-fire 
twenty-four hours before the Suez Canal area could be fully 
occupied. Inevitably the cease-fire has been connected 
with the receipt of Mr Bulganin’s brutal note and there is 
already a tendency in the conservative parliamentary 
groups to criticise the government for either having failed 
0 carry its action through vigorously enough or not 
having properly weighed the risks beforehand. 

Algeria is an important reason, but by no means the only 
one, why many liberal Frenchmen have not been so 
shocked as the opposition in Britain at what Le Monde 
calls the liberties taken by the two governments with 
international law and puritan morality. Basically the 
French are reacting to an accumulation of strain—that of 
the cold war which divided them more deeply than it did 
the British and that of colonial loss. Since the eviction 
from Syria in 1943 these strains have led to a mood of 
national frustration that was already evident in the EDC 
crisis two years ago. Harried by setbacks the French have 
cecome increasingly resentful at being arraigned by 
countries which they feel have no right to moralise. 


Moral Critics Condemned 


Nearly all comment in the last week even from much 
of the non-communist left has condemned France’s moral 
critics, real or presumed ; who is the United States to 
criticise, with Guatemala in its cupboard, or India with 
Kashmir, or Russia with Hungary, or the Yemen and Saudi 
Arabia with their slave trade ? Nasser seems to the French 
to be the culmination of this kind of hypocrisy, appealing for 
liberty for Egypt but trying to spread his own power by 
interfering in Algeria and breaking his contracts at Suez. 
In 1956, having finally accepted Tunisian and Moroccan 
independence with a fairly good grace and comparing 
themselves with Nasser, the French have stopped believing 
that they alone are in the wrong over imperialism. Hence, 
the attacks on the United Nations which is criticised for the 
ineffectiveness of its resolutions. Hence, also the lack of 
opposition to the government’s action at Suez, despite the 
doubts of a number of parliamentary | :aders about its 
wisdom. 

French public opinion has been far more sensitive to 
events in Hungary. There is an element of evasion in the 
fact that since the Israeli attack on Sinai, the National 
Assembly has debated Hungary more thoroughly than it 
has the Middle East situation. But the evasion arises from 
a real outburst of anger and sense of outrage. The split 
between the Communists and the rest of the country 1s 
greater now than at almost any time during the cold war. 


called by the non-Communist trade unions, thé rousingly 
undignified sessions in the Assembly—all testify to the 
passions that once again divide the Communists from the 
rest of the country. The government has offered asylum to 
all Hungarian refugees who ask for it. 

The Hungarian repression strengthens M. Mollet’s hand. 
For the moment, the atmosphere is almost that of a national 
coalition government. On the other hand, in all the parties 
that support him the dominant attitude on Suez has in the 
last few days been “ we shall judge by results.” After the 
cease-fire those results look to many to be meagre. Maybe 
Britain and France have improved their chance of obtaining 
the kind of settlement they want for the canal. But the 
Russians are more solidly in the Middle East than ever. Will 
Anglo-French unity with America prove more cohesive 
in pursuit of a settlement than it has been in the past ? 
Already the French are bewildered by Sir Anthony Eden’s 
attitude to Israel. They are asking whether Nasser’s power 
to inflame the Arabs, and in particular Algeria, has really 
diminished. The landing at Suez was designed to improve 
the chances of an Algerian solution. New proposals will be 
expected of the government. The demand for a policy 
remains. 


Delhi, Suez and Budapest 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


HEN Mr Nehru opened the Unesco conference in 

Delhi on Monday with a left at the Russians and a 
right at the British, many people in India were relieved. 
Their Prime Minister had not taken sides. He had expressed 
equal detestation of what was happening in Egypt and 
Hungary. To many in the west, however, this will not seem 
enough. Mr Nehru said nothing about the Russians quite 
equal to his initial remarks about the “naked aggression ” 
of Britain and France. But there are many reasons why 
Indians’ reactions were bound to be much stronger in 
regard to Egypt than to Hungary. 

First and foremost, it is much easier for Indians to 
identify themselves with Egyptians than with Hungarians, 
just as it is easier for a European to identify himself with 
the Hungarians than with the Egyptians. The Egyptians 
are fellow Afro-Asians, fellow opponents of the Baghdad 
Pact. and fellow neutralists ; and Egypt, like India, was until 
recently under British rule. By no means everybody in 
India approves of President Nasser, but everybody under- 
stands his emotions and can sympathise with his aims, even 
when. in the case of the nationalisation of the Suez Canal, 
they could cut across Indian interests. By comparison, 
Hungary is a remote and unknown place with people of 
unknown desires, where something not altogether under- 
standable is happening. 

Here it is important that the quality of the news about 
Egypt and about Hungary is quite different. Everybody 
knows exactly what Britain (France and Israel hardly matter) 
is doing in Egypt. Sir Anthony Eden himself has made his 
position perfectly clear. At first nobody quite knew what 
was happening in Hungary, and for a long time it seemed 
as if the Russians might give way peacefully. As long as 
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that was so, nobody in India wanted to rock the boat by 
criticism. It is a firm Indian belief that the Russians may 
relax if one shows them the advantages of reasonableness by 
being nice to them, but that being tough with them will 
only frighten them back into Stalinism ; and India 1s very 
eager indeed that they should not go back to Stalinism. 

Tt also makes a difference that both the Americans and the 
British Opposition have been so forthright in their criticisms 
of the British Government’s action. Few Indians believe 
that criticising the Russians is any use, that it will deflect 
them in any way from their chosen course. Most believe 
that the British are in the end reasonable and decent people, 
who can be nagged and goaded back to the right path if 
occasionally they err. It has indeed been argued in India 
that to leave the Commonwealth on account of Suez would 
be a mistake because the present British action, it is said, is 
only an aberration, and one should not permit temporary 
causes to produce permanent effects. 

But perhaps the main reason why Indians condemn British 
and Russian misbehaviour in quite different tones is that 
they apply different standards to the two peoples. They do 
not expect much from the Russians ; as people will say to 
one, the Russians are behaving no worse in Budapest than 
at home. They expect a great deal more from the British. 
In short, they apply to Russia Russian standards. It can be 
trying ; it is also of course a very great compliment. 


42nd Street Fantasia 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS 


CORRESPONDENT 


HE United Nations has been facing the greatest crisis 

in its history, unquestionably greater than the Korean 
war. The communist invasion of South Korea, though 
shocking, was not out of keeping with Stalinist policy ; but 
the British and French military operations in Egypt 
represented an unexpected departure from current standards 
of international conduct. The virtually unanimous con- 
demnation of the Anglo-French adventure was more than 
a temporary diplomatic setback for Britain and France; 
it also threatened the foundations of the Commonwealth. 
American opinion was particularly shocked by Britain’s 
first veto in the Security Council, which was imposed to 
block action on the American cease-fire resolution. The 
sheer physical weariness of UN delegates and officials (your 
correspondent himself has not been to bed for ten days) 
has not made things easier. The problem of keeping up 
with outside events and of communicating with govern- 
ments at all hours of the day and night has also contributed 
to the atmosphere of fantasy in 42nd Street. 

The flouting of UN resolutions and the breach in the 
Atlantic Alliance seemed to give the Russians a green light to 
repress the Hungarian struggle for freedom. It is question- 
able whether the western powers were wise to raise the 
matter of Hungary without a request from the Hungarians, 
but once Mr Nagy had appealed to the UN, the Security 
Council had every reason to respond. Mr Brile; of 
Jugoslavia repeatedly pressed the Council to stop compli- 
cating the Hungarian situation, where Negotiations were 
taking place, and to turn to Egypt where there was fighting. 
Mr Sobolev denied reports that “ the 1 i 


e Soviet 
introducing mew armed formations into 


Union is 
Hungarian 
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territory.” He insisted that negotiations on the withdraw, 
of Soviet forces from Hungary were taking place, and the 
Council was reluctantly persuaded to adjourn. At the very 
moment Mr Sobolev was speaking, Russian planes and 
tanks were attacking Budapest. Nevertheless Mr B: 
attitude was shared by several members of the Bandoeng 
block, and it was significant but sad that India, Ceylon 
Burma, Indonesia, and the Arabs joined Jugoslavia in 
abstaining on the Assembly resolution on Hungary. 

When the Israeli thrust was first brought to its atten! 
the Council assumed that the parties to the Tripa: 
Agreement of 1950 would work together for a rapid 
withdrawal. The United States took the initiative in calling 
for an emergency session of the Council ; it did not the: 
know of the Anglo-French ultimatum. The deplorab 
discourtesy to an ally caused as much anger in American 
official circles as the Anglo-French intervention in Egyp: 
Mr Lodge was white with anger as he pressed the cease- 
fire resolution to a vote. After Sir Pierson Dixon had said 
that Britain would veto it, the only laughter in a fortnigh: 
of mounting tension was heard when Mr Sobolev blandly 
said that “the Security Council cannot simply accept the 
position in which it has been placed by two permanent 
members through their exercise of the veto.” 

The motives of Britain’s and France’s enterprise were 
so obscure and confused that it was difficult for their friends 
to devise a means to end the fighting without too much 
loss of face for London and Paris. The first emergency 
session of the Assembly in the history of the United Nations 
was quickly called under the 1950 “uniting for peace” 
resolution, and the Assembly immediately endorsed the 
American cease-fire resolution by the largest vote ever 
recorded. In the small hours of Sunday morning Mr Lester 
Pearson introduced Canada’s proposal for an international 
force to take over policing functions. The Russians took 
full advantage of the West’s disunity by proposing joint 
Soviet-American intervention to save Egypt. 


Plight of Gaza Refugees 


In the diplomatic posturing of the past fortnight, a humar 
tragedy has been in danger of being forgotten. United 
Nations officials, on instructions from New York, withdrew 
from Gaza. An American ship later returned at the 
invitation of the Israelis with supplies of food and medicines 
which should be enough for a few weeks. But the damage 
to morale was tragic ; an uprooted people demands more 
than material relief. To the Palestine refugees are now 
added both military and civilian casualties and refugees 
from the Suez fighting. Britain and France have a pat- 
ticular obligation to see that these unhappy victims receive 
prompt help. 

It is too soon to say whether the UN can recover from 
the blows of the past fortnight ; but Mr Hammarskjéld and 
his colleagues are bending their efforts to turn defeat int 
victory. Mr Hammarskjéld has summed up his con- 
clusions as follows: 

I do not believe that it is by invoking the letter while 
forgetting the spirit of the law that you build a future of 
peace. I do not believe that acts of violence, whatever the 
reason, lead to co-operation. I do not believe that 
victories bought at the price of violations of treaty obliga- 
tions create confidence among neighbours. But I do 
believe that respect for decisions of the United Nations 
earns those concerned the support from the world com- 
munity which every nation needs. 
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to the longbow 


Titanium 


is to the metals of today 


At rare intervals, new developments touch off 
sweeping changes in traditional methods. Today, 
titanium—at last harnessed to the needs of 
industry—heralds new conceptions in engineer- 
ing design. 

Already, aircraft designers are finding in it the 
answer to some of their most exacting problems. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED LONDON S&.W.1 


It may provide the answer to yours. 

I.C.I. are now producing titanium as a raw 
metal, and are also making sheet, strip, rod, 
tube, wire, plate and forging stock from 
titanium and its alloys. For full technical 
information about this remarkable new metal, 
write for the booklet “Wrought Titanium.” 
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On stretching 


a leg 





No one will deny the pleasure to be gained from 
sliding slightly down in one’s chair and stretching 
one’s legs "way beneath the boardroom table during 
an interminably long conference. It’s quite un- 
noticeable, and it somehow helps to bring a wan- 
dering mind to heel. At Heal’s we make a board- 
room table that should prove a boon to confirmed 
leg stretchers everywhere. Here you'll find no heavy 
supports. Just an eye-catching simplicity of design. 

If you would like to see more examples of furni- 
ture for boardrooms and offices, please pay us a 
visit or have your secretary write for our leaflet 


“Furniture for Special Needs”’. 


HEAL’S 
CONTRACTS LTD. 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: MUSeum 1666. 
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Indian Chessman, part of the set once 
ewned by Clive of India 





| Chequerboard of the East 


So many races... 80 many needs... so many markets 


extending over a vast area of the earth’s surface. And there 
The Chartered Bank operates with knowledge and experience 
sustained by more than a century of close and intimate contact. 
Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
are established in most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 
At all these branches a complete banking service is available 
and, in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of 
international trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in 
London, Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies in New York 
and Hamburg and a world-wide range of banking corres- 


pondents. In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Uncorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Oil Is Critical 


fie cut of 10 per cent that the Minister of Fuel and 
Power has called upon the oil companies to make 
in the supplies of their petroleum products to almost all 
customets is probably the most that could be achieved 
on a voluntary basis without dislocation of transport 
and industrial activity, plus a grey market. That con- 
sideration, rather than any confident arithmetic about 
the oil that Britain is likely to be able to secure in the 
next few months, settled the size of this first cut. It 
dees not by any means imply that the Government 
expects to be able to get 90 per cent of the country’s 
ordinary rate of imports of oil after the last tankers to 
clear the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean terminals 
of the Iraq pipeline, most of which will be here within 
the next few days, have delivered their cargoes. But 
Whitehall believes that full-scale petrol rationing— 
which may still become necessary and for which recruit- 
ment of staff has begun—could not be mounted, 
with all the apparatus for deciding applications for 
supplementary fuel, for six weeks or so. 

Oil stocks in Britain are somewhat higher than 
normal, but probably not much more than six to eight 
weeks of normal consumption. How long the country 
can afford to consume petroleum products at 90 per 
cent of the normal rate without running down those 
stocks to a level where more drastic cuts have to be 
attempted depends on the oil it can get from the rest 
of the world and from Middle East oilfields deprived 
temporarily of their normal routes via the canal and 
the pipelines from Iraq to the Mediterranean. 

Only thorough examination by experts can determine 
how long it will take to clear the dozen or so block 
ships and the bridge now sunk across the canal. The 
Government has warned shipping companies that they 
should be prepared for an interruption in canal transit 
of three months at least ; unofficial estimates have 
ranged from six weeks to six months for the largest 
technical operation of clearing a sea channel that 





has ever had to be attempted. Of the three pumping 
stations that have been sabotaged on the Iraq Petroleum 
Company’s line from Kirkuk to Banias and Tripoli, one 
at least appears to have been very heavily damaged, and 
supplies through this pipeline may have to be written 
off for several months. No physical damage seems 
to have been done to Aramco’s Tapline from Saudi 
Arabia to the Mediterranean, but whether fuel supplies 
through this line will be allowed to be loaded to tankers 
for Western Europe at Sidon must remain in doubt ; 
Saudi Arabia has banned exports into British or French 
tankers and has stopped supplying Bahrain refinery with 
crude oil, though it may not worry about where an 
American or other foreign tanker takes the oil it may 
load from its terminals. The West, for some 
uncertain but it is to be hoped short period, must be 
prepared to manage for oil without the canal and with at 
the best only 40 per cent of normal supplies from the 
pipelines. 
* 


As the map and tables on page §25 show, this means 
that nearly 90 per cent of Western Europe’s 
oil will have to be shipped round the Cape, replaced 
from elsewhere, or done without, for several weeks at 
least. So far as Britain is concerned, the proportion cut 
off would represent nearly 70 per cent of our oil imports 
(some 40 million tons a year, of which about seven 
million tons is normally re-exported as _ refined 
products) ; for France, the proportion cut off would be ~ 
over 9o per cent of its gross imports. 

How much Middle East oil can be moved to the West 
during the next few weeks, from the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and round the Cape ? The last tankers from 
Suez and the Iraq pipeline terminals in Syria and the 
Lebanon will have docked by the end of next week. 
Tankers cleared frorh Sidon, presuming that the Syrians 
allow Aramco operations to continue normally, should 
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continue to move oil to the West: ordinarily these work 
to Mediterranean terminals for continental countries, 
including France, and to the United States. For Britain, 
there may ensue a hiatus in arrivals from the Middle 
East of two to three weeks, until, say, the first week in 
December, before tankers diverted round the Cape after 
the middle of last week can be expected to arrive in 
Western Europe. Over the next four to five weeks, 
therefore, Western Europe might be fortunate to get two 
weeks’ normal supplies of oil. 

There are few spare tankers on the market or readily 
available to be diverted from other trades. Using the 
whole fleet normally employed from the Middle 
East, the amount that it has generally been estimated 
could be brought round Africa might be of the order 
of four million tons a month—as compared with normal 
imports from the Middle East to Western Europe of 
about 8} million tons a month, imports from elsewhere 
of about two million tons a month, and a current con- 
sumption, including bunkers, of about ten million tons a 
month. With the 1! million tons a month that could be 
moved from Sidon if the Aramco pipeline is functioning 
normally, this reduced rate of flow would offer some- 
thing over 60 per cent of Western Europe’s normal 
imports from the Middle East—provided all of it can 
be diverted to Europe. 


* 


On the crudest figuring, which is all that can be done 
at this time, the continuance of nearly normal consump- 
tion in Britain and Europe might halve the oil stocks 
they hold in the next six weeks, if they were forced 
to depend entirely upon the oil they are now likely to 
be able to get from the Middle East during that period. 
Nor would the steadier, but curtailed flow of oil they 
can hope for after early December, when tankers begin 
arriving round the Cape do more than slow the drain 
on European stocks. Even if consumption is cut more 
sharply than is at present proposed, it will be necessary 
to supplement these sharply reduced supplies with a 
huge tonnage of oil from elsewhere before European 
stocks run down to danger levels. Heavy buying of oil 
in the United States and Venezuela has already begun 
and tankers are being sent there even in anticipation of 
firmer purchases. It seems fairly clear that the refineries 
in Western Europe will have to reduce their throughput 
significantly within the next couple of weeks ; this in 
itself is a very costly operation. Other European coun- 
tries, as well as Britain, have introduced measures to 
restrict consumption. 

There are no physical or commercial reasons why a 
very large proportion of the oil that Western Europe 
temporarily cannot bring from Middle East sources 
should not be produced at fairly short notice in the 
Western Hemisphere. But there will be genuine diffi- 
culties in transporting it to Europe ; and the Operation 
seems Certain to cost Britain and France, at any rate, 
far more dollars than was hoped when this was dis- 
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cussed as a combined exercise with the United Stites 
Government in July and August, following Nasser’; 
nationalisation of the Suez Canal. Commercially, the 
American companies are probably only too ready 
help (though Europe may have to expect strictly com- 
mercial bargaining, such as the independent Tex. 
producers’ reluctance to open up their shut-in capaci’ 
until prices rise or they are guaranteed a market for 
long enough to make reopening profitable). There 
seems little doubt that the United States and Venezuel: 
could increase their production, over the next few 
months, by, say, four million tons a month, or rough!) 
as much oil as Europe may temporarily be missing from 
Middle East supplies. But this would not save Europe 
some weeks at least during which far less oil than usual 
will be arriving. Moreover, if the American companies 
that normally import from the Middle East switch their 
supplies to Europe they would need about a million 
tons a month of this extra output to replace them. And 
most of the tankers to carry the rest across the Atlantic 
would have to be found from the Middle East tanker 
fleet—thus reducing the oil that can notionally be 
carried round the Care. 

The extra oil, that is to say, could fairly readily be 
made up so far as production is concerned. The cease- 
fire in Egypt makes it more likely than it seemed a 
week ago that the international oil companies will be 
able to co-operate in a closely integrated tanker exercise 
to move extra oil to Europe in the most economical 
way. Although the work of the American Middle East 
Emergency Committee on Oil Supplies was suspended 
last week and the lack of the usual waiver on anti-trust 
regulations appears to have made it impossible for 
the American-controlled oil companies even in Britain 
to join in the British and French tanker emergency 
committee, it seems likely that the original degree ot 
co-ordination between the international oil companies 
to help Europe will again be possible. The Anglo- 
French committee—Royal Dutch/Shell, British 
Petroleum, and the Compagnie Francatse des Petrole: 


—owns and has on charter about a quarter of the world’s 
tanker fleet. 


* 


On the other hand, neither Britain nor France car 
at present expect to receive the assistance in finding hard 
currency to pay for American and Venezuelan oil that 
was much talked over—though never formally promised 
by the United States—when this operation was con- 
sidered as a result of a possible closing of the cana! 
by Colonel Nasser. Other Western European countries 
might hope to receive some financial co-operation, 
though in any event this will probably have to awai! 
the new Congress. 

It is worth noting that these financial circumstances 
will greatly affect the emphasis of any integrated tanker 
operation. If dollars were no object, the greatest 
economies in the integrated use of tankers would be 
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The Disruption of Middle East Oil Supplies 


URING the first six months of 1956, 

| Middle East oil was moving through 
e Suez Canal at an annual rate of 77 
jon tons ; 2§ million tons a year was 

ng through the IPC pipelines to 
Mediterranean, and 16 million tons 

ir through Tapline—a total of 118 

on tons a year. Of this 


1 


some 
iillion tons a year through the canal 

d § million tons a year through Tap- 

went to the United States, leaving 

os million tons a year for Europe. The 
Suez Canal and the IPC lines are now 
ocked, denying passage to 102 million 

ns a year of oil, of which 94 million 

ns would have come to Europe. This 

st figure, which assumes that Tapline 

emains open, represents Over 9o per cent 

Europe’s retained imports. 

Some countries are hit than 
Britain brought §8 per cent of 
1s gross oil imports via Suez and 9 per 
cent via the IPC pipelines (assuming that 


worse 


ner;rs. 


e destination of the oil shipped through 

e pipeline was the same this year as 
Over 9o per cent of France’s 

gross imports came via Suez or the IPC 
pelines, and Italy is also particularly 
eavily affected. Certain countries, how- 
ever, rely on oil to a much greater extent 
than Britain and France. Oil supplied 
im 195§ only 14 per cent of the total 
energy consumed in Britain, and 20 per 
cent of the total in France. But Sweden 
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took 69 million tons of Middle East oil 


This amount could easily be made avail- 


























relies on oil for 44 per cent, and Den- to Europe via Suez and 25 million tons able—if necessary from Kuwait alone. 
mark for 37 per cent, and this oil is from IPC’s Mediterranean terminals But any diversion of tankers to draw 
supplied mainly from refineries in could bring not much more than §0_ supplies from the Caribbean would 
Britain, France and the Netherlands. million tons a year from the Persian reduce the quantity that could be 
The whole tanker fleet that formerly Gulf round the Cape of Good Hope. shipped from the Persian Gulf. 
EFUROPE’'S OIL SUPPLIES MIDDLE EAST OUTPUT AND SHIPMENTS WEST 
(Annual rate in million metric tons, based on January-June, 1956€ OF SUEZ 
11 Shi ments to Ves 
C,Tross Expe rts M ale l st cn : I | We t 
Imports _ (mainly Supplies | Oil 
| ot to Net : Via By 
. Output : 
Crude else Imports Canal Pipeline 
| and where in via via IPC* 
Products } pe Canal pipeline 
Kuwait 59 44 
Saudi Arabi 51 8 16 
United Kingdom .......... | 39-8 7-2 32-6 23°35 3°5 Iraq 34 4 25 
; Iran 25 10 | 
PRI bcc eo deat awcees | 26-0 4-8 21-2 | 13:8 | 10 Qatar 6 5 
Bi hri it l ° 3 
er icc antantedes 18-2 5-8 12-4 8-6 7 ate 
therlands 5:2 3 6-9 9-0 t 
5 ys sesh ab ahh ” . TANKER EMPLOYMENT OF WORLD FLEET) ¢ 
Oe ee ee ere 10-4 1-0 9-4 1-5 
‘a 9) stern _— . 
PWEGEN eee ee eee eres 9:6 | 9-6 oe FROM } Persian “~ iter US Carib 
P ‘ o+ Gulf pws Gulf bean 
Pelyimam/Luxemburg....... 8-0 2:2 5-8 3-3 TO ranean 
] } il 3. ? 3 6 . re oa 
os eee 3-6 / Pont 23 7 1 = 
Norway... 3:2 3:2 7:2 N. Amer 5 2 14 9 
i; | Cen. & S. America 2 l 5 
ere 2:4 } 2:4 \ ea 
9.9 l A frie 4 1] 
RG hs ce a we ees 2°8 0-6 o¢ Far Eas ll l 2 
RM ee ae 139-3 20-0 109-3 68-8 25 V« 40 (13 li 24 
ye 6b per é em] ke eal ¢ rN r re ‘ 


l on destination. 
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achieved by carrying as much oil as possible across the 
Atlantic from the Western Hemisphere and making up 
# the balance of Europe’s needs from the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and, round the Cape, from the Persian Gulf. 
When it is as important to save dollars as tanker ton- 
nage and time, the emphasis must be upon bringing all 
the oil one can carry from the Middle East and making 
up the needs from the Western Hemisphere ; political 
reasons, too, may make it wise to keep the offtake from 
. Arab oil producers as high as possible. 


The technical question arises in any major movement 
of extra oil across the Atlantic whether this should be 
crude or products. Probably the advantage lies in 
bringing crude. This is cheaper in dollars, and likely to 
rise less in price than products; Western European 
refineries will get the refining margin ; it will save time 
in cleaning out tankers between different products ; the 
crude from Venezuela gives a high proportion of fuel 
oil, which may well be the petroleum product most 
crucially in demand ; and refiners here are naturally 
anxious to continue re-exporting products refined from 
this crude to Europe, since in the present state of the 
European Payments Union the currencies in which 
Britain is paid for oil are comparatively “hard.” The 
success of the exercise depends upon the degree of 
integration in purchasing and tanker operation that can 
be achieved—in the first hurried buying so far this has 
not been very much—and upon learning as soon as 
possible whether this is a matter of a few weeks or a 
few months. The kind of tanker operation required 
in each case would differ a good deal. 

The timetable, indeed, is crucial to all measures of 
restraint upon oil consumption in Western Europe. In 
Britain, the cut of 10 per cent in supplies by the oil 
companies made this week affects all consumers except 
public transport, agriculture, essential coastal shipping, 
police, fire and medical services. Garages are being cut 
by 10 per cent, and an order has been made prohibiting 
the supply of motor spirit except into the tank of a 
vehicle ; motorists who drive only for pleasure are being 
asked to cut their weekly mileage by 20 per cent. 



















































































































































































The 10 per cent cut in fuel oil falls impartially upon 
all industry ; the gas and electricity services, indeed, are 
being asked to cut their use of fuel oil by more than 
10 per cent, since nearly all of the power stations and 
gas works concerned can readily switch to coal. The 
Federation of British Industries has told the Minister 
that this 10 per cent cut need not have any “ untoward 
effect on production, granted the level of stocks in this 
country.” Right across industry, oil after all accounts 
for no more than ro per cent of fuel used, so that this 
cut would restrict total fuel supplies by only 1 per 
cent at most. But the effect will be extremely uneven, 
as the table shows. Oil accounted for about a quarter 
of the fuel that was used in steel making and finishing 
last year ; at present about 74 to 8 million ingot tons 
of steel a year are being made in oil-fired furnaces and 
some of the steel made in gas fired furnaces goes into 
oil-fired soaking pits and reheating furnaces. The worst 
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conceivable effect of a 10 per cent cut, therefore, mi. 
be the loss of, say, 15 thousand tons of steel a week. | 
practice, the industry’s stocks should assist it to h 
production close to its present rate for some time ; 01 
liquid fuels, such as creosote pitch and tar, can be u 
possibly with some difficulty in steel furnaces 
rather more readily in soaking pits and reheat 
furnaces. There seems no reason why pig iron out; 
need be affected ; no oil is used in blast furnaces a 
comparatively little in ancillary processes of iron makin. 
The glass industry, which uses oil for more than h 
its output, must be comparatively sharply hit. Or! 
industries—which are customers for steel and glass 
will be much less directly affected. 


WHO USES OIL IN BRITAIN ? 














(000 tons, 1955) 

Gas Diesel | Oi 

\ and All as %, 

Motor kerosene Fuel Oils,! _ Oil Pot. 

| Spirit including Products} bu 

Derv Fuel Us 

Private motoring... 3,048 sa _ 3,048 100 
Other transport .... | 2,845 567 | 2,194 6,764 +4* 
Other domestic..... ae i 567 | 62 629 2 
Agriculture ........ 254 | 693 | 299 1,246 59 
Industry, of which., 135: | 73 6,546 6,852 10 
Iron and steel.... Re (1,569)¢ — ¢.1,600 16 
Gas and electricity (c.750)F c.825 l 
Refineries........ (2,060) + 2,093 a) 
All fuel consumers... , 6,340 1,970 11,385 20,853 Ro'S 

i 
* 89 per cent if railways are excluded.  ¢ Gas, diesel and fuel oils o 
t Total excludes blast furnace coke. 


Agriculture, which depends very heavily upon liquid 
fuels, will not be restricted. Road haulage, which 
depends almost entirely upon motor spirit and diesel oil, 
will be cut, but services within it such as food, milk, 
newspaper and medical supplies distribution are likel; 
to get some priority, not only in bulk supplies, bu: 
where their vehicles pick up fuel at garages. British and 
foreign ships normally take nearly § million tons of oi! 
a year for bunkering ; the Ministry of Transport is ask- 
ing shipowners to restrict their offtake from British 
ports as much as possible and pick up oil wherever 
possible from sources that are not affected by the cut in 
supplies from the canal and pipeline. The oil com- 
panies are continuing normal deliveries of aviation 
fuels, vaporising oil, lubricants and paraffin for the 
moment, though asking users to exercise restraint. 

As yet, there would be no purpose in announcing 
any decision to ration petrol or to introduce any licens- 
ing system for fuel oil supplies ; the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power knows no better than anyone else how long 
restoration of the canal and the pipeline can reasonably 
be expected to take. But unless the most optimistic 
guesses so far advanced about clearing the canal do 
appear practicable, it seems fairly obvious that con- 
sumption in Western Europe will have to be cut back 
much more than 1o per cent in a few weeks, and for a 
while, And it is very doubtful whether bigger cuts than 


this could successfully be made under voluntary 
arrangements. 
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Notes 








What Are the Costs? 


IVEN the utter uncertainty of the political and inter- 
ts national prospect, it is impossible to make even broad 
guesses at the size of the additional economic burden 
that Britain will have to bear. By far the most 
important factor in the equation is that of duration: for 
how long will the special military and associated expendi- 
tures continue, and for how long will the Suez Canal be 
blocked and the flow of piped oil remain below normal ? 
These uncertainties about the length of the dislocation 
are more important than those about the degree of disloca- 
uon. The economy must suffer added strains upon the 
budget, upon the balance of payments and—probably 
though not immediately—upon the volume of production. 
But the total strain, substantial though it would be on 
adverse assumptions, could readily be shouldered for a 
short period, in the sense that it would not radically alter 
the broad shape of Britain’s economic problem. Major 
changes in economic policy, as distinct from specific 
expedients to lessen the immediate dislocations, are not 
i:kely to be needed unless the interruption of supplies is 
prolonged. 

At present, the direct pressure upon the budget is prob- 
ably relatively small. On the eve of the Anglo-French 
intervention, the cost of Britain’s shift and maintenance 
of additional forces into the Eastern Mediterranean was 
apparently running at about £1} million a week, of which 
nearly one-third was the cost of requisitioning of ships ; 
the total additional expenditure incurred for these 
purposes in the three months to end-October appears to 
have been rather under {20 million. The cost since the 
action began in Egypt has obviously been larger, but the 
addition has to be related rather to the usage of consum- 
able stores requiring immediate replacement than to the 
loss of weapons and equipment. The total budgetary 
burden to date may still, therefore, be comparatively 
moderate. 


¥ 


The wider strains upon the economy have scarcely begun 
to be felt, except for the psychological pressure upon 
sterling. But this strain on the gold reserves will be 
quickly (though not largely in the short run) augmented 
by the expenditure of dollars in purchasing and moving 
oil from the western hemisphere, and the balance of pay- 
ments as a whole will be saddled with an increase in freight 
costs and, probably, with a worsening of the terms of 
trade. It is not certain, however, that there will be a 
worsening of the balance of visible trade. In the short 
run at least, it is possible that the volume of imports will 


be more affected by the shipping difficulties and delays 
than will the volume of exports. But if the shortage of 
il and of other imported supplies impinges seriously upon 
domestic production, which is by far the most disturbing 
of the economic possibilities, export business would 
unquestionably suffer. These, however, are the risks of the 
slightly longer run. If the canal were to be working again 
within, say, a couple of months, and if total oil supplies 
were not then reduced by more than could be accommo- 
dated by rationing of non-essentia] users, the impact upon 
production and upon exports might be very slight. This, 
however, is a very optimistic assumption: the danger of 
considerable and continuing dislocation remains. 


Shipping Without Suez 


ow thaj shipping companies have been officially advised 
N to reckon the Suez Canal as closed probably for as 
long as three months, possibly for a longer period, they are 
ai least able to arrange schedules upon a basis of certainty. 
When the canal was nationalised a number of vessels were 
hastily re-routed round the Cape, enly to drift back again 
as the need for precaution seemed to diminish. Last week, 
too, when the Israelis made their raid and the British and 
French dispatched their ultimatum, shipping operations 
were still run on a day-to-day basis ; no company could tell 
for certain how long, or whether, the canal route would be 
impracticable. But it is now quite obvious that the route 
that formerly carried just under a quarter of this country’s 
import and export trade must now be counted as out, at 
least until some time in the early new year. 

Most of the major passenger and cargo lines had already 
sketched plans for that eventuality. The present and rather 
disorganised pattern of movements. which has already made 
itself felt in employment at severa] British ports, must now 
be fitted in to these new schedules, but it is not yet 
possible to estimate how long this transitional stage 
will take. It is thought that bunkering and _ store 
facilities at ports on the Cape coast will be able 
to cope with the much increased volume of traffic 
they can now expect. but there will probably be some delays 
at these ports until shipping arrivals acquire a regular 
rhythm, and there may be some pressure on repair facilities 
even then. It will also take some time before the need for 


larger feeder services in the Mediterranean and in the Indian 
Ocean to link up with the Cape route can be measured in 
full. There is probably some idle tonnage in these areas at 
present. But when the new traffic and route pattern has had 
time to emerge, extra tonnage will almost certainly be 


required. 
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Tonnage and Costs 


PrcHE major need for additional dry-cargo tonnage will 
however be to offset the longer voyage times on 
the Cape route. From London to Hongkong one round 
trip will now take 65 days instead of 48, to Singapore 58 
days instead of 41, to Bombay 54 days instead of 31, and 
to Colombo 52 days against 34. To Australia and New 
Zealand the Cape trip takes only a day or two longer than 
through the canal; Australasian freight conference rates, 
accordingly, have not so far been altered. But all the main 
shipping lines operating vegularly between this country 
and East Africa, India, and the Far East have imposed a 
1§ per cent surcharge on freight rates (with a 25 per cent 
increase for cargoes destined for Port Sudan), which will 
operate whether cargoes are carried round the Cape or 
through the Panama Canal, and most passenger fares to 
the same destinations have been raised by 20 per cent. 
These increases allow for the extra costs incurred in 
longer transits and they should be sufficient to cover most 
extras, since the shipping conferences made some fairly 
detailed calculations when they imposed the same surcharges 
in September only to cancel them when the need 
disappeared. But no forward guesses could be made then 
of how much extra tonnage shipping companies would need 
if the Suez Canal was closed or of the price they would 
have to pay on the dry-cargo market to get it. Now, when 
the canal has been closed, the supply of free tonnage is 
already very tight and transatlantic grain and coal freights 
are not far short of the highest level reached during the 
Korean War. The ending of military operations in the 
canal area should mean that no more ships will be taken 
over by the Government, apart from one or two to meet 
specific requirements. But the fifty or so that are still 
requisitioned, representing about an eighth of the total 
British foreign-going tramp tonnage, are likely to remain 
off the market for several weeks to come. Clearly the 
operation of switching a substantial part of world trade 
from the canal to the Cape will have to contend with a 
marked shortage of shipping space. 


Market Cross Currents 


opE and fear have struggled for mastery in Throg- 
morton Street as they have across the world. Security 

prices have been tossed up 2nd down on the international 
swell, but throughout the week the volume of business has 
been so slight that the depths of the investment ocean have 
never been sounded. It was the jobber taking precautions 
and not the investor taking decisions who ruled the market. 
The pattern of movements—up before the week-end, then 
down and up again immediately after the “ cease-fire "— 
mirrored international uncertainties ; all the investment 
uncertainties have been left aside for the moment. The 
nervousness of the market was revealed again on Thursday 
when, despite the cease-fire and despite the re-election of 
President Eisenhower, security prices fell sharply again 
after Wall Street a few hours before had closed weak. 
The biggest swings in prices, as the table shows, were 
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recorded inevitably in oil shares. Yet over the week to 
Wednesday’s close (the day when the market moved up 
in response to the cease-fire) The Economist ordinary share 
indicator rose from 183.8 to 186.4, within three points 
of the figure of 189.3 recorded a fortnight ago. One 
casualty in the market was the Australian §4 per cent stock 
(1970-72), of which 66 per cent was left with the under- 
writers and which closed on the first day of dealing a 
14 discount on the issue price of 97}. If the sea becomes 











Pre- Britain Eve of | Cease rt) 

Suez at | Cease Fire Ret 

Seizure Suez | Fire Relief ‘ 

July 26 Oct. 31 | Nov. 6 | Nov. 7° 
re ee 174/44 |136/3xd| 139/43 |145/- | 136 6 
Burmah........ {111/103} -86/104| 85/- 90/- | 85,10 
Shell.........-+ |163/1} |144/44 |142/6 |148/9 | 144 10 
P.& O Def'd..... | 32/3 | 3Wy3- | 31/9 | 31/9 31/3 
Rhokana....... 40 39xd | 39xd_ | 39}xd | 38}. 

} | 
Int'l. Nickel .... | $1883 | $1933 | $200 ($201 ($200) 
Guest Keen..... 44,9 42/6 | 43/3 44 /- 43 
Stw’ts. & Llovds. | 64/9 60/14 | 58/6 | 60/3 | 58¢ 
Vickers ........ | 42/3 38/9 | 39/- | 39/3 38. 
| 
AEI ee ere 69,9 63,6 63,9 65/3 65 6 
Rolls-Rovce .... | 108 105 ‘3xd' 105 /-xd | 107/6xd_ 104 9» 
Turner & Newall | 107/6 996 |100/- 100 43 99 /9 
Unilever Ltd. ... | 79/3 71,6 70/6 | 72/6 | 706 
Convs. 4°% 578.. 98 3. 97 & 97% | 98 ; 98) 
Convs. 2% 589.. | 948 94% 943 | 944 94} 
Savings 3°, 55/65 | 834% 8443 | 843 4 844 84} 
Convs. 44°, 1962 | 98} 97 | 87H | Mm | M7: 
Savings 3°,, 65/75 13 ¥5 72% | 72% | 7258 723 
Br. Elec. 43°,679 91 904s | 90% 90} | 90} 
Br. Tr. 3°,, 7888 , 68} 674 | 67% 67 } 66 } 
Treas. 34°, 7981 | 774 754 «| Tw | 75 | 754 
| ' 

F'd'g. 34°, 2004. | 754; 74 & 744 743 «| «(74% 
Consols 2$%.... | 513) | 512 513 S13 | «(Sl 
[Treasury 2] 51% 514. | Sle | 51k | «50% 
War I in 34 | 70-45 70%5xd } 70 }}xd } 70 xd 69 ji ane 





Gilt-edged prices are shown net. 


calmer there will be many new issues waiting to be launched 
The ICI issue has been postponed for a few weeks, but 
on the slipways are a large issue by British Oxygen, a £5 
million loan stock issue by Fisons and a local authority issue 
by Derby. But by then the market will have counted the 
economic consequences of the British intervention, of the 
closing of the Suez Canal and of the interruption to oi! 
supplies. New issues will have to be shaped to a new 
equilibrium, and it would be optimistic at this moment to 


suppose that it will be a favourable one for new borrowers 
Or present investors. 


Full Circle in Sterling 


Sargon continued under considerable pressure on the 
first two days of this week and some support from 
the Exchange Account was needed to maintain the rate in 
the official market above $2.784, which is now the effective 
floor. In the transferabe market, despite some support, 
the rate fell sharply to $2.734. This marked the lowest rate 
touched since March, 1954, when the Exchange Account 
was first given authority to intervene in the transferable 
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Progress in Electronics 


Automatic transfer of processed 
cathode ray tube bulbs eliminates 
laborious handling by operators. 


anc UUM TSS 
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Men and machines 


Over the past ten years the machinery on which Mullard 
electronic valves and tubes are manufactured has been 
completely revolutionised in design. This has been achieved 
through intensive research into manufacturing techniques 
and by a bold productive investment policy. 

To-day’s machines produce more and better valves and 
tubes because many processes are automatically controlled, 
and the unavoidably erratic element in human intervention 
largely eliminated. 

his trend towards increased mechanisation and auto- 


matic process control has accompanied the great develop- 
ment of the Electronics Industry. Since 1950, the number 
of men and women employed in Mullard factories alone 
has increased by more than 110°}. 

The Mullard attitude towards production takes heed of 
the welfare of the employees and the prosperity of the 
towns in which Mullard factories are situated. Above all, 
it recognises the responsibility of a leading organisation in 
a vital industry to produce efficiently in the national 
interest. 


ullard 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS °- 


SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES - 
SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT - 


X-RAY TUBES 
FINE WIRE 





SHAFTESBURY AVENUE * LONDON wc2 
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MULLARD LIMITED + CENTURY HOUSE 
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GO about your business 


by G)aimler Hire ) 
Orive-yourseltf 


IN A FORD ANGLIA 
FORD CONSUL - AUSTIN CAMBRIDGE 
HILLMAN MINX - VAUXHALL VELOX 
HUMBER HAWK - DAIMLER CENTURY 





Choice of limited 

or unlimited mileage 
rates with reduced 
out-of-season terms 
now in operation. 


S$LOane 3456 68 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3. 


EKCO TELEVISION ovailatle in Chauffeur-Driven Limousines 





500,000 


Fenner Taper-Lock 
V-Belt pulleys 
are now in use 

without a failure 


2 ' LA 


ay 
J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 


Branches at Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Burnley, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, Stockton, Stoke. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH | 
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NCOgME 
fine 
Bundy 
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COGNAC 


at sted 1724 


The finest brandy comes from the Grande and 
Petite Champagne districts of Cognac. Only 
Cognac originating from these two areas, at 
least half of which must be from the Grande 
Champagne, is entitled by French law to be 
called Fine Champagne Cognac. 

Remy Martin produce Fine ChampagneV.S.O.P. 
Cognac and nothing less good. They only offer for 
sale Brandy which has reached perfection. That 
is why when you insist on Remy Martin you car 
be sure of getting a really fine Cognac. 


REMY MARTIN 


iy, ude of / OGDhHUE 
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market. On Wednesday, the overnisht news of the cease- 


brought a dramatic volte face. It became Clearly 
-parent that the earlier weakness was the result of some 
‘right speculative bear selling, and that the speculators 
guestion were coming in to cover. The authorities 
pear to have allowed the covering to have its full effect 
the transferable rate, which jumped in Zurich in a 
‘ter of minutes from $2.73} to over $2.75. In the 
ket for official sterling, covering by bear speculators 
little effect on the rate ; the Exchange Account appears 
have taken the opportunity of recouping some of its 
arlier losses. The conjuncture in the official and transfer- 
e markets was also in line with the policy of preventing 
ny substantial discount on transferable sterling ; on Wed- 
sday this was up to nearly 2 per cent. 
On Thursday, renewed Middle East uncertainties, partly 
en rumours of Soviet movements, turned the wheel full 


circle in the exchange market. The weakness was marked 


» Continental currencies and against the US dollar, though 
the rate was held at $2.78 ;*x. 


Gold Hoarders Active 


OSTILITIES in the Middle East and the threat of their 
H extension have had the traditional effect of stimu- 
ating gold hoarding ; but in present conditions this led to 
only a small rise in the market premium above the price 
paid for gold by central banks. The gold price has risen 
considerably in the Far Eastern and Middle Eastern markets, 
which have been temporarily cut off from their normal 
sources of supply. But in the western markets for gold the 
alarums of the past week have been accompanied by a 
remarkably moderate rise—to the equivalent of $35.08. 
This, moreover, was the peak figure reached early this week. 
Phe dollar equivalent of the free market price of gold has 
since fallen back to a mere I per cent premium over the 
parity of $35. 

This resilience of the free market is a mark of the ease 
with which supplies of free gold are now attracted to the 
market by the appearance of even a modest premium over 
the dollar parity. This is partly due to the fact that all 
gold producers now have the right to sell in the open market 
and naturally do so whenever it pays them to canalise their 
gold there rather than to central banks. It would need a 
tremendous expansion in hoarding demand to offset this 
element of elasticity in the supply of free market gold—and 
that elasticity becomes almost limitless because the central 
banks, particularly in Europe, are now regular operators in 
the free gold market. Whenever they see a premium they 
sell gold against dollars and, if necessary, they cam reconvert 
their dollars back into gold at the official US Treasury 
price. Given these arbitrage operations by central banks 
it becomes wholly abnormal for the free market price to 
deviate by more than a modest margin from the official 
parity. 

The hoarding demand for gold has had its greatest 
impact in the price of gold coins on the Continent, where 
the premium on sovereigns over their gold parity has this 
week widened to 27 per cent. Even these premiums have 
been narrowing again during the latter part of the week, 

and in the Paris market the price of gold in the form of small 
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kilo bars has now dropped back to Frs. 450,000, the level 
prevailing before the outbreak of fighting between Israel 
and Egypt. 


Reserves on the Eve 


8 ies new strain on sterling comes at a time when the 
commercial dollar balance is still unfavourable. The 
movement in the reserves in October was disappointing ; 
they fell by $84 million. The last two days of October, 
Tuesday and Wednesday of last week, marked the onset of 
the latest pressures on the pound; on the Tuesday, in 
particular, the amount of official support given to sterling 
was considerable. It is not clear how far these operations 
were reflected in the statement of the reserves on October 
31st. There is a delay of at least a day, and sometimes more, 
before sales of gold or dollars are debited in the books of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York ; it may be, there- 
fore, that only part and not the whole of Tuesday’s loss 
figured in the gold statement. 

Until the very last days, conditions in October were moving 
modestly in favour of sterling. The bulk of the month’s 
gold loss must therefore be attributed to the heavy seasonal 
demands, partly on account of purchases of tobacco and 
grain from North America. Grain imports seem to have 
been notably heavier than in 1955, partly because of the 
much less favourable harvest. 


AUTUMN DRAIN COMPARED 














$ Mn. 
Com- | Special | Char Reserves 
TC lance 
mercial | US Paymts. rs at 
Dollar Aid or on End of 
> ,ese es 
Balance* Re eipts Period 
1955: 
Jan.—July .... 316 | 98 oe 218 2,544 
ar 91 | 4 “oe | — 87 2,457 
September. ... —114 | 2 aha —112 2,345 
October ...... | — 5) | 3 aa — 48 2,297 
' 
1956 : | 
Jan.—July .... 250 +42 — 7t 285 2.405 
J” 119 = 14? 129 2,276 
September, ... 128 3 177§ 52 2,328 
October ..... 91 + 7 84 2,244 
* Including settlement with European Payments Union, relating 
to balance in previous month + Special funding payment to 


creditors. {~ Subscription to International Finance Corpora- 
ym sale of Trinidad Oil Company 


EPI 
tion. § Fre 


The combination of heavy commercial pressures and the 
Suez uncertainties has made the trend of the reserves in the 
past three months compare unfavourably even with that at 
this season last year. In the first seven months of 1955, as 
the table shows, the reserves fell by $218 million, whereas 
in the first seven months of this year they rose by $285 
million. But in August, September and October of this 
year the dollar deficit, before taking account of defence aid 
and known special payments and receipts, was larger this 
year than last. Without the $177 million received in 


September from the sale of the Trinidad Oil Company, the 
fall in the reserves in these three months would have more 
than offset the rise from January to July. Now, the pressures 
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seem to be continuing (though the scope for going shorter 
still on sterling must be nearing its limit); substantial dollar 
outlays on Western Hemisphere oil seem unavoidable ; and 
at the end of next month, the annual instalments on the 
North American loans of over $180 million become due. 
Not until after the turn of the year can seasonal factors be 
expected to become favourable. 


Decline in Commodities 


OMMODITY prices, too, have turned with each change ! 
C the news. A rally on Tuesday, which carried tin to 
a new peak of £892 a ton for cash metal, was followed 
by a sharp decline, and on Thursday prices of rubber and 
all the metals except zinc closed lower than a week ago. 
Supplies of tin, which were short before the troubles began, 
are affected most of all by the blockage of the Suez Canal, 
and the premium for cash metal has only dropped by £6 
to about {40 a ton. The pressure on natural rubber may 


HOW COMMODITIES MOVED 
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Tin, cash, £ per ton......... 810 8824 856 
Copper, cash, f per ton...... 269 295 286} 
Lead, prompt, / per ton..... 115 119 1184 
Zinc, prompt, { per ton...... 96 100 100} 
Rubber, spot, d. per lb....... 27 31} 350 
Common tea, d. per Ib....... 41 454 534 





be eased if the United States government accepts con- 
sumers’ pleas to change its procedure for rotating the 
Strategic stock. The rate of rotation, now 7,500 tons a 
month, may be increased and buyers may be allowed more 
than the present 60 days in which to deliver replacements 
to the stock. In the tea market this week events in Egypt 
set off a marked increase in demand for the lower qualities, 
and the quotation for common tea in London rose by 8d. 
to 4s. §3d. a lb. But in most other commodities it is still 
true that consumers have not bought heavily. The cut in 
supplies of fuel oil may reinforce their caution. If some 
European consumers dependent on fuel oil should eventu- 
ally have to restrict production, their needs of raw materials 
will also be restricted. 


Premium Bonds Sales 


te results of the first week’s sales of premium bonds 
seem to be broadly in line with the expectations of 
the authorities. Sales totalled £154 million, compared with 
official expectations of total sales of £50 million in Novem- 
ber as a whole. The experience of the past week suggests, 
however, that the sales will taper off somwhat during the 
rest of this month (which is itself especially favourable for 
purchasers). The daily sales dropped steadily from the 
initial £5 million or so on Thursday of last week to £14 
million on Wednesday. So far, sales through the banks 
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appear to have been about half as large again as 
through post offices. 
No figures are yet available to indicate how far the py; 


VdiLS 


ui 


chases of premium bonds have been financed from with. 
drawals from other forms of national savings. In the week 
preceding the introduction of the bonds, encashments of 
defence bonds and savings certificates rose by appreciably 
more than new sales, and the week’s net saving through 
these channels and the post office and trustee savings banks 
dropped from £6.1 million to {1.4 million—which 
however, compared well with the corresponding week 
1955, when there was a net excess of encashments and with- 
drawals of £2.9 million. Savings through all of the four 
traditional channels of the national savings movement hav: 
been stimulated by the more favourable terms introduced 
since the Budget. The improvement over last year’s experi- 
ence is now impressive. In the thirty weeks since April 1st, 
total net saving (before crediting accrued interest) reached 
£33-6 million, whilst in the corresponding weeks of 1955 
there was a net dissaving of £25.9 million. The question 
now is whether this improvement will be maintained togeth»: 
with the flow of funds into premium bonds. 





Copper Comes Down 


copper has not reacted strongly to the troubles in the 
Middle East. After a sharp rise to £302 a ton in the middle 
of last week prices sagged, and on Thursday cash metal 
closed at £286 10s. a ton, with three months’ {1 dearer. 
One reason for the lack of strength is that the closure of the 
Suez Canal will have only a marginal effect on shipments of 
copper. The bulk of Rhodesian production is normally sen! 
round the Cape, and most of the remaining world produc- 
tion originates in the western hemisphere. The main reason, 
however, is that world production has outstripped consump- 
tion. Late last month 


f£ COPPER PRICES Cents} American producers 


eee it is pre-eminently the “war” commodity 











perton (At end of month) = perb} were finally obliged 
saa 755 | to cut their prices by 

SMELTERS. 4 cents to 36 cents a 

—_—e 450 | lb (£288 a ton), and 
at least two producers 
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sor A A 45 | have backed that cut 
US PRODUCERS». by restricting output 
<ee 440 | American and Cana- 
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dian companies have 
135 been offering sub- 











250} TRUST stantial quantities of 
—° Jurope, 

OF++ tt tS Stas Mo 
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that checked the ad- 
vance in the London 
market. Dealers here have done a brisk trade, buying 4! 
prices ranging from 35 to 36} cents a Ib fob (£280 to £29? 
a ton), and selling chiefly to Continental, but also to Britis! 
consumers. 

Consumers in this country are believed to be fairly we!’ 
covered by their forward contracts with Rhodesian and 
other producers. In addition, supplies amounting to abou 
7,000 tons a month are being released between Novemb 
and March from the British government’s strategic stoc! 
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: Now FINLAND 
ORDERS 
THE GNAT 


THE GOVERNMENT OF FINLAND, LIKE THAT 
OF INDIA, HAVE CHOSEN THE GNAT FOR 
THE RE-EQUIPMENT OF ‘THEIR COUNTRY’S 
AIR FORCE. 


This light jet fighter — half the size, a third of the weight 
and needing less than half the thrust of the conventional 
fighter—- makes big savings in initial and operating 
costs yet matches the conventional fighter in the nature 





and duty of its essential equipment and in flying and 
fighting performance. In some respects —e.g., in rate 
of climb, manceuvrability and maintenance—it has 


conspicuous advantages. 


Designed and Built by the Pioneers of the Light Jet Fighter 





FOLLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED + HAMBLE + SOUTHAMPTON + HANTS 
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‘oe Mr Brandyman makes a 
luxurious long drink with either... 
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More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 






At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 







the right note 


MAR : E L ; | oe As a merchandise 
manager... 


Wherever there gathers I cah uSua l l y 
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a scrum of Commuters a huddle of Yarnspinners (\() ()iINe (if | 
= there’s a fitting of | 


| ‘ . 

From the moment they come into the shop they seem 
| to know exactly what they want and why they wan! 
it—I suppose that comes of reading a magazine 











that’s published specially for the people who do th 
shopping. You’d be surprised how often I hea 
them say : ‘I saw it advertised in Good Hous 


keeping.’ 


Seed 


A‘hunnwel's 


famous English shoes 


It costs only £390 a page to advertise 
wn Britain’s foremost home magazine 


Good Housekeeping is published by 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY LIMITED 


: att ] , } 
z Leathers, lasts and styles to fit the man and his occasion. Hi re are 
1), 5] ee ic} = : Tv a 
j Diplomat’ a half-brogue in black or brown calf, 112/6 28/30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. SLOane 4591 
- ai and “( hamberlatn’ tt - classic Oxf. ! ] in ble | } if 
: : 1in the cl i Ord, it WC rp { il ) 
; : 5 Both with leather soles. of course f . c ; fe — —— Publist 
, : M ieatne » Ol » i omfort, ublishers of : Good Housekeepi , : ‘r’s Bazaar + Vanity . 
. i protection, hygiene and wear. sans Housekeeping - Harper's Bazaar + Vanity Po 
: ‘ v , , Ilouse Beautiful + She - The Connoisseur 
; i ‘iany other styles from 89/9 to 129/9 ‘ , 
S | : | The Good Housekeeping Books 
: 4 For nearest Agent's address write to CH RCH & CO. LTD., DUKE STREET, NOR HAMPTON { 


Proprietors of : The Good Housckeeping Institute 
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and there is a possibility of a further release after that. At 
the beginning of next year, too, the new Bancroft mine in 
Rhodesia is due to come into production, initially at a rate 
ef about 3,600 tons a month. Unless the Americans overdo 
the restriction of output, or the troubles in the Middle East 
get much worse, it is difficult to feel very bullish about 


copper. 
A Lowered Standard 


OTHING in the preliminary report of Standard Motor 
N can have surprised investors. But facts, whether 
anticipated with delight or fear, make their own impact and 
after the report was issued the company’s §s. ordinary shares 
fell from 7s. 13d. to 6s. 9d. The ordinary dividend has 
been cut—as every rational investor expected—from 12 to 
§ per cent. This dividend, absorbing £318,665 net, has 
been short earned. Some may regard the deficit of earn- 
ings to meet it as an unexpected blow ; others may see a 
gleam of hope in the decision, on the grounds that the 
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directors would not have declared this rate of dividend save 
in the expectation of a recovery in profits. 

That argument rests on the assumption that nothing in 
the future could be possibly worse than what happened to 
Standard in the year to August 31st, when gross trading 
profits fell with a thud from £5,924,807 to £3,005,115 and 
net profits from £1,954,664 to £393,121. It is an argument 
to which the directors lend indirect support by their em- 
phasis on the temporary nature of some past difficulties. 
They. recall that the accounts covered a period in which 
the company had to carry through a complete changeover 
of tractor production to a new model ; that is reflected in 
the drop in sales from 70,909 to §2,869 tractors. The 
“temporary loss ” in output, they add, was “ aggravated by 
a series of labour disputes.” Other difficulties mentioned by 
the directors were the credit squeeze, increased purchase 
tax, and import restrictions in Australia and New Zealand, 
the company’s largest export markets. The result was a 
decline in production (with car sales falling from 98,647 to 
79,360 units) and an inevitable increase in manufacturing 
costs, which was accentuated by a rise in the cost of bought- 
in materials. 








More Technologists Needed 


YERENNIAL argument whether the 

supply of qualified scientists and 
engineers in Britain is keeping abreast 
of the growing needs—and how this 
country fares in comparison with other 
industrial mations—has always been 
handicapped for want of reliable statis- 
tics. The Government’s recent proposals 
for more technical education and, one 
hopes, the plans now being prepared by 
the universities for their next quin- 
quennium, 1957-62, are based upon the 
simple, and obviously safe, assumption 
that there are too few technologists and 
that the shortage will soon grow much 
worse. 

But precisely what that assumption 
implies becomes clear for the first time 
from a survey of technological manpower 
recently published by the Ministry of 
Labour. How many qualified scientists 
and engineers are at present employed ? 


WHERE THEY ARE EMPLOYED 


a 
i omuenmienanil 


1956 1959 ? 
(000) (000) 
In Industry: 
Research and de- 
velopment ..... 25-7 
Production ...... 31:1 
Other work....... 4-6 
Not specified ..... 9:7 
iii 71-1 94-6 
In Government Service: 
Research ........ 2:3 
Defence work .... 7:6 
Other Central Govt. 
WEEE + <asnaevies 3-9 
Local Authorities . 6-7 
; —_— 20:5 24-3 
Teaching: 
Universities ...... 3-3 
Schools and Tech- 
nical Colleges 24:8 
aimee 28:1 31-1 
119-7 150-0 
Not included in the Survey: 22-0 tee 
EUs Siccre aa ; 141-7 
















































And how many more would be needed 
Th, ; , FUTURE NEEDS 
by 1959? ‘The answer to the first was 000 Re 
119,700 and to the second 156,000, which 200 rs x 
meant a “hoped-for” rather than a J 
“ prospective” increase of more than a 4 
quarter in three years. ENGINEERS 
In an accompanying report the 100 
Advisory Committee on Scientific Policy 
made its own estimates of the country’s 
needs in 1966 and 1970—on the major a . 
assumption that industrial output as a 1956 99 66 
whole will grow by four per cent a year WHICH INDUSTRIES USE THEM 
—slightly less than the rate between 1948 Theusends 
and 1955. The estimate eventually 8) 5 10 
reached by the committee—a combined 
. , ° . Electrical 
total of 222,000 qualified scientists and Engineering 
engineers by 1966, which means attaining aeiniiate 
an annual output of 17,000 by then and " 
20,000 by 1970, or double the present rae OF 
figure—is, it stated, “a minimum goal Electricity 
which needs to be achieved if the econ- Supply 
omy is to grow at an acceptable rate.” Cool 
Aircroft 
Building ond 
HOW THEY ARE EMPLOYED Contracting 
nt Bas , atl Atomic Energy 
employed demand centag th } 
in 1956 in 1959 Increase ew % of total kers 
('000) ('000) (%) of totol worker 
Scientists: ; ® 2 6 & = 10 
Chemists........ 20:7 25-2 22 (Log scole) || ‘1° | 
Mathematicians... 11-5 13-0 13 Atomic Energy AA oe = 
Physicists ...... 10-5 7. ; = Authority 
iP <acavcawes “-§ g 
Other . Be cn we is Oil Refining 
rate =" = £ — ity 
Engineers: 42-8 16-9 os Supply 
Civil ecessececes . ‘ ; Chem cals 
Electrical ..... 17:8 22-9 29 ; 
Mechanical ..... 27-0 35-8 33 Electrical | 
Mining ......... 3:8 4-8 26 Engineering 
Metallurgical.... 3:2 4-4 38 ; 
Chemical ...... 4°5 2-2 47 Aircroft 
OUR cccaceess - 2-4 3-0 2 Constructional The average for 
20.2 = Engineerin all industries is 
68-5 89-3 30 y g a secaggninn 4 
Senge anes aa as 
Total ....0. piciees 119-7 150-0 26 6 
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The production of the new tractor and the settlement of 
the labour disputes give colour to the argument that Stan- 
dard need not expect another year like 1955-56. But the 
road to recovery may still be slow and painful. Vehicle 
production is sharply down and manufacturing costs are 
sharply up ; sales of new cars in recent months can hardly 
have earned a net profit for the industry as a whole and 
where sales have fallen by more than the average there may 
be sizeable net losses. And the manufacturers, who until 
this year were able to absorb a steep increase in costs with- 
out equivalent increases in selling prices, cannot hope 
(chough they may desire to do so) to raise prices to 
re-establish their former margins of profit. 


Rejections for Camp Bird 


“~~ 7ouR directors emphatically deny that Camp Bird is a 

Y suitable undertaking to be trusted with the affairs of 
your company for this or any other purpose. They cannot 
see anything in its past history or in the record of its direc- 
torate or management to justify its extravagant claims.” 
Thus speak the directors of Hongkong Tin in answer to 
Camp Bird’s bid. Statements, couched in words equally 
strong, have come from the boards of some of the other 


eighteen tin companies who are opposing Camp Bird and 
its chairman, Mr Dalgleish. 


Ex parte statements are the battle cries of all take-over 
struggles, but never has such a volume of passionate rejection 
been aroused as in the Camp Bird case, coupled with candid 
warnings about detrimental effects which might come from 
the acceptance of the offers. In the meantime Camp Bird 
has sent formal offers directly to shareholders, taking one 
batch of companies after another. It has said that its offers 
for shares in four of the companies (whose shareholders 
received another circular this week from Mr Dalgleish 
urging them to accept the bid) are unconditional and that 
acceptance is no longer dependent upon the receipt of 75 
per cent of the shareholdings. Such a statement does not 
necessarily mean Camp Bird has gained control ; it may 
be no more than a further ploy in the bidding. 


* 


Some of the companies concerned have announced 
capital payments to shareholders. Camp Bird has described 
these as “ panic” measures, but in the Redruth group at 
least these payments were in mind before Mr Dalgleish 
awnounced his bid. Camp Bird did not oppose the capital 
payment of Kinta Tin Mines, where 366,878 proxies were 
in favour and only 150 proxies against it, as it “did not 
hold in excess of 50 per cent of the Kinta Tin shareholding 
at the closing date for proxies.” The Camp Bird offer is 
not in cash but in shares which are still to be issued. Share- 
holders in the tin companies cannot be certain of the price 
that these shares would command if the offers went 
through ; they cannot calculate how many potential sellers 
there would be. Since Mr Dalgieish’s first press announce- 
ment Camp Bird shares have gone up from 13s. 10d. to 
14s. 6d., having touched 15s. on October 26th, the date 
on which in the latest circular Mr Dalgleish makes his 
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calculations of the worth of the various offers. Fron 
evidence so far available it looks as if most sharehold-: 
the tin companies will turn their faces against these bid 


n 


Haulage Rate Cutting 


HE seasonal growth in road haulage traffic that nor: 
T comes with the autumn and winter months is dou) 
welcome to the industry this year, for it has brough: 
noticeable reduction in the amount of rate cutting on ° 
long distance routes and it has provided the national org.: 
isations in the industry with an opportunity to seek ; 
stabilisation of charges. A few months ago, especiall) 
July and August when traffic was seasonally at its lowest, rate 
cutting was rampant on the busiest routes between m: 
industrial areas and the ports that serve them, such as 1! 
between Birmingham and London and between the Mid 
lands and Liverpool. The railways too were finding long 
distance freight revenue falling more than the volume 
tonnage carried. 

The broad reason for this outbreak of competitive ra: 
cutting, the sharpest the industry has experienced since |! 
thirties, is that carrying capacity has been growing at 
faster rate than the amount of traffic available. Haulage 
rates are always highly sensitive to the volume of traffic . 
offer since capacity can be adjusted only gradually. The 
flattening of industrial output this year has meant that traffi 
has not been increasing at the rate of a year or two ago 
though the shifts that have been occurring in productio: 
have brought sharp reductions in some traffics and increase 
in others. On the other hand lifting capacity has continued 
to grow apace. The increase in the “C™” licence fleet o! 
lorries owned by industry has remained unchecked, making 
nonsense of the argument that industry acquired its own 
transport solely because of the poor service provided by 
the state transport monopoly. And the fleets of privat: 
road hauliers are also still growing. Many of the new 
comers to long-distance work since the end of 1954 whe! 
all restrictions on private haulage activities were removed 
have been aiming at the best routes that offer relative!) 
easy traffic and full loads ; and they have been prepared ' 
quote exceedingly attractive charges in order to get it, bu! 
without fully realising, it seems, the full costs, including 
overheads, of supplying their services—though some hauliers 
have been able to compete by blatently disregarding the 
statutory rules about drivers’ hours and maximum vehic!: 
speeds. 

This year, however, unlike the rate cutting episode 
of the thirties, there has been one very large organisatic 
in long distance haulage, which has helped to keep charg: 
in line. Apart from making some minor adjustments ‘ 
its schedules where formerly rates were averaged, Britis’ 
Road Services has been following a general polic 
of holding rates rather than traffic. The private enterprise 
organisations are trying to follow its lead. The Nationa 
Conference of Road Transport Clearing Houses issued 
recommended schedule of rates to its members this week : 
and the Road Haulage Association passed a resolution at i! 
annual conference a few weeks ago in favour of a stabilisa- 


tion of present charges dressed up as a “contribution ” to 
the Chancellor’s price plateau. 
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The pattern of a new world of chemical]s is unfolding 
on every side. An exciting and stimulating pattern, 
adding much to the richness and variety of everyday 
living — in which chemicals won from the flexible 
heart of petroleum play an increasingly dominant 
part. In the production of petroleum chemicals, the 
swiftest growing of all industries, the Shel] Chemical 


Company has achieved a leading position through 











A new world of chemicals welcomes the pioneers 


brilliant research and large-scale development. From 
Shell today come vast tonnages of standard chemicals 
and aconstantly widening range of radically new base 
materials which are challenging inventive minds, 
creating new and better goods for world markets. Shell 
chemicals—everywhere in industry, agriculture and 
are contributing much to this thrilling new 


You can be sure of Shell. 


the home 


age in which we live. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED NORMAN HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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MEDIEVAL TIMES sailors regarded waterspouts with 
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The Chinese, and others, believed these 
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were caused by the violent ascent and descent of dragons. 














[he danger was real enough, for the wind in wild blasts 
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waterspout could capsize small vessels carrying 
much sail. The standard practice for averting this danger 
was to discharge artillery into the clouds to frighten 


lav, goods in transit on land, sea and in the air 
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are not held to be in great danger from dragons. But 


they are in danger of damage from rough handling and 
they do need sound protection — reliable packaging. 
Many leading manufacturers find ‘‘Fiberite’’ cases, 


Board’’, 
than adequate to safeguard their products and display 


and cartons made from ‘‘Thames more 


them to advantage. These modern packaging materials 
are the products of many skills and experience unique 


in the industry. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


Warrington, Lancs 


ERITE’’ Packing Cases in solid and c breboard 


yrrugated 
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House Prices Before the Rent Bill 


ue higher rents that will follow from the Government's 
£ new Rent Bill must eventually affect prices of houses 
tor purchase. The Co-operative Permanent Building 
Society’s indices of house prices, published last week, give 
| indication of the course of prices this year before 

the appearance of the new bill: they suggest, incidentally, 
tat the announcement that the bill would appear this session 
had no anticipatory effects on house prices. Nor do they 
bear out the suggestion that there has been a general fall 
in prices under the squeeze on credit and on house mort- 
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gages. Any decline that has occurred is probably seasonal. 
The volume of sales must have fallen because of the 
difficulty of securing mortgages ; but only in a few areas 
lias this been accompanied by any reductions in the level of 
prices, 

The chart shows how the indices for new houses, second- 
hand houses selling at over £2,500 and house building costs 
have moved. The trend revealed for houses worth more than 

,2,§00 is parallelled in the indices for cheaper houses. The 
indices are based on the reports of the Co-operative Build- 
ing Society’s own surveyors on those properties on which 
it has made mortgage advances. The index of house build- 
ing costs makes no allowance for changes in productivity, 
and therefore exaggerates the increase in real costs which 
has occurred. But a substantial increase has taken place: 
this is one reason why, in spite of the large number of new 
houses which have been built, house prices on the eve of a 
new Rent Act are not far below the postwar peak touched 
at the end of 1951. 


The Price of Changing Jobs 


| a year such as 1956, a report on the cost of labour 
A turnover may appear rather oddly timed: many words 
have recently been expended upon the cost of labour that 
does not turn over, the employees who are retained on short 
ume when their employer cannot sell all that they normally 


$39 


produce. But even in a year such as this, labour turnover 
does cost industry money: few industries, even in the 
satest months under the squeeze, have needed (in their 
own judgment at least) to lose all the people who have 
in fact left firms within them. In a paper to the British 
Institute of Management conference last week, Mr R. L. 
Webster, chief personnel officer of Hoover, reported that 
a study group of experts has estimated that this turnover 
Costs manufacturing industry perhaps £230 million a year, 
and the whole economy perhaps £700 million a year. 

This estimate, rated up from a calculation that labour 
turnover adds between §d. and £3 a week to the wage cost 
of each employee, transient or not—perhaps 10s. a week 
per worker, on the average. This range of costs was culled 
from a study of 16 companies, which are wildly unrepre- 
sentative of British industry as a whole, but might tend 
to have lower costs than the average on this count, since 
all are already attempting to replace labour turnover. 
Whatever the justification of rating up such fragmentary 
findings, the figures and the range are interesting in them- 
Selves. Most of the items of cost debited to labour turn- 
Over are reasonable enough: advertising for replacements, 
the extra scrap wasted during training work, and propor- 
tions of the cost of the personnel department, any medical 
department and any training sections. Nevertheless, it is 
noticeable that the companies reporting very high costs 
per employee for labour turnover—one put this as {43 in 
three months—included in this cost liberal allowances for 
the overtime worked and the loss of profit arising from 
lost sales. Just how accurately these items can be attributed 
to labour turnover seems rather uncertain: if they were 
excluded the highest cost shown for turnover would be 
very much lower. There is no doubt that labour turnover 
is a real cost and that there is much more turnover than 
would really be needed for labour mobility. But at the 
same time the changing of jobs is one instance where the 
total social cost to the community cannot really be assessed 
by adding up the costs to every individual company of 
every man they hire, lose, or fire. Is industrial mobility 
worth nothing ? 


Wool Workers One Lap Behind 


HE offer of higher wages to 150,000 workers in the 

Yorkshire wool textile industry does not give these 
workers a flying start in the new wages race ; they were 
already a lap behind. As the employers are at pains to point 
out, the last increase, of six per cent, was in June last year. 
The unions based their new claim (of 10 per cent) on the 
rise in the cost of living since then. On grounds of equity 
and of the need to retain workers the employers could not 
reject it out of hand. They offered an increase of six per 
cent which the National Association of Unions in the 
Textile Trade has accepted and it is likely to be accepted 
by the woolcombing union. The new agreement takes effect 
from December Ist and runs until December 31st next year. 
A new clause provides for reconsideration of the agreement 
if the index of retail prices should in the meantime rise to 
109 (January 17, 1956=100); the September figure was 
102.1. 














Fight for Sterling Markets 


HE export race in overseas sterling markets has become 
4% as fierce as elsewhere. Even with the advantage of pre- 
ferential tariffs and long-standing trading ties, British 
exporters have not been able to prevent their competitors 
from gaining some ground. Their gains this year, to 
Britain’s detriment, were shown in the Board of Trade 
Journal last week. Between the first half of 1955 and that 
of 1956 imports of the overseas sterling area rose by £138 
million (seven per cent) to £2,246 million. Imports from 
Britain, which amounted to one-third of the total, rose by 
only £16 million (two per cent) to £757 million. That 
rise was smaller, relatively and absolutely, than the gains 
secured by Germany, the other OEEC countries taken 
together, and Japan in the overseas sterling markets. 

British shipments to Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and Pakistan fell in the first half of this year ; yet 


IMPORTS INTO OVERSEAS STERLING AREA 


£ million 











Increase on First Half 1955 
First Half (2 eo eae ae 
Imports from 1956 
Actual Per cent 

Co) es 756-8 16 2 
Germany........ 110-2 20-6 23 
Other OEEC...... 240-9 235-9 | ll 
United States..... 229-9 11-6 i 5 
pe ere 119-4 22-1 23 
Total of above.... | 1,457 -2 4°35 | 7 
Total imports..... 2,246 -1 137-9 sj 7 








Germany managed to increase its shipments to all these 
countries except New Zealand. Britain’s shipments to India 
rose sharply by {19.5 million (33 per cent) to £79 million, 
but Germany’s shipments rose at the greater pace of 52 per 
cent, by {9.2 million to £27 million. Other OEEC countries 
also did well in India, their shipments rising by {15.6 
million (53 per cent) to £45 million. Japan’s biggest 
markets in the overseas sterling area are Hongkong, Malaya, 
India and West Africa ; in each of them Japanese shipments 
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Our three-monthly reports give concise information on market 
conditions and prospects in all countries in the werld. The 
report issued this week on 
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includes information and comments on: 
Development plans 
Rising industrial production 
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Expanding import market 
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The report is illustrated by charts and has a useful statistical 
appendix. 
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rose at a faster rate than Britain’s, though its total ship 
remained much smaller (except to Hongkong). Br: 
still the giant in sterling markets, but its stride 
matching the speed of its competitors. 


New Start for the Sugar Scheme 


HE United Nations sugar conference which ended in 

Geneva last week had one main object: to broaden the 
membership of the International Sugar Agreement. A 
secondary object was to revise the price range and 
methods of adjusting export quotas. The first indica: 
are that the conference has been more successful 1: 
second object than the first. Peru, the largest exporter 
outside the agreement, is unlikely to join ; Brazil, another 
non-member exporter, took no part in the negotiati 
Indonesia probably will join. In fact, the confer: 
was more successful than that tally implies. Since 
the initial negotiations in New York last May 
free world market has at last been freed from the threat 
of burdensome stocks. Demand has increased substantially, 
Russia and other East European exporters have been 


’ 


~il 


unable to fulfil their quotas, and as a result Cuba, 
the largest exporter, will end the year with no more than 
a reasonable carryover. With the prospect of a buoyant 
demand next year the major exporters might well have 
been tempted to throw off the restrictive apparatus of the 
agreement and strike out for themselves. For various 
reasons they have decided against that course. Instead 
the agreement has been amended for its two remaining 
years, and if a sufficient number of countries approve it will 
start in its new form on January Ist. 

The price of agreement is a substantial increase in the 
basic expert tonnages, which now add up to the somewhat 
formidable figure of 5,897,000 metric tons, plus a special 
reserve for four exporters of 140,000 tons in 1957 and of 
190,000 tons in 1958. The total of six million tons in 
1957 compares with free market requirements estimated 
at 5,325,000 tons. The supply actually available will be 
less than six million tons, and the council still retains the 
power to reduce the effective quotas by up to 20 per cent 
of the basic tonnages. The adjustment of quotas will be 
more responsive to changes in the market than hitherto 
The minimum price of 3.25 cents a lb fas Cuba and the 
maximum of 4.35 cents are replaced by four adjustment 
points: 3.15, 3.25, 3.45 and 4.0 cents a lb. When the 
market price is below 3.15 cents the quotas can be cut by 
the full 20 per cent ; above 4.0 cents all restrictions are to be: 
removed ; between those points—and the aim will probably 
be to keep the price somewhere near 3.25 cents—th- 


adjustment of quotas is partly automatic and partly at the 
council’s discretion. 


SHORTER NOTES 





Two further controls over credit were announced by ti 
Government this week. On Tuesday the Queen’s Specc! 
disclosed that the present emergency powers for regulatiay 
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THE 
hire purchase are to be replaced during the present session 
by « permanent statute. And on Wednesday the Board of 


Trade issued a new Control of Hiring Order which wil! 

.r rental schemes less attractive to business. From 
now ona rental firm is forbidden to give the hirer a rebate 
- 1 to the value of the vehicle at the end of the hiring 


7 


The Iron and Steel Realisation Agency has completed 
the sale of the entire share capital of Kettering Iron and 


Coal, together with a 2§ per cent interest in Loddington 
Ironstone, to Stewarts and Lloyds for £260,000 ; Kettering 
Iron and Coal has also made a special distribution of 


{240.000 to the Agency. Similar arrangements have 
governed the sale of the entire share capital of Burnell and 
Company to John Summers for £350,000, with Burnell 
also making a special distribution of {£250,000 to the 


541 


The Hudson’s Bay Company proposes to increase the 
membership of its board from nine to fourteen so that 
members of the Canadian Committee can be invited to 
join the board. 


* 


Evidence has become available casting doubt on some 
ef the borehole results, published in May, June and July, 
of Zandpan Gold Mining. Some of the remaining half 
cores have been assayed and give results far below those 
published earlier. The police are investigating the matter. 


* 


The total of new companies registered in 1955, according 
to the Board of Trade’s official report, was 17,507, which is 
the highest figure since 1947. At the end of last year there 
were 291,153 companies on the register, with a nominal 
share capital of £6,811 million ; of these 11,204 were public 





Ag 
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companies with a share capital of £4,340 million. 





Company Notes 





TUBE INVESTMENTS. Just 
over a year ago Tube Investments gave 
a new twist to the usual form of rights 
issue by making a one-for-one issue at a 
low price, offering the shares on attractive 
bonus terms. At the time of this offer 
the directors indicated that the full year’s 
dividend for the year to July 31st would 
be equivalent to 14 per cent per annum. 
Now in the preliminary statement they 
have been a little more liberal. On the 
new capital, allowing for the period in 
which this capital was partly paid up, the 
dividend is equivalent to a rate of 15 per 
cent per annum. The actual dividend 
declarations are a 7} per cent final follow- 
mg a 6} per cent interim and compare 
with a payment of 224 per cent in 1954-55 
on the original capital. The yield has to 
be calculated on the basis of 15 per cent, 
so that at the current price of 58s. 6d. it 
IS §4 per cent. 

The dividend is backed by impressive 
trading results. Trading profits before 
depreciation have risen from £10,800,864 
10 £14,615,922 and although the provision 
for tax has gone up from £4,393,40I to 
4.6,286,704, net earnings have advanced 
Irom £4,428,523 to £5,271,209. These 
carnings provide a fourfold cover on the 
net dividend, which absorbs £1,152,957. 
Currently earned profits do not seem to 
‘e running at such high levels, for the 
Cirectors say that “during the latter part 
©! the year there was some falling-off of 
orders in certain sections of the group’s 
aciivities. This trend has. continued dur- 
ing the first quarter of the present finan- 


cial year and has imposed a curtailment 
Of activities.” 


” 


BROOKE BOND. The issue by 
Rrooke Bond of 3 million “B” ordinary 


shares at 12s. 6d. in the ratio of one for 
four to “ A” and “ B ” shareholders makes 
the rights to “B” shareholders at the 
current price of 20s. xd. worth Is. 6d. a 
share. Neither the rights issue nor the 100 
per cent scrip issue ushers in more liberal 
dividends—at least for the moment. After 
the two issues the dividend for the year to 
June 30th next will not be less than 2}d. 
per share, free of tax. On the present 
capital the tax free dividend for 1955-56 
was 6d. per share. The forecast dividend 
represents, the directors say, a gross yield 
of about 5} per cent on the issue price and, 
excluding distributed profits tax, involves 
a cash distribution of £312,500. There is 
a wide margin between this figure and the 
indicated £1,500,000 for net profits which, 
the directors suggest, is a reasonable way 
at lookirig at profits over the last two years. 
And they comment that “trading pros- 
pects for the current year are good.” 


To set the issue in perspective share- 
holders must look beyond the immediate 
horizon. From the observation post of the 
latest accounts, which reveal that bank 
overdrafts have gone up from £2,087,437 
to £2,262,274 and stocks from £19,261,156 
to £20,508,004, they will recognise that 
new permanent capital is needed if the 
company is to expand. Expansion is clearly 
what the directors desire. They intend, 
for example, to expand the group’s 
interests in tea plantations, especially in 
East Africa ; they say that “ the benefits of 
this policy should soon begin to be 
reflected in profits as the young planta- 
tions come to bearing.” A substantial part 
of the tea crop from the company’s planta- 
tions is sold outside the group and tea of 
its own growing represents only II per 
cent of its total world sales of packet teas. 
In looking beyond the narrow horizon of 
the current financial year, investors have 
already decided that Brooke Bond is a 


growth stock. If they are right and if 
the violent fluctuations in profits in the 
last three years can be regarded as 
abnormal, the rights issue may seem to 
them a reasonably cheap way of increasing 
their stake in the business. Sooner or 
later, they will presume, the company will 
be much more generous in dividends. The 
new issue invites them to back this pre- 
sumptuon with hard cash. 


* 


UNITED MOLASSES. Dividends 
depend upon what boards of directors 
think about sales and profits and not upon 
their attitude towards scrip issues. But if 
a board has been reasonably liberal with 
dividends in the past and earnings are 
good then a scrip issue can heighten the 
expectations of future dividends. A case 
in point is provided by United Molasses. 
In July the company made a one for two 
scrip issue, but the directors said nothing 
about future dividend policy. Now tiey 
have declared on the increased capital a 
tax free interim dividend of §d. per 10s. 
unit, against 6d. per unit, tax free, on the 
old capital. 

Investors can hope that this effective 
increase will be followed by a bigger final 
payment. A larger dividend seems likely ; 
the directors say that “ trading conditions 
for the current year have been satisfactory 
and profits for the first nine months show 
a substantial increase over those for the 
corresponding period last year.” Some 
investors who do not regard themselves as 
excessively sanguine are guessing at a final 
payment of not less than Is. tax free. 


* 


WIGGINS TEAPE and A. E. 
REED. Smaller profit margins have a 
depressingly familiar ring to investors this 
year. The stock market has anticipated the 
effect that this squeeze on profits is likely 
to have upon dividends and assumes that 


Sales: 
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dividends will mark time at best. Further 
confirmation of this view comes this week 
in the interim reports of the two paper 
makers, Wiggins Teape and Albert E. 
Reed. Wiggins Teape’s gross profits in the 
six months to June 30th were £2,373,477; 
compared with £2,675,535 in the first six 
months of 1955; sales were “ approxi- 
mately the same” but “ profit margins are 


] 


smaller due to sale prices not keeping in 
step with the increased costs of produc- 
tion.” The directors of Albert E. Reed do 
not give profit figures but they say that 
production has increased profit 
margins have narrowed and that gross 
profits for the six months to September 
30th show a decline of about 12 per cent 
compared with the corresponding months 
of last year. 


while 


On dividends also the two companies 
speak with the same voice. The interim 
ordinary dividend of Wiggins Teape is left 
unchanged at 5 per cent and “ unless con- 
ditions deteriorate ” the final payment of 
12} per cent too will be left unchanged ; 
on a maintained payment of 17} per cent 
for the vear the £1 stock units offer a yield 
of 6; per cent at 51s. The directors of 
Albert E. Reed have not gone beyond the 
forecast, made last May at the time of the 
rights issue, of an interim dividend of 6 
per cent; “provided no_ unforeseen 
circumstances arise” they expect to pay a 
final dividend of 10 per cent—a payment 
also promised then. On a full year’s divi- 
dend of 16 per cent, the £1 ordinary shares 
yield just over 6} per cent at 49s. 


* 


BIRMID INDUSTRIES. This 
year the motor industry has been an un- 
reliable customer to its suppliers but one 
of them, Birmid Industries, achieved a 
slight increase in net profits—from 
£1,467,052 to £1,488,659—in the year to 
July 31st last. The group makes castings 
for the aircraft industry as well as for the 
vehicle manufacturers and some of its out- 
put of light alloys goes to export markets. 
It is perhaps to this spread of interests that 
the group owes its success in a year when, 
over and above the troubles in the motor 
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industry in the latter months of the period, LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
costs were rising. Next Account Begins: Nove 

As the tax provision has gone up from sti ania Mian 
£1,272,787 to £1,329,948, gross profits ; 7 
after depreciation appear to have risen Next Settlement Day : Novem 
from £2,739,839 to £2,818,607. The direc- prick movements in the stock markets th 


tors have left the ordinary dividend rate 
unchanged at 17} per cent but the latest 
dividend is paid on a capital of £3,196,667 
as increased by a one for three rights issue 
in April. The market was pleased with 
these results and the £1 ordinary shares 
gained 1s. 9d. to 64s. 3d.; the yield of 
nearly 5} per cent is below that offered by 
many motor equities. 


* 


JOHN I. THORNYCROFT. 
The fall in trading profits from £1,159,304 
to £793,155 and the cut in the ordinary 
dividend from 15 to 12} per cent were dis- 
cussed here last week. The chairman, Sir 
John Thornycroft, has now reminded 
shareholders that the company’s perform- 
ance “cannot be judged on one year’s 
results, because contracts and the results 
from development expenditure run over 
a much longer period.” In the year to 
July 31st the company found it impossible 
to increase turnover and thus to absorb 
rising costs of labour, materials and over- 
head charges. It was handicapped by a 
shortage of labour which in the Southamp- 
ton shipbuilding yards “ disorganised pro- 
duction.” Some of its energies were 
devoted to new design and development 
work at the expense of current profits. 


The margin for the company between a 
profit and a loss, Sir John says, is small. 
Prices must be kept down in a competitive 
market but costs continue to rise and more 
cash resources are being absorbed in work- 
ing capital. Prospects in the shipbuilding 
yards depend on the policies adopted by 
the unions this autumn. Sir John seems 
despondent about increasing the labour 
force in the group’s commercial vehicle 
production. “These problems,” he says, 
“have been continuously in the minds of 
the board, but no simple solution seems 
possible at the present time, and, as world 
competition increases in severity, are 
assuming even greater importance.” 





week have been dominated by the d 
ment of the Middle East crisis, b 
ness has been relatively small. ‘Ty 
rallies, the first on Friday, which en 
both gilt-edged and industrial stoc| 
the second on Wednesday, which 
an unsustained advance in gilt-edged 
mainly confined to _ industrial 
brought a rise in The Economist indica: 
of 2.6 to 183.8. In the week to Wed: 
day’s close government stocks remained 
little changed on balance. The fluctua- 
tions in Middle East oils each day 
severe, but although there was an ove: 
recovery up to Wednesday prices were 
again lowered on Thursday. There were 
sharp movements in the new corporation 
scrips. Dealings in 5} per cent Australia 
1970/72 began on Wednesday at : dis- 
count and the stock weakened furthe: 
\¢ discount at the close. 

Marks and Spencer “A” rose 2s. 3d 
to 60s. 3d. following the increased interim 
dividend, but after the cut in dividend 
Loyds Retailers “ A” lost Is. to 4s. 10 


Electrical stocks were firmer and §S 


PULL 


results. Motor shares were mixed follow- 
ing the cut in the Standard dividend, but 
after dropping to 6s. §jd. Standard 
recovered on Wednesday to 6s. 1o'd 
British Aluminium were active and rose 
5s. to 71s. 3d. over the week. United 
Molasses gained Is. 6d. to 36s. 3d. after the 
effective increase in the interim dividend 
Steel shares recovered well after declining 
earlier in the week. 

British Petroleum closed on Wednesday 
at 14§s., a gain of 8s. 9d. on balance, but a 
sharp fall to 136s. 6d. occurred on Thurs- 
day. South African gold mines were 
affected by the Zandpan statement. Middle 
Witwatersrand fell 1s. to 8s. 7}d. and Free 
State Geduld suffered a sharp setback 
Tuesday, but recovered later to 79s. 4/d 


Coppers tended to ease and tins were 


lowered. Following the reduced interim 
United Sua Betong lost 1s. 3d. to 48s. 9d 
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Shipping ..+. | 169-9 195-0 | 187-7] 5-14 | 5-58 | 5-85 1956 lindext Yield | Int (Consols gains |- ? 
Investment trusts ..... | 212-5 240-2 233-11 4-75 | 4-87 5-04 ‘* | Yield Marked) High Hig! 
Industrials : WA q 203°5 255 A 
Ordinary (all classes) .. | 148-1 145-9 143-4] 5-75 | 6-22 6-31 Nov. 1 | 173-4| 6:16 | 92-68 4:84 | 6,250 | Jan. 3) (July 2! 
Preference. .. .| 843 74-7 75-415-41 | 6-12 6-06 » 2 175-8) 6-07 | 92-81 | 4-82 | 6,453 
Debenture. .. --s. | 787) 71-8 71-7) 5-23 | 5-71 5-72 » §/ 175-1 | 6-10 | 92-80) 4-83 | 7,941 —, 195°7 
Total ( ipital goods h 167-7 160-4 155 7 4 Q i 5-50 5.ce ” 1 4 2 6:13 92-73 4-84 6,377 sel ns . 
Total (consumption goods) | 123-9 113-6 113-31 6 49 17-23 7 38 » 7 1175-9 6-07 {192-71 | 4-85 | 8.600 | (Mar. 8) (Mar. 1 
Consols 2}%.......... | 82-3. 72-6) 72-414-30 | 4-88 | 4 39 Bases :—* 1953=100. ft July 1, 1935—100. t 1928=100 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


' — & ENGINEERING 
TaB ock & Wilcox £1 
4 a Cammel Laird 5/-... 
3 aD an Long f1..... 
3alGuest Keen N’told £1 
6 6 Meta Box £1. ee 
5 aStewarts & Llovds f] 
; anes Oe in ) £1, 
3 aSwan Hunter fl..... 


4 alt nited Steel f1.... 
24a\Vickers {1 ..........| 
TEXTILES 
4 a Bradford Dyers £1... 
5 b Brit. Celanese {1..... 
645'Coats (J. & P.) £1....] 2 
4 aCourtaulds {1 ....... 
5 b Fine Spinners 1. 
5 a Lancs ‘Cotton £1. 
10 b Patons & Baldwins {1 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 
34a Br istol Aer« plane 10 _ 
4 a British Motor 5 a 
5 b\Ford Motor {1....... 
3 a Hawker Siddeley {1.. 
12$c\Leyland Motors £1. 
5 a'Rolls-Royce {1 “a 
SHoPs & STORES 
3 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-.} 
20 & Debenhams 10/-..... 
474b Gt. Universal ‘A’ 5/-. 
20 a\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 
124a\United Drapery 5 . 
20 a Woolworth 5/- ...... 
Om 
+5 a\British Petroleum 1. 
S gburmah £1. . 2. .06s: 
14 b Royal Dutch 100 fl. .. 
t13zbShell Reg. £1........ 
SHIPPING 
Brit. &Com’ wealth 10 
»Cunard £1 
ar. &0. Det £3... 
Seeman ANEOUS 
5 ajAssoc. Elect. £1...... 
3 a Assoc. Port. Cem. {1.. 
4ha Bowater Pape r ae 
TY oF Beaepyee 
4 a Brit. Aluminium /1 .. 
t10ga\ Brit. Amer. Tob. 10 
3 aCanadian Pacific $25. 
14% |Decca Record 4/-.... 
24a\Dunlop Rubber 10/-. 


Wi W- 


4 a English Elect. £1 
94b General Ele t. £1 — 
4atl eon fl .. 
83a In Tobacco {1 
DHch ne N n.p.¥ 
Tha Lor lor Brick £1 
63a M santo he ! ) 
44a | w Ly | 

4b 11 Investments /] 
5 al r &} i] 
97 Uni r il 
+4 ha | Mola 310 
+7h hi s. Tea & Lands /1 
15 I 1 Asia i ; 
12a ted Sua | l 

MINES 
0 bA Amer. 10 
80 al Beers 5/- | Re 
| St , 15 

124a Rk f i] 

10 | | 4 

15 IN i il 
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Oct. Nov. 
51 T 
Jam Si g.. 50% 523 
i ‘Am. Viscose 334 34} 
} Cel. of A 14} 144 
& Chrys 73} . 744 
£ Gen. Elec. 59¢ «6614 
? Gen. Motors 45¢ 47h TU. 
# Goodyear 77% 78h iN 
; ji € Nickel 99 1023 t 





New York Closing Prices 





——————— sT TRY x 
1 BRITISH FUNDS P; 
Pr SO AND . Oct 3] Ne 
, : GUARANTEED 1956 1956 
} STOCKS 
ag Funding 23% °52-57..... 984 4 0 5 
‘ War Loan 3% "S5-59.....§ Se 3 ) 4 
Fun dis 24% ‘S6-G6l..... 91 } 3 9 4 
, Exchequer 5% 1957..... 99} 1004 3 8 4 
; Conversion 4% °57-58....| 9784 3 45 
5} Serial Funding 2}%, 1957.) 97 3] 64 
)} Conversion 2°, '58-59....' 94} 944i | 3 914 
Q SSB oe Exe hequer 2% 1960 ‘ 9] 8 915 3 ll 4 
92} Exchequer 3% 1960 : 94% 2 > 7 8/4 
‘ 83 Savings Bonds 3°, °55-65 85} 85} a § 5 
17} unding 3% °59-69......; 79} 7 5 $5 
84) ‘Funding 4% '60-90...... me | saii5 3 oi 2 
g] 754 Savings Bonds 3°, '60-70.| 76% 76% | 3 0 5 
18 | 97; Conversion 4§% 1962....; 98} 98} 3 5/15 
lg 884 Exchequer 3% °62-63....) 91 903° | 3 7:4 l 
Q7} 834% Exchequer 24% °63-64 853* 852 3 8 | 4 l 
8] 4 764 Savings Bonds 24%, 64-67) 79} 78 | 3 ais l 
)} 724 Savings Bonds 3°% '65-75 733 734 a 7/5 l 
64 90 Victory 4% '20-76....... 90; 90} 3 0|5 t 
g3 78 Funding 3°% *66-68......| 80} 80} 3 9/5 
g 81% Conversion 34% 1969... 832 833 3 § 15 
S 75% ‘Treas. 34%, ’77-80 77 55 3 315 
84} 75% ‘Treas. 34% °79-81 164 ae 8 5 
72% 654 Rede niption 3°% *86-96. 664 5 3 8 4 
81} 74} Funding 34°, 1999-2004. . 753 4 3 2:4 
R42 762 (Consols 4' aft. Feb. ‘57 77} 2 a2} 3 
77 68} (War L’n 34 ge Dec. 52, 695% 69¢* | 2 6 4 
6; 68% Conv. 34° . April "61 69} ‘ 2 2/\5 
66; 59% (Treas. 3°% aft. April 66... 60} | 604 | 2 6 5 
6} 50} Consols 24° i il ‘ 51} 514 2 0 4 
56} 50} Treas. 2 aft. Ap ril ’°75.; 51} 1% 2 2141 
98% 90 *, Elec. 44 % "67-69.....] 91% 91% 3 10 | 5 51 
: 80 73 ir. Elec. 3% °68-73..... 742 3 4/5 1! 
u 794 716 jBr. Elec. 3% '74-T7...... | 72% 3 LIS Tl 
d 95 854 ir. Elec. 44% "74-79.....| 863 3 1/5 31 
P 834 75 . Elec. 34% '76-79.....| 763* 3 4'5 5 81 
90 8&4} . Gas 4% ’69-72..... 853 : Sa: IS Fake 
e 87 804 . Gas 34% '69-71......} 81h | 81 | 3131115 8 3 
d 73} 66 Br. Gas 3% °90-95...... 67h 67t 3 44,418 Il 
80 73 sr. Trans. 3 = ) 743 74% 317 4:5 8 ll 
9 832 . Trans. 4°, Tevcacal Ol 844 |3 710'5 7 2! 
_13t 67 Br. Trans. 3% 18 88 68} 68} 3.8 319.2 Gs 
arliest date. (f) Flat yield. (i) To latest date. 
t ied average life approx. 10} years. § Less tax 
i Prices. 1955 Prices, Jan. 1 TRUSTEE Price, 
toNov.7,1956 STOCKS AND Oct. 3 
I Low | High | Lew FOREIGN BONDS 1996 
a4 79 80} 74% ‘Aust. 34°, '65-69 7 
101} 87 87} 72 Ceylon 4°, °73-75 7 
103 | 87% | 88$ 82} N. Zealand 4% °76-78. 8 
88 87} 64} S74 jL.C.C. 3% ait. 1920 bt 
9 83 852 82¢ Liverpool 3°, °54 64 84 
84 65 682 61 |M.Wtr.‘B’3°,,'34-2003 62 
t 94} 97} 914 Agric. Mort. 5°, "59-89 9 
eee | 91 117 =102} German 7 1924 1153 
<1 149 210 187 (German 5}°%, 1930 2104 
“12 160 226 208 (Japan 5°, 1907 226 
254190 | 2752 2474 Japan 5$°% Conv. 1930 270} 
I , Jan. ] T Price 
B toNov.7, 1956 | HALEN? | ORDINARY oct. 5 
es ae Low | (a) (8) (c) | STOCKS 1956 
° 0 BANKS & DISCOUNT £ 
41/14 ‘7 6) ‘5 aBarclays £1 2 “ 
989 50/3 6b 6 aLloyds‘'A’{5,£1} pd... 51 3 ; 
+ 61 /- 9b 9 aMidland £1, fully pd. . 68 9 511 
99,9 9b 9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, 41 pe 2 - 
) 666 8b 68 a Westmstr‘B'{4,41{pd. 70 915 ll 
4 28 /- 336, 24a Alexanders {1 52 6 3 16 11 
s 29/3 5 b 5 a'Nat. Disc. ‘B’ fl 96 S) ' 
} 40 6 645 6}a Union Dise. £1 47 » 
) | 29/9 4b 4 aBare. (D.C.O, £1 3] o) 
} 33,/- Thb Tha Chart. Bk. of India ¢ + 
; INSURANCE 
; 16} 3Thb 124a Leg. & Gen. #1 25} 1 8 
f 7 19 T4746, 120 a Pearl £1, fully pd. 193 b 4 
: 485 | 39% /t117$c't125 ¢ Prudential ‘A’ £1 40} 5 9 4 
VIC ; BREWERIES, ETC. S 
“29/6 '106/- | 33 6! 10 a Bass fl............./116 7 
24/10} 19/9 6 a} 1146 Distillers 6,8... 20 315 2 
*) 10) 38/6 25 c| 10 aGuinness 10/- .. 39/44 ° 4 
= 67/- 14 bs 7 a Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 68/- © . 
iy x ae + Tax free. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. 
b) On 16%. (kh) On 83%. (i) On 173% Tax free. (/) To latest date. 
y 





Final dividend. 


(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 324 lo earliest date. 
, Tax free. (w) On 15 y) On 9%. 
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Statistics 


BritIsH 
Prices and Wages................ Nov. 3rd Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Nov 
Manpower............-.c0eeeese0s Oct. 20th British Commonwealth ...... This 
External Trade............+++++ Oct. 27th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Oct 
Industrial Profits .............+ Oct. 13th United States .................. Oct 
Sesitneqnibadasitds Oct. 13th 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appea; 
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UK Production and Consumption 


Stocks at end « 


period. 
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1994 


1955 


1955 


June 


1956 


July 


1956 
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1AL PROOUC 


TION 


C MATERIALS 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production - 





Ce W 
a Wo A n M 
< Engineering ‘peodeation : a 
4 seg s and chassts 
¢ ui vehicles and chassis W 
Metal-worki g tia hine tools M 
I 4 Dustion engines { 
BUILDING ACTIVITY 
- Permanent houses completed: (') 
Total va M 
By prmvate builders M 
By local housing authori > M 


WHOLESALE SALES‘) 
Textile houses - 
ytal hore sales = 
“ ynen’s and children’s wear 
Men's and mah weal 
ERE AEN CE 


‘000 BHP 


‘000s 


0 t ms 
‘009s 


Av. valu 
1950 190 


95 


91 
oD 


98 


98 


94 
62 


14-01 


20-4 | 
31-7 | 


13-51 
5 38 
11-31 
403 


25-59 
9-45 
15-09 
1-07 


27-98 
11-01 
15-89 

1-08 


134 


127 
75 


15-33 


22-3 
33°4 


12-87 
4-91 
13-77 
449 


25-00 
10-66 
13-44 

0-90 


71 
50 
35 


_ er 
ow 


88 


75 
54 














RETAIL SALES (‘) 

Au kinds of business - av. value 

All retailers ike gate caine 1950 = 100 140 145 129 136 144 | 

Independent retailers. ... - | so | 136 142 129 131 135 | 
NN 5's cc wad sucrinabakiekeh : 148 153 132 142 155 | 

Co-operative societies ema 142 136 128 142 151 
2 General department stores ............... pa 117 125 5 

uy ad op | | 5 89 116 112 
; Foes Lem “h 148 150 145 145 153 | 
a Clothing and footwear = 121 135 5 110 128 | 
SS SE he a ee ee pele ae et | | v 150 149 144 153 140 
«STOCKS eB | 
Basic materials - 

c OE ee eee | 000 tons 17,626 15,682 18,538] 14,278 15,093 17,772 | 17,160 
_— te i Rica, wares eee eae eee Cane - 1,051 899 1,280 1,086 1,297 1,323 1,421 | 
ee ) pan euee | = 55°53 61-5 16-2 99-7 107-2 93-7 76-2 | 

pal wigs e - | - a 8 te 85-2 75-5 92-0 103-2 101-5 

POEMS. ohn oan ed cte weeds te cadavenbnee | a 6 97-5 105-0 0- . . 26- 

Texts Ze oo ae atl 110-8 108-5 101-7 126-2 
1olesale houses, total ( meee 1950 = 100 89 95 3 i 
Large retailers, clothing onl footwe ar (*) .. = 102 107 1D 103 lie 120 iss 





18,451 


1,434 | 


68-2 
100-9 


124-8 | 


117 | 


| 


| 


119 | 


149 
156 
151 
145 
100 


155 
113 
142 


18,081 
1,613 | 
72-1 | 


104-9 


128-3 | 
125 | 


125 


— 
wi Oe 


19,140 





cake from M 


(*) Great Britain. 
() Excluding government stocks 


ay, 1956. 


(*) Provisional estimate. 
(*) Average for second quarter. 


(*) 1954 figures onwards exclude all sereening losses norm: 
(*) Average for third quarter. 


ally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 


(7) Rayon and nylon production only. 


(*) Including filter 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER 
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—— 
( oal Cr ‘ : 
se — . EF hec iit 
= wu ‘ rages or . | . 7 a 
onths Australia Canada India S. Afr : ( Pakist Aust) ' | Canada __ & Africa 
OOK Baap ~= ee es 
= vant —- wane —r 7 oi , 723 3,714 381 204 772 
: ’ = 3 } . Wt 2 4 206 5 61 627 412 1.220 
1,607 931 185 bot 1,429 2z*t 1,345 6,358 707 0 1,363 
| , . 
BRIS, March... ee eeewens et pa 360 2,752 1,895 24-2 1.398 6.487 800 332 1,447 
seueeues one | a | -r 775 1,574 22-7 1. bE 6.348 781 298 1,412 
ad 747| 3.197 < 1,991 22°8 1,545 6,896 82¢ 331 1,533 
A oe Sie 7 ] 7 129 1,752 1,568 6,733 797 345 1,541 
» Ma « Joly.....s0dspeee 104 3,167 2,807 6,67 396 1591 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION 
Copper Rubber Tin Stee ld 
My averag N, bet . . " 
: ae Canada Rhodesia Ceylon Malaya Malaya | Australia| Canada India S. Africa} Australaa Canada S.A a 
_ 000 t 000 S 
148 ee 16-3 17-4 7-9 58-2 4-14 106 238 104 49 73-8 294 965-4 
Seer ee 19-5 31-5 7-8 48-7 5-93 185 237 140 117 93-2 364 1,102-3 
os ees 21-6 28-9 7-8 53-3 5-89 183 337 142 130 87-4 | 379 =1,213-7 
ot 23-0 32:8 7-2 43-2 6-26 218 412 131 86-3 | 376 §=61,349-6 
wee 22-6 32-4 6-5 52-7 6-72 217 398 ] 131 92-0 | S77 « 1,351-5 
way .. wien ee Oat 24-7 32-8 10-5 54-7 5-27 230 394 136 1,369-7 
August .. swsweere eee 23-2 33-7 9-] 53-3 5-94 392 1,386-4 
f ccinGeanede ies ane 7-6 1,350-1 
EXTERNAL TRADE 
Australia Canada Ine New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 
veTages or I . i. a rm. a r I Expor < ' < < Ext < In t ri « 
months mports , Exports | Imports | Exports | imp« Imy >xpor I | 
mn. fA mn. $¢ I upees I Z rT S {SA 
tone & ancane 28-2 33-8 220 259 537 382 10-71 12-27 85 -' 136-1 29 11-4 
56-6 67-9 341 329 547 495 20-43 20-33 96-0 99-0 36-5 2i-6 
‘adeveees 70-1 63-4 393 63 566 504 93 21-55 90-5 125-4 40-2 0-7 
oe Bios ~ ‘ ' , 
7-9 78-6 532 388 596 399 20-1 24-1 36 Q 121-8 42-1 30-7 
i 90-8 550 435 678 453 a 24-8 103-9 81-0 42-7 36-2 
63-4 73 1 491 429 643 465 21-9 122-1 140-5 42-8 32-4 
57-3 64-3 485 430 594 421 
eer 475 427 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES 
Gold and Foreign Exchangt Iding Cost of Living 
=_— 1 8 New S. Afri Australia Canada India New Pakis S. Africa > 
‘Australia® Canada India Ze ni oi Se SRITICa § AUS Eh abhe Zealand Rhodesia 
4 End of period: mn. US s 1953 100 
1S 3.3557 237 652 56 84 eee 74 &9 77 73 
2066 oo Vass | 1958) 11782 239 416 101 101 95 105 ~ — ee 
, ertowcee’ 835 «21,910,179 179 368 104 101 90 107 ud 105 101 
74% 3 ) 7 f 7 J 105 
a 1,89 1,743 241 316 1g f 101 iy UPd — ge oT 
7195 ' 1,912 1,699 251 324 102 ’ : ao 
Ksede’ 1904 1632 257 04 se 103 100 108 106 
Muguet « csatessaneus 1895 1,573 258 31 103 ons 
September ........... 1,915 7 320 Vs 
tion. (*) Copper a d tin refer to metal productior *) General 


Electricity production for New Zealand represents about 87 per 
including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trad 

Trade for India includes that going by land; annu 
nonths ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchang 
‘ungs of commercial banks. 


ports are fob. 


‘Togn investments. 





(*) Inchading semi- processed gold. i 
(*) April, 1948— March, 


transierred to the State Bank of Pakistan. 


Cost -of living for S. Africa < 


e holdi gs 2 
und S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only 


idé 


Beginning Janus 


1949 


cent of total generat 
only. 
fi 


ire those of the Ke 


Imports are 
gures for India are for 12 months begi 
vernment and central t 


nny 


rv, 1955, including South-West Africa. 
(*} Including some long-term securities, 


ank : 


cif except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa 
g April Ist of vear stated and for Australia 
only figures for 
y and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. 


Austral 


which 


Ineluding 


are fob : 


include 


(7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was 


‘ 


1®) Average for second quarter. 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 








“ Above-line ” 















162,66 


4 


26,052 








FLOATING 


(¢ million) 





DEBT 








Treasury Bills 


| Bank of 


s and Means 
Advances 


otal 


Debt 


England 




















Tender T ap 

3,450-0 1,834-1 
3,360-0 | 1,218-5 
3,390-0 1,161-2 
3,420-0 1,355-6 
3.450-0 1,346-2 
3,480-0 1330-3 
3,510-0 1,322-4 
3.540-0 1,324-9 
3,590 -0 1,325-1 
3,610-0 1,338-2 
3,610-0 1,338-8 
5,610-0 1,322-7 
3,620-0 1,342-2 
3,610-0 | 1,378-9 
5,610-0 1,360-2 


Coumoewuw urtor 





bo 
Ow 


S. 
oo: 


co 
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ow 
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ow 
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Official 
oben Market Rates: Spot 
November 7 November 1 November 2 | November 3 November 5 November 6 | N 
United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-7 : 2-78§ | 2-78}-2-78§ | 2:78}-2-78%  2-784-2-788 | 2:784-2-782 
Canadian $ ..... Jas 2-69§-2-70 |2-6949-2-6949 2-69, -2-69% 2-69%-2-69} |2-69%-2-694) 
French Fr....... 972-65-987- 35 9811 §-981§ 981 9814 9803-981 9803-981 9803-980; 
ETE 12-15 fy -12- 35 fe f12-19§-12-19§ 12-20}-12-204 12- 20-12-20} 12-204-12- 208 12-19%-12-204 1 
Belgian Fr. ..... 138 95- 139+ 25- 139-30- 139-25- 139-274 139-224 15 
141-05 139-30 139-35 139-30 139-325 139-274 
| Dutch Gid 10- 56-10-72 10- 60-10-60; 10-60}-10-61 10-60%-10-60§ 10-60}-10-60} 10-60-10-60} 1 : 
| W. Ger. D-Mk 11-67 fy-11- 84 §f11 6839-11-69 11-68¢-11-68 4, 11-68-11-68} 11-68}-11 684, 11-68-11-68} 11-692 | 
| Portuguese Esk 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-10 80-00-80-10 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 
Italian Lire ...... 1736§- areas 1749}-17504 1750-1751 | 1750}-1751$ = 17504-17514 | 1750$-1751} 
|} Swedish Ke 14-37§-1 ‘at 14-40$-14- 40} 14- 40-14-40 14-39}-14- 399 14- 392-14- 398 14-384 -14-38 
Danish Kr... 19-194- 19. 19- 32-19-32} 19-324-19- 323 /19- ¥ 19-32} 19-319-19-32}/19-314 19-32 19-5 
Norwegian Kr. 19-85-20-15 | 19-96-19-96} 19-94-19-94} 19-94-19-94} 19-94 19-945) 19-94-19-944 
One Month Forward Rates 
nited i Paxkbuctihbanece Pe -}c. pm | od pm #-ic. pm i-%;c. pm i-%c. pm 
Bo | ere re eer ee sc. pm—par | ~wyc. pm c, pm c. pm >. pm 
French Fr. ..... weer erry es 1-3 dis | 1-3 ds “S dis “ dis o- de 
Swiss tee iat Ven digie conn 2$-2c. pm 2$-2c. pm | 2§-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 3-2hc. pm 
Cee ede ee ee ere re hk -%* pm t+ pm | *-4 pm i -* pm *& -} pm 
TE koh dex dcnaehtnatcs Ih-le. pm | 2-l}c. pm 2-l}c. pm 2-lic. pn | 2-l}c. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mk rae tennaane t-lipf. pm | 24-lipf. pm | 2}-l}pf. pm | 24-1}pf. pm | 3-24pf. pm | 2 
| CORR EMG os oso esa cave Senne 5-1 pm 3 pm-par ptn-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par .P 
POSURE. Sas cn ecan sak peaked $6 pm-$6 dis | 46 pm-46 dis | 45 pm-Jo dis | 46 pm-—}o dis | JH pm—}6 dis. 40 
IY UNS oh oii Focens ee Phadcade 5-20 pm 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5-20 pm 5-20 pm 
| Norwegian Kr........ccccceseces 20 pim-par 26 pm-~—par 26 pm-—par 20 pm-—par 26 pri-par 
Gold ae at Fixing 
Pri 4. per BGO G6) esdewase 252/- 252/- 252/- 251/9} 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 
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| BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
































| 90 per cent 





* Call money. 


| Offering of 


higher tenders being allott 
£280 million 


included 


| fT Allotment cut to £260-0 million 
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\ ended N 3rd, 1956, there| NOTWITHSTANDING the flare up in the | (f million Mov. 9, Ort. 
“ ahove-line ” deficit (after allowing for| Middle East, the discount market made | ni 
Funds) of £1,486,0 with a| no increase in its rate at the Treasury | Issue Department® : 
f £11,478,000 it week and} bill tender on Friday last. In the absence | “Notes in circulation...... | 1,772°2 | 1,877 
f £29,699,000 i period} of the political factor, however, the | ee —— ee | aoe L er 
’ . rovt. de amd secil es »§ JOO 
r. Net ine’ last} market might have reduced its rate, as | Other securities 0-7 
ed £12,659,000 : deficit) the increase in the bids offered by out- | Gold coin and bullion. 0-4 4 
F 20 1955 : : Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 5 
£697,015,000 (£957, side applicants at the preceding tender 
had cut sharply into the market’s allot- a Department : 
Esti ‘To heme pet ment. At last week’s tender, outside Public accounts......ee0s 15-7 LE 
mate to | Nov. | Nov applicants appear to have shaved their | eee anne takexteets Sh Bier + 
1956-51 aad OE I bids somewhat, and they also reduced RRR RCE: 327-9 | 345 
their total applications. The upshot was ig ee “a... wi 
that the market’s allotment rate rose | Discounts and advances.. 39-7 28 
185,50 643,795] 15,085 19,351, from 30 to 36 per cent of its tender for | ae she 4 R 
he 4 NT 0 ey, the £200 million of g1-day bills on offer, | Banking department reserve. 30-6 49 
8 90 7 1,500 1,200) though for the £70 million of 63-day |, enitinn® 8 ‘3 
. 16 76 1176 ) 800. 8.400 : : ‘ > | ODOTUON os cccsccnvese Z 
PPT... 216,750 Ln $5 + fap bills the allotment rate declined by one |-> Couchuaant Sat t& LILA. aecite 
ibu } : point to 90 per cent. The average rate | Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,925 million fron 
Blower: | oy of discount on all g1-day bills allotted | 0 September 5, 1956. ; 
— s7ai| Tose to £4 19s. 9.85d. per cent. TREASURY BILLS 
Nev 'e) a 959,55° 3,58 4,49 ’ ee " | 
: sree Credit conditions in Lombard Street | : é; are 
1204.000 698 8621 21.495 17.087 c . | Amount (£ million) Three Mo 
webbed co 516.170]44.605 44405| have generally been stringent in the past | alias 
| eee ~— —-———| week—though on Wednesday funds be- | yeraer hopliea) Average 
is anc } } . . ° | Applies 5 
+n 9157.350]1181.164 1215.0321 66.100 61,492| Came freely available and some remained | Offered Z. Rate ot 
roa 35 : Prada 
—_—e ——+—— ———~ | unlent. Before the week-end, the Bank | 
oekeu 92,000 22,9 2,227 1, 359 } » | 
| helped the market through small special | jos, | 97 day 63 dey ol 
re chee e 12.90 500 | purchases. On Monday, however, when | Nov. 4, 200-0 60:0 | 369-7 81 11-65 
wences é Ut 2,900 . . | . s 6 ° — ———— 
oans 30000 24.888] 468 ... | there were no bill maturities owing to | 956 | 91 day | 
aneous ..... 200,000 89,404] 2.409 889 | the incidence of the August holiday, two Aug. 3 210-0 399-1 100 3-79 
aS eRe DEE =a —e ae nae n P : o- ae 280-0 409-9 | 100 5-84 
. $187,500 }2213,440 2304,551 oogss 99,592, Or three houses were forced to renew | 17 280-0 | 393-4 | 100 0-43 
——_+-—_—___——— ——| their seven-day loans from the E » 24 270-0 405-2 | 101 2-95 
Phar oyfre st gap -| ee - ~ eweagee 31 290-0 385-0 | 100 6-41 
debit est .....| 670,000 263} 434,260] 19,263, 20,932} On Tuesday the market was kept out of | ” 
bs Ire} 61.001 ee er | the Bank only by large special purchases. Sept. 7 290-0 430-0 | 101 4:50 
id Exchequer 61,000 54,552] 2,008} ... | ¢ ? 14 290-0 | 404-2 102 0-77 
ns. Fund..| 10,000 5.411] 198 346 » 2 280-0 | 380-0 | 103 4-86 
ce 5941,918 [21 242,052 1 48,650, 79,539 “2 28 280-0 406-0 101 9-86 
“ ny bane ' ey LONDON MONEY RATES tee 
este 4682,918 [2420,442 2716,256| 70,118 100818 | Oct. 5 280-0 424-9 | 101 1-51 
:; . = 3 y 12 | 280-0 403-6 | 102 2-21 
nd 37,000 20,5068 1.071) 260 | Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % ‘| 19 280-0t 392-9 | 100 2-12 
44%, 16/2/56 5+ Bank bills : 60 days. St Pie _ , 
Surplus or; — t ~ __ | Deposit rates (ix) 3months 54-54 | | 91 Day 63 Day | 
ee ; 432,011/29,699 1,486 Sank a v7 4months 54-54 26 | 200-0 60-0 412-4 99 9-85 
, Net Expendi | Discount houses .. 34° 6months 54-5¢ | . 
pe stenseaen see 225, 5.428) 12,659 | | No } 206 05: 9 11:55 
Money Day-to-day 3445 | Fine trade bills : be salted caddies: ens ° 
- - Short pertods . 4 Smonths 6-6 | ~ : 
Deficit 589,655 657,018| 26,271 14,145 | Treas. bills 2rmonths 44) 4months 6-64 | ® On November 2nd tenders for 9} day bill 
$months 5 6months 6-7 secured 36 per cent and 63 day bills at 499 2 
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Invest in 


SAPRPY 


with a national 











MStitution .. « 


ABBEY NATIONAL 








offers 32% Income Tax Paid 


STEEL P LAN TS on Share Accounts— 
GROW equal to £6.1.9% 


= with the help of where Income Tax is paid 
_ 10 million families at the Standard Rate 


Any sum from {£1 to £5,000 is accepted. 








i Over 10 million families have already Write now for a copy of the Society’s 
provided more than £300,000,000 Investment Booklet. 
for investment in industry and com- 
ee ABBEY NATIONAL 
Home-Service Insurance . 
i BUILDING SOCIETY 
t Member of the Building Societies Association 
i A national institution with total assets of £2 37,000,000 
) HOME-SERVICE 
INSURANCE | ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER ST - LONDON N.W.1 - Tel: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom 
See local telephone directory for address of cearest office 
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Issued by The Industrial Life Offices 
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The Bank of India Lid. Head Office building in Bombay, India 


For business with India... 


THE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Now celebrating 50 years of service 


THIS YEAR, the Bank of India Ltd. celebrates its Golden 


Jubilee . . . 50 years of vigorous growth ...a growth that today 
covers India with 36 offices and extends to 11 overseas , 
branches between London and Tokyo. 


The world over, more and more business houses are 


taking advantage of these excellent overseas facilities — 1906—1956 
particularly for the ever-growing volume of trade with India. 
If you have business connections with India, it will be to HEAD OFFICE: Bombay; 35 Branch offices in India. 


your advantage to deal with the Bank of India Ltd. 

The Bank of India Ltd. is one of the largest joint-stock 5 Branches in East Africa at Nairobi, Mombasa, Kampala, 
banks in India. In 1906, its working capital was only RO RRR SER PEI Tokyo and 
Rs. 6,700,000 (£502,500) ; today this has increased more than FG SE OEE SSNS Oe Ener 
one hundred-fold to about Rs. 1,000,000,000 (£75,000,000). Osska; and Singapore. 

The remarkable success of the Bank of India Ltd. during AGENTS : In all the principal countries of the world. 
the past 50 years indicates the soundness of its foundations. ANK’ 

Its cornerstones are prudence, caution and wise stewardship aes 3 — 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London, Aden, Karachi (Pakistan); 








—and these will continue to be the strength behind its AS ON 30-6-1956 
future growth. Capital Authorised .. Rs 50,000,000: (£ 3,750,000) 
; k Capital Subscribed -. Rs 50,000,000 (£ 3,750,000) 
Chairman : Sit Cowasjee Jehangir, Baronet, Capital Paid-up .. Rs 25,000,000 (£ 1,875,000) 
G.B.E., K.C.LE. Reserve Fund .. os 35,200,000 - mg 
Deposits -» «+ Rs 755,000,000 $6,625,000 
General Manager: Mr. D, R. Thom Working Funds .. .. Rs973,000,000 (£72,975,000) 


London Branch: 17, Moorgate, E.C. 2. All Types of Banking Business Transacted 
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omerset for... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


Everybody knows that it’s Somerset for Cider... but for Insurance 


the World and His Wife come increasingly to the “Yorkshire”. 


old established Company provides insurance protection all over the 
world and has built up a reputation for reliability and enterprise — 


keeping abreast of ever-changing conditions. 


lt will be to your advantage to find out what modern forms of 
insurance, backed by over 130 years’ experience, are now avarlable. 
Your local “Yorkshire” Office will readily co-operate in arrangin 


protection tc suit your needs. & 


... the World and His Wife choose 


The YORKSHIRE 


INSURANCE Company Lid 


Chief Offices: St. Helen's Square, York and 66/67 Cornhill, London, E C3 


Fstablished 1824 





Branches and Agencies throughout the world £6 @ yeer. 















% Your family’s comfort and happiness depend 
se much on your earnings. A guaranteed income 
is the best way of ensuring that they will be 
taken care of if anything happens to you. 
The “ Modern Protection” Life Policy can 
provide a tax-free income for as little as 

















ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the dutes of 


Executor and Trusiee 

























FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE 
BANKING 
and FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 
FACILITIES 





“Ghe WMitsubishi Bank Led. 


HEAD OFFICE : Marunouchi, Tokyo. BRANCHES : 155 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y 
LONDON BRANCH : 82, King William Street, London, E.C.4 
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FISONS LIMITED 


STEADY INCREASE IN CONSUMPTION OF FERTILIZERS 


FURTHER EXPANSION IN RESEARCH FACILITIES 


The sixty-third Annual General Meeting 
of Fisons, Limited, will be held on Novem- 
ber 30th, at Harvest House, Felixstowe, 
Suffolk. 

The following is the review of the Chair- 
man. Mr F. G. C. Fison, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year to June 30, 1956: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mr C. E. Horton, CBE, who joined the 
ympany in 1951 as Director of Research, 
been elected to a seat on the Board. 


THE ACCOUNTS 
Sales for the year, including those of our 


Subsidiary Companies, but excluding sales 
our Associated Companies at home and 


abroad, were £37,500,000 compared with 
£32 mullion in the previous year. 


The Group Trading Profit, including divi- 
dends from our Associated Companies, and 
after deducting Debenture and Loan interest, 
vas £3,051,269 compared with £2,656,276. 

We have written a further amount of 
£250,000 off our investment in the Sociéte 
Industrielle d’Acide Phosphorique _ et 
d’Engrais which reduces the value of this 
investment in our books to £178,000 and we 
have transferred £600,000 (the same) to 
General Reserve 

In the notes attached to last year’s accounts 
it was stated that under the terms of a con- 
tract for the sale of chemicals by a Subsidiary 
Company, unused goods were returnable in 
certain circumstances and the opinion was 
expressed that no loss was likely to arise 
from this source. In fact a settlement has 
been arrived at under this contract which has 
resulted in a loss, but which should be of 
considerable value to the Company in future 


years, 





FINANCE 


Our plans for the erection of a new factory 
on the Thames for the manufacture of nitro- 
gen compounds, and the extension and 
modernisation of our manufacturing capacity 
for compound fertilizers, as well as our invest- 
ment in new industrial chemicals, will involve 
heavy capital expenditure during the next few 
years. It is proposed to raise immediately 
approximately £5 million by an issue of Un- 
secured Loan Stock for which the permission 
of the Capital Issues Committee has been 
obtained. The magnitude and pace of our 
extensions will require the Company to raise 
further capital in due course and it is at 
present proposed to do this by the issue of 
Ordinary Shares. 






RAW MATERIALS 


Raw material constitutes over 60 per cent 
of the cost of compound fertilizers. In con- 
sequence substantial rises in raw material 
costs must inevitably affect to a large exterit 


MR F. G. C. FISON’S REVIEW 


fertilizer prices, although they may be offset 
in some degree by improvements in efficiency 
and in the volume of output 

We compile a price index of our raw 
materials from year to year and the following 
are the figures for the fertilizer year 1955/56 
compared with a figure of 100 for the year 


1953/54. 
Ist Otr. 2nd Otr. 3rd Otr. 4th Otr. Year 
112-1 118 120-9 121-9 119-0 


In the year under review we had marked 
increases in the costs of phosphate rock and 
sulphate of ammonia. In the case of phos- 
phate rock these increases were chiefly due to 
the continued rapid increase in freight rates. 
Sulphate of ammonia, of course, is produced 
entirely in this country, but the level of prices 
had been uneconomic to the producers, of 
whom a Government department was one of 
the most important, and in consequence 
increases have had to be made considerably 
above those necessitated by current increases 
in cost. We very much hope that prices have 
now reached a level which is economic to the 
producers 

Other major materials, namely potash, 
sulphuric acid and packaging materials, of 
which we are one of the largest users in the 
country, showed only small increases sub- 
stantially below in most cases those ruling 
for other materials and this to some extent 
reduced the impact of the major movement 
of phosphate rock and sulphate of ammonia 
prices. 

All our important raw materials were in 
free supply during the year, although, owing 
to the unprecedented demand in the spring, 
some sulphate of ammonia was purchased 
from the Continent to fill a temporary gap 
in our supplies, but the situation in North 
Africa continued to occasion us serious con- 
cern. We took the precaution of making 
very substantial increases in our stock holding 
of phosphate rock, although the cost of these 
precautions is extremely high, both in storage 
facilities and working capital. We also con- 
sidered it necessary, in view of the importance 
of fertilizers in our economy, to contract for 
certain purchases of rock in the United 
States, and the effect of this will be felt in 
the current year’s operations, 


Recent events have tended to increase the 
uncertainty of the situation in North Africa. 
We have always felt serious doubt about the 
ability of the Sultan to steer a middle course 
between the extremists in Morocco on the one 
hand and the French administration on the 
other, but when the irregular armed forces 
were absorbed into his army, although there 
were serious incidents involving the French 


administration and colonists, law and order™ 


was maintained to a much greater degree than 
the French considered was possible. We have 
never had any doubt about the competence 
of the French administration of the Moroccan 
phosphate mines and our confidence in the 
Director General and his staff has been justi- 
fied by the manner in which production has 
been maintained and even increased. Our 


doubts centred on the extent to 

French management would be able or 

to operate under the new political 

A permanent settlement of the Moroccin 
question can, of course, hardly be envisaged 
without a settlement of the Algeria: 
and events in Egypt have probably n 
the opposition to the French administ: 
more intransigent than previously. 

For many years we have relied on 
flow of rock from Morocco and, in < 
quence, have maintained only rela 
small stocks. Whatever policy we 
in the future is likely to result in 
tially higher costs than in the past 


FERTILIZERS 


In terms of plant nutrients deliver 
fertilizers in the United Kingdom co: 
with the previous years as follows :— 


1954 55 
tons t 
Nitrogen intermsofN 248,100 291,50 
Phosphates in terms of 
ee eye 334,600 ul, 
PotashintermsofK,O 252,400 305 50) 
fotal plant nutrient.. 835,100 98 


It will be seen that there has been a ¢ 
siderable increase in the consumpto: 
the three plant nutrients, of which we have 
enjoyed our share. It is worthy of note that 
though farm incomes have declined dur: 
the past three or four years, neverthele:s 
usage of fertilizers has steadily incre 
The increase in fertilizer consumption 
year reflects the higher tillage acreage planted 
in the 1955/56 season, but at the same t:me 
it shows that the knowledge of the value ot 
fertilizers is now widely accepted. Th 
due largely to the constant efforts of 
Ministry of Agriculture and of comme: 
firms to convince farmers of the value of 
greater use of fertilizers. We have made our 
contribution through our Technical Sales 
Service which now covers the entire countrs 
Every farmer in the United Kingdom who 
wishes to do so can now freely call in one 
of our Technical Sales Representatives 
connection with any fertilizer or crop pro- 
tection problem. Our service has bee: 
widely used by Agricultural Merchants who 
play an important part because they are 
in everyday contact with farmers, and 
with whom we maintain most friendly 
relations. 


All our factories worked at full pressure 
throughout the year and it is greatly to t! 
credit of the managements and operating 
staffs that we were able to meet the unpr 
cedented demand in the spring. At the san 
time I must utter a word of warning: for ' 
difficult and protracted harvest of 1956 ha 
delayed autumn cultivations and sowings 2: 
this may well lead to an even greater season! 
demand in the spring of 1957, which would 
be bound to cause serious delays in deliver 
at a time when farmers cannot afford to wa'' 


Good progress is being made with 0 
plans for the production of nitrogeno 
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fertilizers on our site on the Thames and it the volume of spraying which it was possible portant application is in the veterinary field 
‘< hoped that the first stage of manufacture to carry Out was considerably below that of for the prevention of fowl typhoid, whilst yet 
wil] be achieved in the autumn of 1958. recent years. another provides the basic material for a new 

The rapid and most satisfactory expansion Although we made substantial increases in flux for soldering aluminium. Whiffen’s 


+ Horticultural Trade has led us to plan turnover, the improvement was not as Work on the expansion of plastics has 
- modern manufacturing and packing plant marked as last year, and our costs advanced ‘esulted in the production, in pilot plant 
of Bi mford, near Ipswich, work on which considerably. We made, however, further Uantities, of a new type of expanded PVC. 
bh: dy commenced. important progress with the improvement’of This material, called “ FI-VI,” can be pro- 
Our manufacturing processes, and in the duced in sheet or other forms and is of par- 
efficiency of our contracting service, which cular interest to the aircraft and other 


FERTILIZER PRICE POLICY has now become a satisfactory profit earning ‘imdustries because its insulating properties 
business. : ~ are combined with strength and remarkable 

hr is well known that the demand for ani lit inte lightness. Our exhibition of FI-VI at the 
fertilizers in the postwar years has been very € cantinue to Gevote great attention (© oii, Industries Fair was enthusiastically 


srong indeed and that, unlike a number of ¢Xpansion on the overseas side and in par- 
other countries, there has as yet been no ticular we reached agreement in principle he ane 
ver-supply of the market. This country with Tatas, the well-known Indian industrial As I have previously reported, intense 
- pass th a substantial surplus of group, for the formation of a joint company Competition, particularly from East Germany 
aitrogen, but export prices have been higher © manufacture and sell pest control and other Russian NESENOEIOS has reduced bee 
‘han internal prices and, in consequence, Chemicals. The market, of course, in India eliminated proht Margins in pharmaceutical 
there cannot be said to be any state of over- is potentially very large indeed and we are Poem a f saggy ety ane 
supply. It is also well known that we have very happy to become allied with such an Whiffen” = 6 oem, cr Bee * whites 
, very strong position in the industry. This ‘important concern. We have also established a _ $ pront very considerably. ; i a 
fact, of course, as I have mentioned previ- manufacturing on a small scale in Ceylon in have completed a erat plant for the synthesis 
ously, has been of great benefit to us in conjunction with Harrisons & Crosfield, with of Theophylline, a chemical —o to the 
that it has enabled us to operate our plants whom we have other connections. Another pve sag aga as a peg coronary 
) capacity with consequential economies in small interest was established in New wer ree a < ap homage! being 
operation We have, however, raised sub- Zealand and we strengthened our overseas Bi i Sonam aan = c a ny in 
stantial sums of money from shareholders force of technical representatives. We 5 ane 7 have previously come te 
and the public in the last few years, and our achieved in consequence a_ very large egg h hiffens a also nds er 
capital expenditure programmes will certainly increase in export business in chemicals, met; or ny Og acture in Byam ce 
require further finance not available from although much of it on very slender y erase used in the treatment of amoebic 
the Company’s own resources. profit margins. ysentery. 

] think it will be evident from the state- The pest control business, both in this 
ments I have made in previous years that we country and abroad, is highly competitive, 
have thought it right to follow a very but we now have one of the most up-to-date 
moderate profit policy and to ignore largely research laboratories in the world and a very 
the factors which would have made it pos- able team of scientists from whom we are 
sible for us to make large profits. We have confident that new products commanding a 
been very conscious of the difficulties of the ‘wide use and contributing substantial profits 
farmer and of the fact that there has been’ will become available in due course. 
some decline in farm incomes in recent years, 


received. 


ove 


, 
as 


BENGER’S LIMITED 


Benger’s Limited have achieved increased 
sales and profits. I referred last year to 
licensing arrangements overseas for Benger’s 
new product “Imferon” for the treatment 
of iron deficiency anaemias. By far the 
largest single market for ethical pharma- 
ceuticals is the United States, but it is, un- 


nd also that agriculture is subsidised by THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION fortunately, rare for British pharmaceutical 
“ad ne “e- ey Py as the fine harvest and fine weather Products to find a place in this highly com- 
meter Bi, agg 0 auntie: hapten gga pe oe See See arent: : petitive market. If is, therefore, particularly 


ievel which provided a reasonable return to of 1955 stimulated the demand for ferulizers 
shareholders and which allowed us to retain Jast vear, so we must expect that the 
part only of the capital required for expan- indifferent harvest and more than indifferent 
sion When there have been exceptional weather of 1956 will tend to slow down the 
circumstances to the farmer’s disadvantage, normal rate of increase in demand this year. 
as there were two years ago in the form of Nevertheless, I believe that over the years 

very unsatisfactory harvest, or, as in the there will be a steady increase in fertilizer 
present year, due to exceptional increases in consumption, first because the use of 





encouraging to be able to report that 
“Imferon ” will shortly be available in the 
United States and contributing to our dollar 
earnings. The American medical profession 
has displayed great interest in our new drug 
and satisfactory licensing and supply agree- 
ments have been conclided with an American 


. company. 
costs, we have felt it appropriate to carry fertilizers becomes more essential when farm 
part of the burden ourselves until matters rofits tend to fall (and we have by no means 
should improve. This is so, for example, in approached the optimum usage in this GENATOSAN LIMITED 
the present year. There have been very large country), and secondly because it will 
increases in costs, due to freights and raw certainly be necessary to encourage agricul- Genatosan Limited have had a most suc- 
materials, as well as increases in our OWN tyral production to protect the National cessful year, and in particular, sales of 
costs, resulting from a very large expansion balance of payments. Sanatogen have reached the £1 milhon a 
in agricultural research which we have under- I therefore welcome the Government’s Year mark. Their new ethical liquid shampoo 
taken. has now been launched as a _ popular 


’ reaffirmation of their policy set out in the 
In such a basic industry as ours supplying White Paper issued after the Annual Review 
subsidised agriculture, an industry more- of the industry's position this year, in which 

over peculiarly subject to fluctuations beyond emphasis was put on the need to maintain 

anyone’s control, we have felt obliged to pay g Jarge arable acreage to produce crops 
great regard to the public interest. We think that can replace imported feeding stuffs, and FISONS CHEMICALS (EXPORT) LIMITED 
that this is in the longer term interest also of <econdly to improve the standards of our 

shareholders, and certainly I think our Com- temporary and permanent grass for the pro- Fisons Chemicals (Export) Limited has 

Pany enjoys exceptional goodwill amongst quction of beef, mutton and milk. I hope, continued to make exceptionally good pro- 

the farming community. Perhaps I should oo. that the discussions which are now pro- gress, export sales being substantially above 

mention in this connection that for the ceeding with a view to formulating a longer those for the previous year. 

reasons to which I refer we have not a term policy may be successful, for a ar 

' necessary or desirable to make any public certainty created by the present Annua ae! a 

statement regarding prices, which has been a has been a disturbing feature in ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

done by a number of other prominent jecent years. 

companies. The cost of fertilizers is to a 


product under the brand name “ Sebbix ” 
and sales have exceeded the most optimistic 
forecast. 


The new plant of Murgatroyd’s Salt & 
Chemical Company Limited to produce 


great extent beyond our control and depends ;, SONS LIMITED ) apo 73. 
on world trading conditions affecting freight WHIFFEN & X x jonas mi a _— was a 
rates, while ial sderate ties -sduetrial chemicals of Whiffen COmmissioned during the year and we loo 
I a ee Sales of industrial chemicals of forward to the benefits of the increased 


‘nat we could not undertake to absorb any g Sons Limited again showed a marked 


XCEDTtI : : . , , his is a Company which we 
exceptional increases in costs which may at increase, both in the home and _ export output. T pan} 


own jointly with the Distillers Company 


ili ee, markets. The demand for derivatives of pontihe 
Hvdrazine, of which Whiffens are the only imiute F 
FISONS PEST CONTROL LIMITED manufacturers in the United Kingdom, was In Canada our Associated Company, 


stimulated by their acceptance as a de- International Fertilizers Limited, which 


: : : - sts > 
The year under review was characterised oxygenator in high nec boiler a operates . ag Ae ame 7 a 
en ; , : - yinces i tat Maine, US: as 
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bad weather, uncertainty about crop prices 
and fierce competition from the USA. 


In South Africa, fertilizer consumption 
continues to grow. and our factories have 
worked at high pressure. To meet the con- 
tinued increase in demand, we have approved 
in principle a project to erect an additional 
factory for the manufacture of superphos- 
phate and granular compound fertilizers. 


In Rhodesia, lower prices for the tobacco 
crop have created some uncertainty amongst 
the growers. but I am confident that the 
country’s requirements of fertilizers will con- 
tinue to increase The reorganisation of our 
marketing arrangements, to which I referred 
last year is proceeding satisfactorily. 

The Société Industrielle d’ Acide 
Phosphorique et d’Engrais has increased its 
production of triple superphosphate this year, 
but owing to technical difficulties in the 
sulphuric acid plant it has not yet reached a 
production figure at which a profit can be 
earned 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


On May 1, 1956, HRH The Duke of 
Edinburgh paid a visit to the Company's 
new Research Station at Levington, in Suf- 
folk, and laid a commemoration stone to 
mark this important milestone in the evolu- 
tion of the Company’s research activities. He 
was shown a number of field trials designed 
to further our understanding of fertilizer 
usage and economy. He was also able to see, 
nearing completion, the comprehensive range 
of laboratories associated with the Station 
In addition to chemical and physical labora- 
tories, adequate engineering facilities have 
been provided for exploring new develop- 
ments in all aspects of fertilizer technology 


In the chemical! industry, and in the fer- 
tilizer industry in particular, expansion in 
research must be matched by a strong de- 
velopment organisation, and we have there- 
fore decided on a major programme of 
expansion of our development facilities at 
Bramford. near Ipswich, the first stage of 
which is already operational. 


In the countries of the world which enjoy 
an advanced agriculture, there is an increas- 
ing demand that fertilizers should give the 
farmer what he needs in the most reliable, 
convenient and economic form. New pro- 
cesses are now being developed, both in 
Europe and America, and there is a need 
for critical assessment of the relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of these new formu- 
lations, both solid and liquid, which are being 
put forward as possibilities for the future 
For this work, so vital for the future sound- 
ness of the Company’s products, we now 
have the necessary resources. It can be 
assumed that the Company’s fertilizers are 
backed by fully unformed experiment and 
trial, directed by impartial scientific minds 
of mature experience. 


We have now completed the construction of 
important new facilities at the Research 
Station of Fisons Pest Control Limited at 
Chesterford Park, near Cambridge, which 
were officially opened on October 2nd by Sir 
William Slater, Secretary of the Agricultural 
Research Council. Chesterford Park and 
Levington, which are of approximately equal 
size in personnel, will provide us with a 
research organisation for fertilizers and 
pest control chemicals equal certainly in 
quality to any in the country, and rank- 
ing indeed with the most important 
the western world 


An important part of the Company’s busi- 
hess is now in specialised industrial chemicals 
such as hydrazine and its derivatives. These 
demand for their development very consider- 
able technical resources and skill, 

{n the field of medical products covered by 


in 


our subsidiary, Benger’s Limited, the early 
discovery and rigorous assessment of new 
therapeutic agents is a specialised type of 
activity calling for the highest standards of 
scientific manufacturing and clinical experi- 
ence. 


The range of research activity required by 
the Group as a whole, therefore is necessarily 
very wide. In each part of it, however, it 1s 
essential, if the research is to have practical 
effect, that it should be in close relation with 
the associated production and sales effort. At 
the same time care is taken that good contact 
is facilitated between the several research 
units of the Group ; undesirable duplication 
of effort is avoided and the total research 
resources of the Group can be brought to 
bear on any problem should it become advan- 
tageous to do so. 


Recruitment of scientific and technical staff 
of the right number and quality is not easy. 
The problem is a national one of outstanding 
importance, and your Company has thought 
it right to support generously a number of 
organisations whose aim is to increase the 
flow of properly educated technologists avail- 
able to the country. It has also given support 
to selected Universities and Learned Societies 
as part of a policy of keeping industry in 
touch with tundamentat knowledge and main- 
taining proper standards of scientific research 
in its own laboratories. 


STAFF 


During the past year a number of improve- 
ments have been made to the welfare arrange- 
ments provided by the Company for its 
employees. The finances of our Group Pen- 
sion Fund are in a satisfactory cond:tion and 
the last quinquennial valuation disclosed an 
estimated surplus of £121,000. Our Actuary 
in his report recommended that the surplus 
should be applied in granting an immediate 
increase of 5 per cent to all existing pen- 
sioners and that a special bonus of 5 per cent 
should be credited to the pensions currently 
being purchased for the salaried staff. These 
recommendations have been accepted and in 
addition last April it was decided to make a 
major improvement to the non-contributory 
section of the Pension Fund dealing with 
wage-earners Pensions will in future be 
based not only on length of service, but also 
for the first time will be related to the 
employees’ basic wages at the time of retire- 
ment in the same way as the staff pensions. 
The Widows’ Pension Scheme introduced for 
the staff three years ago has already proved 
its value, and we have now extended similar 
arrangements for the widows of married male 
wage-earners who die while in the service 
of the Company 


We have also introduced recently a staff 
grade scheme designed to give improved 
Status and greater security to certain selected 
factory operatives, who, in the opinion of the 
management, have proved themselves reliable 
and willing. The essential features of this 
scheme are that those promoted to staff grade 
Status are entitled to four weeks’ notice of 
termination of employment and during 
absence through sickness or injury the Com- 
pany will make up to a guaranteed staff grade 
wage for a period of 26 weeks any sickness 
benefits to which the employees may be 
entitled. The scheme has been well received 
by both the Trades Unions, with whom our 
relations remain cordial, and the operatives. 
First promotions to staff grade status in 
respect of about 500 of our wage-earners were 
announced on November Ist. 


Once more I would like to express on 
behalf of my colleagues and myself our great 
appreciation of the services rendered to the 
Company by all those working for it, both 
at home and abroad, 
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THE BRITISH LINEN 
BANK 


STATEMENT TO THE STOCKHOI Digs 
BY THE GOVERNOR, LORD AiR 


In place of his customary addre 
Proprietors at the Annual Genera! \\-- 
to be held on 20th instant, The Rig! 
Honourable The Earl of Air! K 
Governor of the Bank, has circulated 
Accounts a Statement, of which the !o 
ing is an extract: 

The figures of the Balance Shee 
that the Note Circulation has risen } 
£940,000 to over £12,957,000. 


Deposits at over £80} million a: \ 
£2,852,000 on the figure a year ago A rh 
in some degree this increase is attr ible 
to oscillations from day to day, there are 
grounds for satisfaction that the vo 
Deposits has been more than main: 
the face of consistently tight monetar 
ditions, but for which the continued ; 
of our business, measured in terms o! 
and of extension of connections, wo 
been more manifest in the Balance S 


Passing to the Assets side, cash or 
cheques in transit, money at < and 
Treasury Bills aggregate £32,079.793 |; 
increase of £2,020,022) The ratio he 
combined total of Deposits and N 
Circulation is 34.27 per cent as con 
with 33.47 per cent a year ago. 


Investments appear at over £41 ,384,000 
a rise of £1,895,000. Partly out of increased 
resources in the form of Deposits, but also 
because our application of the credit squeeze 
caused a marked contraction in the averiz: 
figure of our Advances during the pas! yeur 
as compared with the mean of the previous 
year, we were enabled to make substant: 
additions to our imvestment port 
principally in Government issues 


Our total resources have expanded by | 
£2.8 million on the year to just over 
million. Although this total is £5.5 milo 
short of the record created two years ig), | 
regard the partial recovery as a very cred’ 
able performance under prevailing condi\\o 


PROFITS 


Net profit for the year at £290,562 show> 
a downward trend from the previous yeur> 
figure. It is commonly supposed thal deur 
money suits the banks. In Scotland, at lca» 
that is not true today. Half of our Depo» 
bear interest, and this interest-bearing poriioc 
is in excess of the total of our Advances plus 
Money at Call on the London Discoun! 
Market. Our investment portfolio was in 
main built up in the days of cheap morc) 
It necessarily follows that when, in Februar; 
last following the change in Bank Rate, “° 
simultaneously raised our deposit rates 204 
our lending rates by 1 per cent per annu 
our net earnings suffered. 


It will be observed that with the sum 
£209,796 brought forward from last ye!’ 
the amount available for distribution 
£500,358. Of this, a payment of £64,687 |"! 
has already been made in respect of divider! 
for the half-year to March 31st last at 
rate of 18 per cent per annum, less Inco 
Tax, and it is now proposed to devote a | 
sum towards a distribution at the same | 
for the second half of this year, after ded 
ing Income Tax. ‘Transfers as before 
£85,750 to Staff Pension Fund and £75, 
to Contingencies Account leave the bala: 
of Profit and Loss Account to be car! 
forward at £210,233—a small increase on ¢ 
amount brought in. 
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The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Limited was held on November Ist 
the Connaught Rooms, Great Qucen 
et. London, W.C., Sir Greville S. 
{ ess, KBE (chairman of the company), 
presiding 

secretary (Mr A. C. Hall) read the 
olice convening the meeting and the repre- 
ceniative of the auditors, Messrs Barton, 
Mavhew and Company, read the report of 


Miavnev 


: 


The chairman said: Ladies and Gentle- 
men. the Directors’ Report and Accounts for 
the vear ended June 30, 1956, have been in 
your hands for the requisite period and I 
assume that you agree to take them as read. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Ihe trading profit of the Group last year 
s £811,246, compared with £731,910 for 
he previous year. The latter figure included 
sum of £59,916 written off—the cost of 
purchase of shares in our Canadian Sub- 
“idiary 

0 \fter providing for taxation, depreciation 
rs nd amounts written off the net profit for 
3: the year is £260,661 and to this figure has 
if 10 be added the sum of £285,302 profit 
13 brought forward from last year, making a 
total of £545,963. It is proposed to transfer 
10 general reserve the sum of £160,000, 
Dringing this item in the balance sheet to 
(),000 and having paid dividends on the 
6 per cent and 10 per cent Preference Stocks, 
gether with an interim of 5 per cent, less 
[ tax, On the Ordinary Stock, to pay a final 
dend on the latter of 10 per cent, making 
per cent, less tax, for the year. There 
culd then remain to be carried forward to 
next year the sum of £302,744, compared 

with £285,302 for the previous year. 


TRADING 


I am pleased to report that our trading 
profi last year reflected a considerable im- 
provement over the previous year and that 
the net profit of £260,661 is a record to date. 
Sales increased in every division ; in fact, 
overall they exceeded those of last year by 
some 20 per cent. This satisfactory result 
was due to our having been able to take 
advantage of the active trading conditions 
existing and to the benefit of increased pro- 
Suction at the factory as the result of the 
‘\pansion programme which your Board 
‘ancuioned two years ago. Without this 
greater production and turnover we could 
not have absorbed the higher cost of labour, 
materials and services which we—in common 
with other companies engaged in manufac- 
luring and retailing businesses—have had to 
meet and the full impact of these additional 
costs has not been reflected in the accounts 
under review. 


Your Directors will continue to pursue 
their progressive sales policy to improve their 
methods of manufacture and to take advan- 
tage of every possibility of expanding your 
business both at home and abroad, but, 

aving regard to the more difficult trading 
conditions now prevailing, unless there is a 
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RONEO LIMITED 


RECORD NET PROFIT 


INCREASED SALES 


halt to the continuous spiral of additional 


costs the future level of profits will be 
adversely affected. 
DUPLICATING MACHINES 


AND SUPPLIES 


We have continued to make good progress 
in this division and we introduced early this 
year a new model Duplicator—the Roneo 
“750.” This machine incorporates many 
improved features both of design and operat- 
ing efficiency. It is the result of intensive 
research work spread over many years and 
in developing this new model we have kept 
constantly in mind the requirements of the 
user The machine possesses the latest 
refinements and it embodies the simplest of 
controls, fully automatic inking system, 
means for pre-selecting the desired number 
of copies, has a speed range up to 150 copies 
per minute and devices for copy levelling 
and stacking. It has been very well received 
by users and we are confident that it will 
establish itself firmly on the market both at 
home and abroad, 

The demand for the exclusive Roneo 
electronic stencil continues to grow and this 
unique feature coupled with the Roneo 
“750” Duplicator offers to the user the 
widest possible scope of work to be 
produced and—what is so important in these 
days—more opportunities for economies 
in costs. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT AND FILING 
SYSTEMS 


The demand for our standard lines of 
Steel Office Equipment and Filing Systems 
has been at a satisfactory level although com- 
petition is very keen. At the same time, there 
is a constantly growing appreciation of the 
benefits of modern steel office equipment in- 
stallations for business premises whether 
large or small and the special department of 
our business established to give advice— 
without cost or obligation of any kind—to 
make surveys and to submit detailed pro- 
posals has had to be extended to provide the 
services demanded by the nature of this 
business. I am sure that it would be 
well worth while for any business house 
who may be contemplating new office accom- 
modation, alterations or extensions to existing 
premises to “ Call in Roneo and do the job 
properly.” 

Sales of lateral filing equipment have con- 
tinued to advance, but there is still plenty of 
scope for its further application especially 
where the problem of bulk filing exists. 
Roneo lateral filing is a method of classi- 
fying large quantities of files using the mini- 
mum of floor space and it is based on our 
long-established principle of suspended inter- 
locking pockets and fully visible titles. It can 
also be used to advantage in awkward wall 
recesses or corridors too narrow to accom- 
modate drawer filing cabinets. In short it is 
a space saver. 


EXPORTS 


Last year I was pleased to be able to report 
that our sales abroad exceeded by 40 per 
cent those for the previous year. 


I am glad 






SIR GREVILLE MAGINNESS’S SPEECH 


to be able to say that our progress in the 
export field has continued—albeit at a slower 
pace—and our turnover last year in foreign 
markets established a new record. I hope 
Stockholders will regard this result as gratify- 
ing especially in the light of the many import 
restrictions, currency difficulties and growth 
of local manufacture with all of which we 
have to contend in so many markets. 

Stockholders will be pleased to learn that 
our new venture in Canada, upon which we 
embarked early in 1955, has now operated for 
a full year and is already earning profits, thus 
confirming the wisdom of our decision to 
establish our own organisation in that market. 
Your Board look forward to even better 
results when the business is fully developed 
to meet the requirements of that market. 


NATIONAL SITUATION 


Last year, in attempting to describe the 
general economic setting within which we 
could assess the prospects of our own Com- 
pany, I said that the halting of inflation 
presented us with the most pressing of our 
immediate domestic problems. 

Since that time recognition of this has 
become widespread. The Prime Minister 
himself has carried out a long series of meet- 
ings with representatives of the central 
employers’ organisations and the Trades 
Union Congress as part of a campaign to 
make more widely realised the dangers of 
a continuing upward movement in prices and 
wages, and last March he presented to Parlia- 
ment a White Paper on the Economic Impli- 
cations of Full Employment. This was 
followed in June by announcements by the 
boards of nationalised industries indicating 
their intention of avoiding further price in- 
creases during the coming year. 

In July, the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce, The British Em- 
ployers’ Confederation, the Federation of 
British Industries and the National Union 
of Manufacturers recommended that private 
industry should also follow a policy designed 
to steady prices and the British Employers’ 
Confederation, in a statement issued con- 
currently, pointed out that steadiness in 
prices depended on steadiness in costs and 
that wages were a major element in costs. 
Meanwhile, the General Council of the. 
Trades Union Congress had, in February, 
issued a statement which broadly accepted 
this and which recognised that the world did 
not owe the British worker a living. 


CAUSE FOR SURPRISE AND 
CONCERN 


In the light of this general agreement as 
to the needs of the situation, the fact that 
claims for substantial increases in wages have 
again been launched in many of our leading 
industries has understandably given cause for 
both surprise and serious concern. The sur- 
prise, but not the concern, was to some extent 
dissipated by the discussion at the Trades 
Union Congress in September, which showed 
that several of the leading members of the 
General Council of the TUC were unwilling 
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to accept the responsibility which clearly 
rests upon the trade unions. 

With many industries now feeling the 
effects of contracting markets both at home 
and abroad, however, the days are past when 
industrial peace can be lightly bought by a 
concession by employers, and the months 
that lie ahead will clearly be troubled ones. 
If the outcome should be that the present 
attempt to put the pound sterling again on 
a really firm basis fails, the public at large 


will know where the responsibility hes. 


AWARENESS OF DANGER 


The degree of awareness among the general 
ublic of the continuing dangers of the 
resent economic position of this country is, 
I believe, far greater today than it was a few 
years ago. The very fact, however, of living 


for sO many years in a precarious Situation 


without being overtaken by actual disaster 
has to some extent dulled the apprehension 
of a lot of people. Inflation has, in fact, 
produced an illusory sense of well-being 
through the stimulation of business activity 
produced by the general desire in times of 
rising prices to buy today what it would 
otherwise be prudent to put off buying until 
tomorrow. What is, however, putting an end 
to such illusions is the hard fact of our need 
to sell our goods in the markets of the world 
under increasing competitive conditions. I 
have reiterated this theme many times in 
the past and I make no apology for returning 


to it again. 


0 UD 


That need arises not only from the fact 
that it is only by exporting that we can pur- 
chase abroad the bulk of our requirements of 
raw materials and food which we cannot pro- 
duce at home. We must also export to pro- 
vide the means for meeting our debts to 
other countries and for playing our part in 
the development of overseas areas to which 
we may look in the future as markets for 
our goods. We must also build up our gold 
and dollar reserves to such a level that we 
no longer find that every small adverse change 
in our circumstances generates rumours of a 
further devaluation of the pound sterling, and 
a consequent speculative movement against 
it. 

These reserves constitute the ultimate 
means of settlement of accounts with the 
outside world not only of this country but 
of most of the countries of the Common- 
wealth and of some others besides. On 
September 30th last they stood at £830 
million and are sufficient to pay for our own 
imports for only about 24} months. 


TOTAL WORLD TRADE 


Total world trade has shown a tendency 
to expand in recent months as have, in fact, 
our own exports. Our proportionate share 
of that trade, however, has for some time 
been falling as many of our competitors, and 
notably Germany, have increased theirs. The 
difficulties recently experienced in many in- 
dustries which have hitherto been large ex- 
porters are a warning to all. If we are to 
hold our own, let alone improve our position, 
we shall have both to keep down our prices 
and improve our delivery dates. This means 
that we must avoid anything likely to increase 
the costs or reduce the output of our export- 
ing industries. As yet we cannot gauge the 
effect of the recent developments over the 
Suez Canal. 

The avoidance of any increase in costs 
brings us back to the necessity for stopping 
inflation. It is idle to expect that this can 
be done without making things more diffi- 
cult for those of us who have benefited from 
the easy conditions which inflation has in- 
duced. It would be wrong to ask the Govern- 
ment to relax the measures it has taken for 


this purpose before they have done their job. 
We are entitled, though, to ask it to make far 
greater efforts than hitherto to reduce the 
volume of Government expenditure and con- 
sequently the demand put by it on our 
national resources both directly and through 
the maintenance of the present high rate of 
taxation. 


UPSURGE OF INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT 


While the sudden upsurge of industrial 
investment 18 months or more ago un- 
doubtedly contributed to the inflationary 
pressure, no one can gainsay the need for 
such investment if we are to increase our out- 
put, to reduce our costs, and to keep abreast 

and, if possible, ahead—of our competitors, 
We must not regard investment in industry 
as a residual legatee after all forms of public 
expenditure and private expenditure on 
current consumption have been met. The 
savings to pay for such investments may 
come to some extent from undistributed 
orofits but, if prices are to become increas- 
ingly competitive, there are limitations to 
what, beyond replacement of existing capital, 
can be done in this way. 


Institutional investors, including pension 
funds, will no doubt become an increasingly 
important source of such savings. There 
must, however, be a much greater possibility 
and encouragement for the private individual 
to resume his role as saver and investor. 


RANSOME & MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


LARGER TURNOVER 


The fortieth annual general meeting of this 
company was held on November Ist at 
Newark, Mr Edward W. Senior, CMG, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his speech 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to June 30, 1956: 

During the year under review the 
economic climate has been variable, particu- 
larly during the second half, when the credit 
squeeze had a marked effect on the demand 
for durable consumer goods which perforce 
had its effect on the demand for ball and 
roller bearings. There is also active com- 
petition both in the home and overseas 
markets, so I am particularly pleased to 
report that, in spite of the difficulties referred 
to, sales in the second half of the year were 
well maintained and there has been a satis- 


factory increase in turnover for the whole 
year. 


Our subsidiary Companies all showed im- 
proved results, as did our overall export 
trade, although difficulties associated with 
import licences and intense competition 
remain, A visit was made to Australia last 
autumn and a favourable impression was 
received of the operations of our subsidiary 
Company and the potentialities of that vast 
country. It is unfortunate that it is presently 
encountering economic difficulties similar to 
those in this country but the prospects are 
good. The closest possible personal contact 
is maintained with our overseas subsidiaries, 
representatives and customers, 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Once again, through increased productivity 
and a shading of profit margins, we have 
absorbed a part of the increase in wages and 
material costs; this is the policy we have 
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With the redistribution of incomes which } 
occurred in recent years, attention | 

future have to be directed to a much ¢ 
extent than hitherto to the small investor. , 
particularly the working man, and wa, 

guiding small savings into industry 
worth exploring. 


ass 


v 
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A CHALLENGE 


In short our present situation consti: 
challenge to the enterprise, inventiveness an4 
energy of all of us. I do not believe zu 
the task before us is beyond our powers 
What it does call for is a whole-hearted co- 
operative effort by the entire communi 
no section of our people can contract | 
their obligations without endangeri: 
future of all. 


z 


In conclusion, I desire to express on 
more on behalf of the Board sincere | 
to all those employees both at home 
abroad who by their loyal and devoted 
vices to the Company have made their 
tribution to the successful results of the pas: 
year. 

The report and accounts were unanimo 
adopted and the dividend as recommended 
was approved. 

The retiring director, Sir Greville § 
Maginness, KBE, was re-elected and the pr 
ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks : 
the chairman. 


continued to pursue in the fight again 

inflation. Consequently our trading profit 
before taxation shows only a modest increase 
of £62,457 to £889,724, a percentage less 
than our percentage increase in turnover; 
the net profit of the group is some /6,(0 
up at £400,132, of which £339,996 is trans- 
ferred to the Holding Company’s Appropria- 
tion Account. The Directors recommend 
that the amount available for appropriation 
should be dealt with by making a final dis- 
tribution of 74 per cent less tax, and a bonu 
of 2} per cent less tax. 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


Our productivity has again been increased 
and I trust will continue to increase, but the 
benefits which should flow from the increases 
in the shape of reductions of costs will be 
nullified if, as has been happening, wage 
increases more than cancel these reductions ; 
this is not sharing the benefits of increased 
productivity, it is the ‘appropriation of all 
the savings and something more. 


In prevailing conditions it is difficult to 
assess the future trend of events. The 
present position is that the Annfield Plain 
extension is practically completed and the 
order book stands at a higher level than 2 
year ago. However, since the end of the 
financial year under review the situation in 
the Motor Industry has deteriorated further 
with a consequent effect on bearing require- 
ments ; as a result it has been necessary for 
the time being to make some reduction in 
working hours in the affected sections. 
Regrettable as this has been, it is gratifying 
to note that we have had the understanding 
co-operation of the Unions. 


At the same time I feel confident that you: 
Board has followed the right policy 
developing our resources; there is a wide 
spread of demand for our products in fields 
of engineering not concerned with durable 
consumer goods, and, provided costs can be 
kept down, we also hope to expand further 
our export trade. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NEFPSEND STEEL & TOOL 
CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


SIR STUART C, GOODWIN’S 


STATEMENT 
The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
shis company was held on November 6th at 


Neepsend, Sheffield, Sir Stuart C. Goodwin, 
IP. chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
‘ated statement for the year to March 31, 
936: 

Since the last annual general meeting your 
ompany has acquired the total capital of 
three further companies, namely, William 
Turner & Son, Limited, Wincobank Rolling 
Mills Company, Limited, and Albion Twist 
Drill & Tool Company, Limited. 

The three firms acquired should contribute 

bstantially to our income in future years. 
heir acquisition also explains our reduction 

liquid assets, as your Board consider it is 
far preferable to utilise our surplus capital 

n acquiring companies that can add to our 
annual earned revenue than by leaving such 
capital on deposit and thus drawing but a 
cmall yield. I would emphasise that the 
firms acquired manufacture products on 

vich we have specialised knowledge. 


The trading profits for the year, before 
xation. have amounted to £1,030,926, as 
against a figure of £889,355 in the previous 
year. The total of our issued capital and 
reserves now amounts to over £4 million. 
Current assets of the whole group amount to 
£3,669,349, as against current liabilities and 
provisions and amounts set aside for future 
taxation £1,207,623, giving an excess of 
£2,461,726. It will be seen that the 
Neepsend group of companies is in a very 
und financial position. 


While it is difficult to forecast the future, 
yet after six months of the present year our 
output has been fully maintained, despite the 
recession in the motor industry, and I am 
nepeful of satisfactory results a year hence, 

less something exceptional intervenes. 


rhe report and accounts were adopted. 


JOHN |. THORNYCROFT 
& COMPANY 


FACTORS AFFECTING TURNOVER 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
John I. Thornycroft & Company, Limited, 
will be held on November 28th in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir John E. Thorny- 
croft, KBE, circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


Last year the balance of trading of the 
Group showed an increase of £319,878 com- 
pared with the average of the preceding three 
years. This year there has been a decrease 
of £200,310, over the previous three years. 
I can assure shareholders that this has not 
been through any lessening of the efforts on 
the part of the Board and Management, and 
would remind you that your company’s per- 
formance cannot be judged on one year’s 
results, because contracts and the results 
from development expenditure run over a 
much longer period. 


If the Government cannot stop deprecia- 
tion in the value of the £, and wear and 
tear and initial allowances continue to be 
based on historical cost, something must be 
done to enable primary industrial companies 
to accumulate cash resources. Balancing 
allowances do not produce the necessary 
amount of cash to replace worn-out plant. 
Investment allowances should be re-intro- 
duced for companies undertaking work basic- 
ally essential to the country. It is suggested 
that those companies complying with this 
basically essential definition who can show 
that over 33 and one-third per cent of their 
annual income is directly paid out in salaries, 
wages and national insurance, and whose 
profits distributed to shareholders do not 
exceed 2.5 per cent of their annual income, 
should qualify for such investment allow- 
ances. Profits tax, distributed or not, should 
not be levied on such firms. This would 
benefit the nation by keeping down primary 
costs for all industry. 


In order to maintain the standard of living 
of the Country’s workmen, it is essential that 
semi-skilled and other men be allowed to 
join craft unions, even if only temporarily. 
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ABERFOYLE 
PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


_ The twenty-second annual general meet- 
ing Of Aberfoyle Plantations Limited was 
held on November Ist in London, Mr P. J. 
Burgess (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract 
circulated statement: 


from his 


The twelve months under review have 
been profitable with an average crop of 
480 Ib of rubber per acre. After paying 
export duty of £56,663, we realised an Estate 
profit of £128,569, of which taxation takes 
eventually more than one-half, and we are 
finally left with a net profit of £57,437, 
which is equivalent to £7 Is. 8d. per planted 
acre, 


Shareholders were informed during the 
year by circular letter of alterations in the 
method of developing the Company’s 
interests in Southern Rhodesia. It was 
realised that the development was a large 
scale operation, and to bring the scheme to 
early maturity in a big way would make 
demands on the Company’s financial posi- 
tion, which would be impossible. Arrange- 
ments were accordingly entered into with 
the James Finlay group, whereby a Company 
was to be formed in Southern Rhodesia with 
an initial Authorised Capital of £3 million. 
This Company has taken over all Aberfoyle’s 
assets in Inyanga, and the consideration for 
the acquisition is to be allotment to Aber- 
foyle of fully paid shares to the value of 
£200,000. Aberfoyle has also the right, until 
1960, to take up further shares at par in 
the Rhodesian Company and to representa- 
tion on the board. 


Progress on Tea development continues 
energetically and so far can be said to be 
very satisfactory. The labour force continues 
to increase, and while labour difficulties must 
be expected, nevertheless the outlook is rather 
cheerful. The building programme is also 
proceeding very satisfactorily and specifica- 
tions are being prepared for an initia] factory 
to manufacture up to 3 million lb tea per 
annum. 


The report was adopted and the total 
distribution of 25 per cent was approved. 





APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


UFPARTMENT OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
i Appointments Committee of the Department of 
‘tale’ Management hope soon to be in a position to 
nt a University Assistant Lecturer in the Department 
ate Management. Applicants should hold a degree 
Fconomics or Estate Management The person 
cd will be required to commence duty on January 
and to give instruction in Imperial and Local 
and Fiscal Policy The appointment will be 
to the Statutes and Ordinances of the University 
able stipend £700 to £800 a year subject to 
ariauions Non-pensionable children’s allowance 
r particulars of duties and stipend from the Secre- 
the Appointments Committee, Department of 
Management, 74 Trumpington Street, Cambridge 
date for applications. November 2!, 1956 


(HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD — 


Univer- 


mS are invited from gradwates of any 

‘ DOUGLAS KNOOP RESEARCH FELLOW- 

1¢ Fellow will be required to undertake research 
‘OMIC HISTORY in the University of Sheffield 

. f the Fellowship will be £525 a year, and 
mally be tenable for three years. Applications 
indicating the line of research proposed by 

int, should reach the Registrar (from whom 
Particulars may be obtained) by November 30, 


AS COUNTANT/OFFICE MANAGER required by old- 
established Company in East Africa, The appointment 
attractive, permanent and pensionable, requiring ener- 
a man, preferably qualified, age approximately 30-35 
conditions, leave, salary, housing allowance, etc 
ied man considered Interview Parent Company in 
endon.——Write full details to Box ““M.O.,” c/o J 
xers & Co. Ltd, 7-8 Great Winchester Street, London 


KODAK LIMITED, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 


A new post occurs in the Statistics and Economics 
Department for an Economic Research Assistant Appli- 
cations are invited from graduates in Economics, about 
25 years of age, who have Economics as their special 
subject with statistical method as a subsidiary Some 
experience of economic analysis as a tool in business 
forecasting and a knowledge of problems of international 
trade would be an advantage The range of products 
manufactured and markets served are extensive; there are 
interesting possibilities for the growth of the range of 
work carried out in the department Starting salary by 
arranacment Letters may be addressed in confidence to 
the Personnel Manager 

THE ASSAY OFFICE 
NEWHALL STREET. BIRMINGHAM 3 

Science Graduate required (Metallurey—Chemistry) for 
administrative and technical duties Salary according to 
age and qualifications Application to be sent to the 
Assay Master 


body? Have you an opening for a 
ssonably bright, good with staff, no 
industrial experience? Background Graduate, war-time 
Staff Officer. then administration of Field Research in 
Far East ropics now forbidden (ex T.B.) but fully fit 
and genuinely willing to learn Bottom rung new ladder 
gratefully accepted Box 454 


ANT a dog’s 
man of 40, r 





AVELING-BARFORD, LTD. 


IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 
of the 5} per cent Cumulative Preference Stock and he 
5 per cent Second Cumulative Preference Stock will c 
closed from Friday, December 7. 1956, to Friday, Decem- 
ber 21. 1956. both days tnctusiv 
Invicta Works, 
Grantham ‘ 
November, 1, 1956 


NOTICE 


e 
By Order of the Board, 
H. ¢ RYAN, 


Secretary. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 
Employers requiring the services of CHARTERED 
SECRETARIES to fill secretarial and similar executive 


posts are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 


HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 
of books on Economics, Politics, History, Anthro- 
pology and the Social Sciences World-wide mailing 
service Second-hand books bought.—i1-12 Clements Inn 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 
Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925 — 


Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


NTRIGUING PASTIME: make amusing candle-holders 
from the bottles that Duff Gordon’s EL CID Sherry 
comes in What's so intriguing about that? Well, you 
have to empty the bottles first, don’t you? 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION if 
for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9 


M ETROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 





The Economist : 


Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s Iran 
£3.15Ss 


Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
East Africa : £5.5s. 

Egypt : £5.5s. 


Gibraltar, Malta : 
Hongkong : £7 
India & Ceylon : £6 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., 
at 22 Ryder Street, St 


James's, 


London, 


Annual Air Subscription Rates 


: ' : £6 New Zealand : £9 (sterling) S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
| \ ie oT Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. Sudan: £5.10s. 
onl 9 Pakistan : £6 Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
rely U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


Malaya : £6.15s. 





Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
Postage on this rssue : 


S.W.1. 


Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5. 10s. 


Published weekly by THe Economist NewsPaPer, Ltp., 
Inland 3d. ; Overseas 3¢.—Saturday, November 10, 1956. 
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